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V Lord, 


Our Lordſhips Learning 
and Knodhlelge in Mat- 
ters of Religion, and Sincerity 
in the Belief and Profeſſion of 
its Sacred Articles are both ſo 
well known, that I cannot be 
ſuppoſed to Preſent this Book 
to your Lordſhip with a De- 
ſign to inſtruct you in the For- 
mer, or to Settle and Confirm 
you in the Latter. There are 
indeed but too many in the 
World to whom it may be 
neceſſary upon thoſe Accounts, 
1 all that I intend in refe⸗ 
: A =P ; ey 


The E l Des 


rence to your Lordſhip by it 


@ — 


greac Worth and Goodneſs, 
and my grateful Acknowledg- 


ments for that particular Share - 
and Intereſt ] have had in 


your Favours. 
Which giye me 38 Oc- 
caſſon to hope that you will 


be as kind to the Book as you 
have Keen to the Author, and 
that as you were, pleas'd to 


_ Ihcourage the UMertaking , 


fo you. will now, favour the ; 


Performance, - which with all 
deference Ard Submiſſion -- Is 


5 humbly preſented to rs 5 


| ora b 
F . hy 1 
* Lord 22 moſt 0⁵⁴ TY 
; =o * wy Hanke Servant, 
0 4 Sos ey NOUS. 


ig only to expreſs my Reve- | 
rence” and Reſpet for your 
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the Savage and brutalized 
without ſome troubleſom reſentments 


of 
| 
— 


THE 


PRIEFACE 


Language, after ſuch a Rule Be 2 
Garden way, fo much more like 


Duelling or Prizm than Dijputing, 


that the more good atured and bet- 


ter Bred part of the World are 


grown almoſt Sick of them and Pre- 
judic'd againſt them, not being able 


to ſee Men Cut and: Slaſh and draw 
Blood from one another after ſuch 
an inbuman manner only to vent their 
own Spleen, and make diverſion for 


Rabble, 


None 1 Religion, 21 
particularly this, have been 
managed of late with that tem- 


2 of Paſſion and Indecency 


fo The Preface, N 
tis bard 3 4 Man to _ ſome cer- 
tain things of this: Charatter without 


being e d, and grow 2 out of 


humour upon t, and being t of 
| Conceit with Mankind, ſuch an ; Idea 

do. they. raiſe of the Malay of 
Human Nature, and ſo do they 
ruffle and Chag ring the Mind of 
the Reader: = which impre ſ ſi- 
ons. be will hardly recover himſelf 
till be meets with Jome Book or other 
of a. Contrary; Spirit ( whereof the 
Biſhop of London-Derry's Ex- 
cellent Diſcourſe, of the Inventions 
of Men in the Worſhip of God 
is 4 Very eminent Inſtance) which 
may ſerve to recompoſe the One, and 


give bim 4 better Opinion of the 0. 


Fer, "TR". 

I have * d in the Mas 
agement of. the preſent. Argument ta 
0 14 OY Oe and Modes 


a ation 


. 
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Te Preface, 
| heed the Searcbaf Truth, | 
' and may argue 4 Mind Concern'd 
only for the fr it, For of all 
the ill ſarted things in Nature 1 
think it the moſt. improper and diſa- 
ceable, to re d in 4 Paſſion, 
75 ally when * ww defence 2 that 
Religion which neither needs it nor 
allows it. And therefore laying a- 
fide all Anger and Difaffe&ion(which 
even for the ad vantage of well rea- 
ſening ought to bs laid aſide) 1 have 
ſet my Self to obſerve the Laws of 
Decency as well as thoſe of good Di. 
courſe, to Conſider 3 as they 
really are in their own Natures, to 
ö repreſent them as 1 find them with all 
hi Calmneſs and Sedateneſs, to regard 
nothing but the pure Merits of the 
| Cauſe, and to treat that Party of 
Men I write againſt with that Cane 
d dur and Reſpect 4s may the better 
label them to > lend Attention to 


my 


= 


The Preface. 


my Arguments, Conſidering it as 
— of the Principal Rules of the 
Art of Perſwaſion to gain upon the 
A ffections of Men in order to the 


Convittion of their Judgments, And 
1 do not know that I am guilty of any 


incivility towards the Men 1 deal. 


with, unleſs it be that of Contra» 


dicting them. Mherein as they 


are even With me, ſo I hope they 
vill not be leſs jo in the other part, 
but will treat me with the like re- 


turn of Civility and good "Temper, 
in Caſe they ſhall think fit to male 
any. 3 *. 


The Occaſion of this undertaking 


| was a Certain late Book calld 
Chriſtianity Not Myſterious, 


one of the moſt Bold, daring and 
irreverent pieces of Defiance to the 
Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion 


that even this Licentious Age has 


F uced, and which has har: frp» 
; | poſed | 


/ 


* 
— 


The Preface. 
poſed to have done great Battery and 
Execution upon them, and to be in- 
deed 4 very ſhrewd and notable Per- 
formance even by people of competent 
| Senſe and Learning, not excluding 
| the Author himſelf who to ſhew his 
| good Opinion both of his Cauſe and 

of his Management of it, has ſince 

publiſh'd a. Second Edition of his 

Book, with inlargements, and 

With bs Name. To Which. 7 

thought. once to have return d a di- 

rect and Formal Anſwer ly way of 

Solution of his Objectians, till upon 

further Con fideration I judg d it bet» 

ter to. give an Abſolute Account of 
the Poſitive Side of the Queſtion; 


and after having laid ſuch grounds in 2g 

it as might be made uſe of for the — 

F  Confutation of his Book, to make a - 
Port Application of them in @ few. , 
Strictures upon it at the End of q A 


Mine. But after 1 bad laid thoſe - 


The Preface. 
Grounds in the Abſolute part, I 
found the Application of 4 was 


7 eaſie to the Author's Objections, 


that they might as well be made by 
my Reader, who might with ſuch 


readineſs out of the Principles here 
eftablifh'd form an Anſwer to all 


that deſerves one in that Book, that 
1 thought there was no need of i in- 
larging the Bulk of mine upon that 
account. Which accordingly tho 1 
do not call by the Name of an An- 
ſuwer to Chriſtianity Not My- 


ſterious, I cannot but reckon to 


have all the Sabſtance (though not 


the Formality) of a Reply to that 


Treatiſe, it being much the ſame 
thing m effeft either to unlock a door 


| for a Man, or to put into his hands 


a Key that will, 
1 write neither for Favour nor for 


Preferment, but only to ſer ve the 


Cauſe of e ( for Jo I call 


that | 


I The Preface. 
that of its Myſteries) and the in- 
tereſt of that Church which is ſo 
great a Friend to it and Maintainer 
e its pureſt and moſt 
rimitive State of Apoſtolical and 
Evangelic Perfection, Of whoſe 
Communion tis my Happineſs to be a 
Member, my Glory to be a Prieſt, 
and that I had better Abilities to do 
ber Service, my higheſt Ambition. 
However 2 are 1 bumbly 
devote and imploy them to that pur- 
poſe, as ] do this and all other my 
Labours. I hope what 1 have 
written may do ſome Service to 
the Cauſe E Defence it Un- 
dertakes, and if it does, I ſhall not 
much regard the reſentments 0 
any Deſigning or not ſo well a 
fected . Perſons, Great or Little, 
Whoſe diſpleaſure it may provoke, 
tho I have taken all due Care not to 
give any body any reaſonable Of: | 
2M An 
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Au ſ 1 Commit the following 
N | Papers to the attentive © Perufal | 
- the Candid and Confiderate _ 


I Neader, and to the Bleſſmg of. f 
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Mong the various Conje- 


The Introductiun. 
ctures Men of a Prophetic- 


15 5 
6.4 | / \ Spirit have fall'n into Con- 


cerning the laſt events, we have had 
, this Opinion not long ſince advanc'd *See 34s: 
5 for one, that as God formerly by re- 075 
jecting the. Jews, made way for the Wie 4 
| -- Cenriles, 10 in the latter days he will larger. 
1\ in like manner by rejecting the Gen- Vl. , 
5 tiles make way for the Jews to enter Part ad. 
ky into the Chriſtian Church. That the a 
{ ſtate of Chriſtianity being become 34. Poi- 
| | -intirely Corrupt, and all over Anti- ts be- 
chriſtiani æ d, the Firſt of thoſe Viols 1: 
53 of the Divine Wrath that are to ex- Vol. 5. 
8-4 terminate the Wicked, and uſher in 335. 
the Terrours of the Great Day, ſhall 
fall upon the Chriſtian World, that 
Chriſtendom ſhall be utterly diſſolv'd, 
broken in pieces, and deſtroy'd, and 
that the Jews ſhall be replaced an 
re eſtabliſh'd upon its Ruins. And, to 
1 render it Worthy of ſo Sore a Cala- 
K mity, that the generality of its Pro- 
is feſſors ſhall not only greatly depart EO 
from the Primitive Power of the E. : 
» | rangelicSpirir, by Apoſtaizing from 
| | E >+ 5 the $ 
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2 An Account of 
the Purity and Perfection of both 


Chriſtian Faith and Life (which we 


have already ſeen come to paſs) but 
ſhall even lay down their Holy Pro- 
feſſion, renounce their very Faith and 
Religion, and turn Infidels. Upon 
the latter part of which Opinion thoſe 
Words of our Saviour ſeem to caſt 
Luk, 18. a very ſuſpicious Aſpect, YVYVhen the 
Son of Man cometh, ſhall he Fog Faith 
upon the Earth? As upon the Former 
Rom. 11. do alſo thoſe words of St. Paul, Thou 


27 22: wilt ſaythen, The Branches were broke 


auſe of un Telief f they were broken 4, 
and thou 755 by Faith. Be not hi 
minded, but fear. For if God 25 not 
the N, ateral Branches, take heed le 
alſo 2 7 not thee. Behold therefore the 


and Severity of God: On 


yo: wrt fell, Severity; but towards 
thee, Goodneſs, if thou continue in his 
Goodneſs. Otherwiſe thou alſo ſhalt be 
cut off: that is, as a dead,wither*d and 
unfruitful Brapch, as were the Jews 
for the ſame Reaſon before, and as 


76,1 $.2. Our Saviour tells us every unfruitful 


Branch {hall be. 

2. And truly if one were to judge 
of theſe Mens Opinion by the pre- 
ſent face and ſtate of things, one 
would 


oh that I mig ht be graffed in, VVell; 


1 
„ TE 


AUAeaſon and Faith. 
would be inclined to think it true, 
and that they had the right Rey of 
Prophecy in their hands. For ſure 
by all Signs and Appearances, the 
Courſe of the World ſeems to drive 
this way ; and if there be ſuch a 
Fatal Revolution to come, no doubt 
but that we are with large ſteps 
haſtening to it. For how are the 
Vitals of Religion continually ſtruck 
at, the Foundations of it unſettled 
and undermined, its venerable Ar- 
ticles diſputed and ridiculed, and by 
what a ſlender thread does Chriſtia: 
nity hang ! The great Complaint 
for a long while has been of the De- 
cay of Chriſtian Piety, and the Uni- 
verſal Corruption of Manners, But 
now our Religion is corrupted as 
well as our Manners, and we every 
day make ſhipwrack of our Faith as 
well as of a good Conſcience. So that 
we have now fill'd our meaſure, and 
are every way ripe for Deſtruction. 
Some deny all Reveal'd Religion, 
and con ax:apage the Chriſtian 
others allowing the Divinity of the 
Religion deny that of its Author, 
together with the Doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation and SatisfaCtis 
on; others again owning his Divi- 

| ES nity 
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it; others again granting that, and 
the other Points, deny the neceſſity 
of his Satisfaction, which is not only 
reſoly'd into mere Pradential Rea- 


ſons (as formerly) inſtead of being 


grounded upon the Eſſential Order 
and Juſtice of God, but is brought 


_ down ſo low of late as to be made 


an Accommodation and Condeſcen- 
ſion to, and a gracious Compliance 
with the common Weakneſles and 
Prejudices of Mankind. Thus is the 
Chrifttan Religion ſo mangled and 


diſmember'd by ſome, and ſo odly 
and infidioully repreſented by others, 
that between them both the general 


Faith of the thing is indanger'd, and 
a ready way prepared to Scepticiſm 
and Infidelit;. | | 

3. Not that T think it ought to be 
any juſt matter of Scandal to any 
conſidering Chriſtians, or Prejudice 
to their Holy Religion to ſee ſo ma- 
ny Corruptions of it, and Apoſta- 
cies and Revoltings from it, ſince 
this is no more than what the Holy 


Spirit of God has often forewarn'd 
us ſhall come to paſs in the latter 
days; wherein we are expreſly told, 

*that perillous times ſhall come, and 


that 


A 


Reaſon and Faith. + 
that Men ſhall reſiſt the Truth, be. ; Tim. 3. 
proud and high-minded, of corrupt 


? minds, and reprobate concerning the 
| Faith. And moreover that they 
. - ſhall privily bring in damnable He. 2 Pet. 2. 


reſies, even deny ing the Lord that 
bought them. This therefore I ſay 
ought in reaſon to be no matter of 
ſcandal to any Chriſtians: And ſo#® 
neither ought the poor, humble, 
ſuffering condition of Jeſus Chriſt 
1 to have been any to the Jews, ſince 
| this alſo was plainly foretold of the 
Meſſias, and made; a notable part of 
his Character. And yet we find 
that the Croſs of, Chriſt was a ſtum- 
| e, and ſo no 


Hhling- block to th Io 
doubt are the preſent ſufferings, I 
may ſay Cracfixios, of his Religion 
to many Chriſtians; the generality 
of which meaſure the certainty of 
their Faith by the firmneſs and con- 
ſtancy of its Profeſſors, and are apt 
more to ſtagger and take offence at 
the untoward appearance of any 
Event, than to be confirm'd in their 
belief from its agreement with An- 
tient Prophecies. | 
4. In the mean time what do thoſe 
without think of us! Particularly 
the Heathens, amongawhom no douht 
2 BE there 


An Account of 
there are ſome that neither want In- 
telligence nor Curiofity to acquaint 

themſelves with the preſent ſtate of 
6 W What a confirmation 
muſt it be to theſe Men in their In- 
fidelity, to ſee Chriſtians grow. wea- 
ry of their own Religion, and wil. 
| ling to part with ' thoſe great and 
weighty Articles of it for which the 
holy Martyrs ſhed their Blood, and 
which could not be extorted from 
them by all the might and power of 
their cruel Emperours. ' Can it be 
expected that theſe Men ſhould em- 
brace a Religion which they ſee thus 
continually deſerted by its own Dif- 
Ciples ! Or rather inſtead of convert- 
ing themſelves to Chriftianity will 
they not look every day when the 
Chriſtians ſhall come over to them 
For truly this ſeems to be the ſtate 
of the Chriſtian World at this time. 
We are poſting as faſt as we can into 
Heatheniſm, and ſtand even upon 
the brink of Infidelity,” The great 
Articles of our Religion are giving 
up every day, and when Men have 
parted with theſe, we are very much 
beholden to them if they retain any 
of the reſt, there being nothing in 
Chriſtianity conſiderable enough, 
pe RR oe | when 


1 


Keaſon and Faith, 
when the . great Myſteries of the 
Trinity, Incarnatiom Cc. are taken 
away, to make it appear an Inſtitu- 
tion worthy of God, or to challenge 
the Aſſent of any thinking and con- 
ſidering Man, But why do I talk 
of running into Heatheniſm? I am 
afraid we are tending further, For 
as from a Socinian tis eaſie to com- 
mence a Deiſt ; fo he that is once a 
Deiſt is in a hopeful way to be an 
Atheiſt whenever he pleaſe. 

5, I do not ſpeak theſe things out 
of a Spirit of Peeviſhneſs and Diſ- 
ſatisfaction, as ſome who being full 
of a Querulous Splenetick Humour, 
and knowing not how better to diſ- 
poſe of it to their caſe, give it vent 
upon the Times, of which they are 
always complaining right or wrong. 
No, the deplorable and dangerous 
ſtate of Chriſtianity, and the too vi- 
ſible growth of Socinianiſm and Deiſm 
among us extort theſe Reflections 
from me, and have given me many 
a troubleſome and uneaſie Thought 
in my private Retirements. For my 
Satisfaction under which, my beſt 
Salvo has been to conſider that God 
governs the World, and that Jeſus 
Chriſt, who is the Head ot his 
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Church, will preſerve it from all 


the Powers of Earth, and even from 


the Gates of Hell. And that tho? 
now the ſeems to be aſleep in this 


Sacred Veſſel while the Tempeſt 
rages, and the Wayes beat againſt 
it, and almoſt cover it, yet ?tis to be 


_ © hoped he will awake, and rebuke the 


Winds .and the Sea, . and make all 


calm and quiet again. However in 
the mean time ?cis fit the Mariners 


ſhould work, and neglect the uſe of 


no means that are neceſſary to the 
ſafety of their Ship; ſome by Wri- 
ting, others by priyate Diſcourſe, and 
all by Prayers and a good Life. 

6. But now whereas all Rational 
Method of Cure is founded upon the 


knowledge of the Cauſe of the Di- 
temper, he that would contribute 


any ghing to the ſtopping this 


Contagion of Religious Scepticiſin, 


that now reigns among us, ought in 


the firſt place to conſider the Reaſon 
of it, what it is that makes Men ſo 
diſpoſed to waver in their Religion, 


and .ſp, ready to part with the great 


Articles and Myſteries of it. Now 


to this purpoſe I call to mind a very 


cConſiderabſe Obſervation of Deſcartes 
Foncerning Atheiſm, Which I take 


* 
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Veaſon and Faith. - of 
to be equally applicable to Infidelity; 7 the” 
cir Ty hy ths of the Myfteries 3 
of the Chriſtian Faith: The Obſer: Meta- 
vation is this, That thoſe things een 
« which are commonly alledged by ; 
« Atheiſts to impugne the Exiſtence 
; & of God, do all turn upon this, that 
| either we attribute ſome Humane 
Affection to God, or elſe arrogate ſo 
« great force and penetration to our 
* own minds as to go about to com- 
“ prehend and determine what God 
ö sean, and ought to do. So that if 
„ we would but carry about us this 
„Thought, that our Minds are to be 
6 conſider'd as Finite, but God as In- 
<© comprehenſible and Infinite, there 
* would be no further difficulty in 
any of their Objections. Thus that 
very Acute and Judicious Perſon 
concerning the Grounds of Atheiſm. 
And in like manner I think it may 
be faid of Infidelity as to the Myſte- 
ries of Chriſtianity, That the great 
Reaſon why ſo many that call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians do ſo obſtinately 
cavil at them and diſpute them, is, 
that either they think too meanly of 
God, or too highly of themſelves; 
that either they aſcribe ſomething 
| Humane to i Nature, or ſome- 
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An Account of 
thing Divine to their mn; that ei- 
ther they ſet too narrow limits to 
the Divine Power and Greatneſs, or 
carry out too far thoſe of their own 
underſtandings ; in one word, that 
either they Humanize God, or D#ify 
themſelves and their own Rational 
Abilities. | 33 

7. And they confeſs in effect as 
much themſelves. For the Reaſon 
that theſe Men commonly give out 
and pretend for their not allowing 
the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion any room in their Creed, is, 


that they are above the reach of their 


VUnderſtandings. They cannot com- 
prehend them, or conceive how they 
can be, and therefore will not be- 
lieve them; having fix'd it as a Law 
in the general to believe nothing but 


what they can comprehend. But 


now whete-does the Ground of this 
_ Conſequence reſt at laſt, or upon 
what Principle does it ultimately de- 
pend? How comes the Incompre- 


henſibility of a Point of Faith to be 


a preſumption againſt it; why is its 


being above their Reaſon an Argu- 
ment that it is not true? Why ay, 
but only becauſe in the firſt place. 
they attribute ſo much to their 


Reaſon 


% aw. # 


| Reaſon and Faith, 
Reaſon (at leaft by a Confuſe Senti- 
ment) as to prefume it to be the Mea- 


ſure and Standard of all Truth, and 


that nothing that is True can really 
be above it. Here I ſay the ſtreſs of 
the matter will "reſt at laſt. For 
ſhould the Argument of theſe Men 
be reduced to a Syllogiſtical Form, 
it muſt neceſſarily proceed thus, 


Whatever is above our Reaſon it not 


Iso be belie das true; 
But the Reputed Myſteries of Chri- 
ſtianity are above our Reaſon : 
Therefore the Repated Myſteries of 
C. briſtianity are not to be believ'd 
as true. N 


Now the only conteſtable Propo- 


ſition in this Syllogiſm is the Maſor, 


which can be prov'd by no other 
Principle than this, That our Rea- 
ſon is the Meaſure of all Truth, and 
whoſe Proof muſt be in this Form, 


Whatever is above the Meaſure of all 
Truth is not to be believꝰd as true; 
Hur aur Reaſon is the Meaſure of all 

Sq 

Therefore whatever is above our Rea- 

- * ſon is not to be believd as true. 
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VB By this Analyſis bf their Argu- 


ment into its Principle; it is plain, 
that this their Reaſon) of disbeliev- 
ing the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion, viz. Becauſe they are above 
their Reuaſon, does at laſt reſolve in- 
to this, hat their Reaſon is the Mea- 
fare of all Trath, and that they can 
comprehend all things. For other- 
wiſe how ſhould their not being able 
to comprehend a thing, be an Argu- 
ment that it is not true? This I pre- 
ſume is a Principle our Adverſaries 
would be loth to own, and indeed 
with good. Reaſon, it being the moſt 
extravagantly abſurd and -ſelf-arro- 


I gating one that can poſſibly enter 


the Thought, or proceed from the 
Mouth of a Man. And accordingly 
I da not know any Socinian that had 
the immodeſty in terms openly to 
aſſert it. But this is what they muſt 
come to if they will ſpeak out, and 
what in the mean time they do ver- 
tually and implicitly ſay. So then their 
procedure in ſhort ſeems to be this, 
They firſt ſet their Reaſon above all 
things, and then will believe nothing 
that is above their Reaſon. And if this 
- he not in an unreaſonable meaſure * | 
A 8 ecexalt 
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| Reaſoit and Faith, +» 
ond its due bounds, nay to ſet it no 
unds at all, but ſtrictij to make 
it Infinite, and ſo to aſcribe'to it no 
| leſs than a Divine Perfection, I muſt 
profeſs my deſpair ever to know ¾·¾ 
what. is. n Wait eignen 
8. To be the adequate Meaſure 
of all Truth, ſo as to have no one 
Truth above the comprehenſion of 
it, is as much as can be faid of the 
Reaſon and Underſtanding of God 
- _ himſelf. © His Infinite Underſtanding 
— is indeed truly and neceſſarily ſo, 
and whatever is above his Reaſon is 
jor that very reaſon moſt: certainly 
; not true. Becauſe he eſſentially com- 
prehending all that truly is, it muſt 
neceſſarily follow that whatever he 
does not comprehend muſt be zo» 
thing. But to ſay the ſame of the 
Reaſon of a Man, or of the Intelli- 
gence of the moſt illuminated Angel, 
would be to confound all diſtinction 
between Finite and Infinice , God 
and Creature, and to advance the 
moſt abſurd, and withal the moft 
impious and blaſpemous Propoſiti- 
on imaginable. And yet this is the 
general Principle upon which the 
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come to) by 


An Account b 
Body of Socinianiſi turns, and by 


which it would be moſt directly and 


moſt compendiouſly confuted. 


9. 1 ſhall therefore take hold: of 


it by this handle: And ſince that 


which is a Principle one way, as we 


argue forwards from the Cauſe to 
the Effect, may be conſidered as a 
Conſequence another way, as we 
argue backwards from the Effect to 


the Cauſe; and fince there are theſe 


two general ways of Reaſoning, I 


ſhall therefore proceed both theſe 


wayes in the management of the 


3 Argument, which accordin a 


ſhall turn-chicfly upon this doub 


Hinge. Firſt, I all overturn their 


Principle (I call it theirs, becauſe tis 
what they muſt at laſt neceſſarily 
ſhewing that Humane 
Reaſon is not the meaſure of Truth, 
or that there may be ſome things 
True which are above the compre- 


henſion of Humane Reaſon, and that 


therefore a things being above Rea- 
ſon is no concluding Argument of its 


not being True. Secondly, I ſhall 
argue ab Abſurdo, by ſhewing that if 
a things being above Reaſon: were 
an Argument of its not being True, 


then 


4 
„ 
2 
* 


Reaſon and Faith. 
then it will follow that Humane 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of all Truth 


t 


which if I bring them to, I ſhall | 


think them reduced to a ſufficient 
Abſurdity. Theſe I intend as the 
two great Pillars of this Work 
which like the ſides of an Arch wi 
ſtrengthen and bear up one another, 
that which is liable to exception in 


the former part being made out in 
the latter, and that which 1s liable to 


exception in the latter -being made 


out in the former. For if it be que- 


ſtioned in the Firſt Part whether this 
be indeed their Principle, That Hu- 
mane Reaſon is the Meaſure of all 
Truth, that will appear in the Se- 


cond, wherein it will be ſhewn to 


follow from their ſuppoſition. And 
if it be queſtion'd in the Second Part, 


whether this their Principle be ab- 


furd, and ſo whether they are redu- 
ced to an Abſurdity, that will ap- 
pear in the Firſt, wherein this Prin- 
ciple is ſhewn to be Falſe. 
10. And when by this Method I 
have ſhewn in general both 4 Priori 


and 4 Poſteriori, that a things being 


above Humane Reaſon is of it ſelf 


no ſufficient Argument of its not be- 


ing 


— 
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An Account of 
ing true, I ſhall then make applica- 
tion of all to the Myfteries of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which I ſhall 
ſhew may be true notwithſtanding: 
their being above Humane Reaſon, 
and ſo that their being above it is no 
juſt ground to conclude them Falſe, 
and that therefore they ought to be 
believed" notwithſtanding their being 
above our Reaſon, which in this: 
caſe ought to be no prejudice to out 

Faith, Funofing them otherwiſe ſuf- 
ficiently revealed. Which- whether. 
they are or no I ſhall not diſcuſs, 
my deſign at preſent; not being to 
enter into the detail of the Contro- 
verſte, to prove the particular My- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, fuch 
as the Trinity, Incarnation, or the 


like, butonly to lay a genere! ground 


and foundation for the belief of thoſe 
Articles, and to deſtroy that upon 
- which the Body of Socinianiſin ſtands. 
The Great and General Principle of 
which I take to be, That nothing is 
to be believ'd as reveaPd by God, 
that is above the comprehenſion of 
Humane Reaſon; or, That a Man 
is to believe nothing but what he 
ean comprehend, Which Principle I 
EN „„ 


Y 


_ RiafonaridFalth 
hope by the help of God, with the 


utmoſt Evidence and Demonſtration. 


to overthrow. And becauſe in order 
to this I muſt firſt give a direct and 
profeſs'd Account of Reaſon and 
Faith, beſides what will be ſaid In- 
cidentally and Occaſionally of them 
in the Courſe of the Treatiſe, whoſe 
main deſign is ſo to adjuſt and ac- 
commodate the Natures and Proper- 
tics of theſe two things together, as 
to ſhew the Reaſonableneſs of be- 


lieving the Myſteries of the Chr. 


ſtiao Religion; thereupon. it is that 
I intitle the whole, "Az Account” 0 


Realon and Faith, in relation to the 


Myſttries of Chriſtianity, This 'is 
the Ce what Ideſign, the Par- 


ticulars of which will be more 8 


ſtinctly laid down and accounted fot 


* 
. 
* 


in the following Chapters. 
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Of Reaſon. 


fu on of Thoughts; whoeyer will 
Diſcourſe clearly and diſtinctly of 


any Subject, muſt in the firſt place 


fix and ſettle the ſignification of his 


ertts, in caſe they are Ambiguous z 


is, if one and the ſame Term be 


| applyed to, different Ideas. In this 


caſe, Definition of the Name is to go 
before the Definition of the Thing; 
between which two I conceive th 
difference to be this, That in a Vo- 
mina Definition the word is only 
determin'd to ſuch a certain Idea, 
whereas in a Real one, the Idea it 
ſelf is opened Ad explained by ſome 
other Ideas that are ſuppoſed to be 
contain'd and involv'd in it. Upon 
which account it is that Nominal 
Definitions are Arbitrary, and there- 
fore inconteſtable, and therefore may 


1. A ee of Words being 
2 one great occaſion of Con- 


de 


oy Z 
d — 
ee 
. 


be FIRM as Principles in Diſddurſe, as 
| they are in Geomerry; whereas Real 
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Definitions ate not Acer N. 
mult be conform'd to the 

things, and fo, are not to be Ta 
for Principles, whoſe Truth is to be 


| = whoſe Truth is to Be oved, 

2. . Nag 
biguous wotd;. arid of various accep- 
tation, Befofe I proceed to give an 


account of the 5 of he my 


it will be Jane chit 1 define the 


Name; which will alſo” be the bet- 


ter dend if it be firſt 4% e 


Now all Diſtinction being 9 


ion in Which, 40200 15 to the 

les of Eogith', : "the Di bution 

du to oe into the moſt 10 
moſt immediate Membi 

Shall accordingly diſtinguiſh of the 

ſeveral meanings of this word; Res: 


by the ſame meaſure as 1 would 


divide an} whole into its parts. 

3. J tonſitler thetefore that tlic 
thoſt general diſtribution of Reaſon, 
is into that of the Obje& and that of 


the Subject; or, to Word it more 


Intelligibly, though perhaps not al- 


* 0 2 into 21 


ypofed, but for difpurable Propoſi- 
z therefore being an ami⸗ | 


'9 


20 


of the Thing, and that of the U 
derſtanding. Reaſon objective, oo 
the Thing, is again very, various 
/ Sometimes it- is taken for Trath, and 
that both for Truth of the Thing, 
neee Le „ 
namely the Eſſential relations that 
are between Ideas, and for Truth of 
the Propefition which is its confor- 
mity to thoſe Ideal Relations. Thus 
it is taken the firſt way for the Ideal 
Relations themſelves; when we in» 
quire whether the Reaſons of Good 
and Evil are ab Eterna, meaning by 
Reejorr Che Eſſential Relations or 
Differences. Thus again it is taken 
tlie ſecond way, for the agfeement 
or conformity of a Propoſition. with 
thoſe Eſſential Relations; as when 
we ſay, Jh is Senſe and Reaſon; 
meaning that the Propaſition is true, 
and conformable to the Nature of 
things. Sometimes again it is taken 
for the Medium, Argument, or Prin- 
ciple whereby a Truth is proved; as 
when we ſay, Do you prove this by 
Reaſon or by Authority ? Sometimes 
again for the Rules and. Meaſures of 
Reaſoning ; as ſuppoſe I ſhould ſay, 
That Reaſon, # the - fitteſt Study for 4 
Rational Creature, I ſhould be ſu : 
VVV le 
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Reaſon and Faith. 21 
oſed to mean thoſe Rules ard Mea - | 
ures wheteby we ought to reaſon, 
and ſo to intend a commendation ot 
Lagicl. * Sometimes again it is taken 
for Mederation; as when we ſay 5 
— 1 Reaſon in all things. 80 
es for Right, Equity or Juffice; 
the oberen de Which is com- 
monly calbd, Doing 4 Man Reaſon. 
It is alſo teten for the End or 0 


tive of an Action; as Wien we fe 
For whit Reaſon' 45 you thit'or that; In 
Which eeclg it is uſed by dige Poet; 1 70 


ef Tt $1 ; ohne 072 


— at pol Ratio volt. ll 


— 
710 


4. Code we now to the- 'Ecnlide: 
ration of Reaſon, 4s tis taken fab 
jetrvely, the other general part of 
its diſtinction, iu which: alſo there is 

ſome variety of A For 
it is ſometimes taken for” AQ, 
ſometimes for the Habit, and ſome- 
times for the Natural Poles! or Fa- 
culry. of ' Reaſoning; For the” Act; 
as When we ſay of 4 Man fl 
that he 5s deprived of bi Neiſon. For 
the Habit; as when we {ai of 2 
Man, that Fg has loſt” his "Reaſon, 
War” his * are 1 


. 


of Reaſoning; 


An Account of 
diſorder d and impaix*d by a Diſeaſe. 
For the Nacural Power or beer | 
as When we fay, 
That Man ig 4 iCrhators induced with 
eaſon, Which being a Propofition 
of Univerſal Truth, and that pro- 


ceeds of Man as Man, muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be verified of every Man, and 
conſequently muſt not be meant of 
the Act or Habit of Reaſon, (for 
theſe are not at all times in every 
) but of the Natural Power or 
daculty of it, which is not lyable to 
be ſuſpended as the Act, nor loſt as 
the Habit, but is Eſſential to the Na- 


ture of Man, that which conſtitutes | 
him what the is, and diſtinguiſhes 


him from. other Creatures, and con- 


ſequently is inſeparable from him, 


whether aſleep or awake, Whether 3 


ick or well. 


5. Reaſon thus, conſider. as it 
Rands for a Power or Faculty in Hu- 
man Nature, may be taken again ei- 


ther largelyor ſtriftly. Largely, for f 


the Tower & Thinkin — 2 or Peteep- 
tion in general, whereby a Man is | 
capable | of knowing or nderfinnd- 


| - go Truth, let it be by what | 


| * 


of i what order or method | 
ſoever * 


\ 
* 
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Reaſon and Faith. 


manner, and according to a 
order and method, namely, 


another, or to the knowledge of 


| what is, as yet, obſcure and unknown, 
by the knowledge of what is more 


clear and better known ; 
which a fuller account by and by. 


6. After having thus diſtinguiſhe, 


with what exactneſs of order 1 


could, the ſeveral Acceptations of 


the word Reaſon, I ſhall in the next 
lace define in which of theſe Senfes 
now uſe it, By Reaſon then in this 


place, I intend not Reaſon of the 


Object, but that of the Subject; and 


that not as to the Act or Habit, but 


as to the Natural Power or Faculty 
of Reaſoning. And that again not 
as it is taken ſtrictly, as it uſes a cer · 
rticular proceſs in its opera- 


tion, 


Senſe Reaſon is here the ſame with 


 Vnaerſtanding. - And fo it is often 
uſed ; as when we ſay, The Reaſon 


of a Man teaches him this or that; 


C 4 meany 


ſever. Strictly, for the ſame Power 
proceeding after a certain _ 
m the 
knowledge of one thing to that of 


ut as it is taken more at large 
for the power of perceiving or know- 
ing in general; According to which 
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meaning his Underſtandin at large, 
or the general Power whereby he 


ungerſtands. For if Science, which 


ſtrictly taken is that particular kind 
of Know ledge,ythich b acquired by 
Demonſtration, be yet .gften, uſed, 


% - 
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more largely ſor Knowledge in gene- 


” @ * 


ral, why may not Rea/on, the great 


. 


Principle and Faculty of Science, 
Which ſtrictly taken ſignifies a Power 5 


of, Knowing, by ſuch a certain way 


and in ſuch a certain manner of pro- 
ceeding, be taken as well in a greater 
latitude, for the Power of Knowing 


or Underſtanding in general? 


ee th : Subject 
and, Queſtion now under Conſidera- 
tion requires, that, it ſhould be thus 


uſed here. For when ?tis inquired 


Vhether there hę any thing in Reli: 

1 2 1 | we +4 1 . 
gion above Realon, the meaning cer- 
tainly can * LE ** | 
there be any. thing which ſurpaſſes, 


oy . 


* 


the Fou et and Capacity of a Mans 


Underſtandigg to comprehend or ac- 
count for? And he that ſays there is, 
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be no other than whether 


nothung in Religion above Reaſon, - 
I ſuppoſecl to mean, that there is 
ach in it beyond the comprehen-, 
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ing, nothing but What he can pro- 
found and fathom. And ſo alſo he 
that ſays, that there are Myſteries in 
Chriſtianity, or things above our 
Reaſon, mult be preſumed to mean, 
that there are ReyeaPd Truths that 
ſo far exceed the meaſure of our In- 
tellectual Faculties, and are of a ſize 


things : Where by Reaſoz 'tis plain 
1 mult, mean the ſame as Ua. 


. anding. f 
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| | 8. What this Power or Principle 
1 of Underſtanding is in its ſelf, or in 

11 is own Nature and Effence, I do not 

| | pretend to know, as nat having any 

| | clear Idea ot my own Soul, and in- 
| di,eed as not knowing my (elf at all | 
8 by Idea, but only by a confuſe Sen« 
8g | timent of internal Conſciouſneſs. | 
ms And therefore I ſhall not go about to 


examine what it is. For the ſame 
reaſon alſo I ſhall not ſet my ſelf to 
5 conſider Whether the Underſtanding 
8 be any Power or Faculty really di- 
—_—_ ſtinct from the Soul, or only the Soul 
| | it felf acting after a certain manner, 

this being almoſt as obſcure as the 


1 | other; and I care not to employ ei- 
3 | ther my own Thoughts, or my Rea | 
1 ders, upon things whereof I have 
USB not any clear Conception. All that 
8; 2 J ſhall therefore further treat of con- 


1 c0Cerning the Underſtanding (for ſo I 
1 | now call our Reaſon) ſhall be with 
| * reſpect to its Operations, by which | 
3 , the Nature of it is beſt known, and 
[ , Whereof we are not only Conſcious Þ 
by way of Sentiment, but have alſo, | 
Pr at leaſt by ſelf- reflexion may have, 
1 ſiome Notion and Conception by wax 
F | HR | g. Now, 
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9. Now theſe are ordinarily 
poſed to bethree, rebel, 


r By Appreboaſio, 


meaning the {imple view or _ 


tion of a thing; by 2 
joining or ſeparating Ideas b Af. 
 firmatian or ſeour je 


the collecting of * from ano- 
ther. And dowd 


gur Syſtems of Logick have for a 


great while proceeded with 
Agreement. But as Authentic 


Time and Conſent have made his 


Diviſion, I cannot think it right 
when I compare.it with what by lelf- 
reflexion I find to paſs within my 


own Mind. For Apr it Were 


PAN the matter of it; that is, 
mean, that judgment and Dif- 
courle did really belong ong to the Un- 


l the Fhiloſo- 
e Carteſian . will by 


RO: _ allow) yet the Form of it 


muſt needs be — unartificial and 
Inaccurate, For Truth being the 
general Object of the Underltanding, 
ang there being nothing in Truth 


t Ideas and the Relation that is 


tween them, "ris impoſſible there 
Wa be any moreoperations of the 


Under» ; 
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An Account of - 
Underſtanding than - Perception and 
Juag ment; Verceptionas to the Ideas 
themſelves, and judgment as to their 
Relation. Which Judgment?tis true 
may be either Immediate or Medi- 


ate; Immediate when the Relations 


of Ideas are judg'd of by the very 


Ideas themſelves, or Mediate when 


they are judg'd of by the help and 
means of ſome other Idea, but then 
all this is but Judgment ſtill, though. 
in two different ways, the difference 
between them being the ſame as be- 
tween judging of a thing under the 
Pormality' of ' a Propoſition , ' and 
judging of the ſame thing under the 
Formality of a Concluſion.” Theſe 
indeed are different ways of judging, 
but ſtill they are both but Judgments, 
and one! as much as the other. So 
that in reality that which theſe Men 
call Dione is but a ſpecies of Fudg- 
ment; and if for that reaſon they 
will conſider it as diſtinct from Judg- 


ment and make it a third Operation, 


they might as well have put in the 
other ſpecies too (Judgment imme- 
diate) and ſo made a fourth. But 
then this is againſt the great Funda- 
mental Law. of - Diviſion which re- 
MA: | __ quires 
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quires that one of the Members 
other, as that the other may be af- 


firm'd of it. Which is * the 
Caſe here, this being ſuch a kind of 


* Diviſion, as if one ſhould divide a 
Living Creature into a Plant, an 


Animal and a Man, and that becauſe 
Diſcourſe ..is as much a Species of 


29 
ought not to be ſo included in the 


Judgment as Man is of. Animal. 


And herein (though the matter be ſo 
clear that I need it not) yet I happen 
to have the Authority of a conſide- 


rable Philoſopher on my ſide, Mon- 


fieur; Derodon, who in theſe: few 
words expreſſes his Senſe full and 


- . 


Operation of, the Mind, ſays he, 1 
enmmonly call i Diſcourſe, but is pro- 


home to this 0 : The third Philoſo. 
'f 


| per ly. the. Judgment of the C onſequent, 


an inferr d from the Judgment of the 
Ain e 8 
10. By this it is evident, that 


f ſuppoſing the. matter of this Divi- 


ſion never ſo true, that is, that Judg- 


ment and Diſcourſe do appertain to 


the Underſtanding, yet the Form of 
it is wrong; Diſcourſe, which is 
here made a third member of the 


Diviſion, being contain d under Judg- 


ment, 


contract. 
P. 242. 


ration that belongs to hs Untter- 


An Account of 
ment; which” is the ſecond, 4s the 
Species of it. But neither is the 


matter of it true, For ne 
and Diſcourſe; or to i up 


ak more ac- 
curately, Judgment, whether imme- 
diate or mediate, does indeed not 
belong to the Underſtanding , but 
8 Wil by and by a ppear) to the : 
il. There is but one 12 Ope- 


ſtanding, and that is Perreprion, For 
as I ſaid before, Fruth being the 
Object of the and 
ng, and there being nothing in Fruth 
but Ideas and tar Relations; a that 
the Underſtanding can here 3 
do will be only to percei ve W 5 
Ideas, and the ſeveral Relations that 
are betweety them; For when this 
is done, then is a thing ſufftciently 
underſtood, to underſtand a thing 
being no more than to/ perceive its 
Ideas, and how they ſtand related 
to one another. Here is the whole 
compaſs: and full extent of the Un- 
derſtanding, and all chat we can poſ- 
fibly- conceive by it; and he that 
— Ideas and their Relations 
underſtands as much of them as is 
to be underflood: Whereby it is 
-. evident, 
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VBueadon and Faith, 
ion is the 


evident, that Percept only 

operation of the Under and 

t it can have no other. Iis true 
indeed there is variety in this Per · 
ception, it being either Simple or 
Complex; Simple of the Ideas tbem- 
ſelves, and Complex of their Rela» 
tions; which latter again is either 


Immediate or Mediate, (as was ſaid 
betore of Jadgment) but ſtill tis all 


but Perception, though differently 


modified; which therefore I cons 


clude to be the only Operation that 
properly belongs to the Underſtands 
* 1. But now if all that of riglit 


belongs to the Underſtanding. be Per- 
ception, then *tis moſt certain that 


1 Jupgment cannot belong to the Un- 
r 


anding, and that becauſe Judg- 


ment is not Perception. For we are 


ſaid to judge as we perceive, and 
ſome are ſo much in haſte that they 
will judge before they gre which 
Na ews them to be two difs” 
rent things. And that they are fo 


this one Argument well conſidered 


is a Demonſtration, that Judgment 


38 is a Fallible thing, that may be. true 


or falſe as it happens; whereas Per- 
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ception is always true, it being 4 
Contradiction that it ſhould be other- 
wiſe: For what a Man does not 
truly perceive he does not perceive 


at all. I conclude therefore that 
Judgment is not Perception; And 
{ſince Perception is (as has been 


ſhewn) the only operation of the 


Underſtanding, I conclude again that 
Judgment does hot belong to the 
Underſtanding. It muſt therefore 
belong to the Will, which is the 
proper ſeat both of judgment and 
of Errour too. And it 15 nothing 
elſe but the Will's conſenting to and 
acquieſcing in the Repreſentations 
that are made by the 3 
Which agrees well with thoſe wel | 


ty and very fruitful-Maxims, That 


« the Will is the Subject and Prin- 
«« ciple of all Errour as well as Sin 


% (which indeed ought to be volun- 
« tary to make it culpable), That 


« tis in our Power to avoid Errour 
« by ſuſpending out Judgment till 
<«. the Evidence bt clear, though 'tis 
& not in our Power to avoid Tgno- 


“ rance or Non-Perception of ma 


« things by reaſon of the limitedneſs ; | 


of our Faculties: That the fault 
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of thoſe that err is, that their 
c Wills run before their Under- 
8 ſtandings, that the judge and 
e pronounce before they 


N : Egeln 
« or of 2 Whereof they hayes 
„ really no 1, W 

| < deed is a great fault, and the cauſe 


erception , which in- 


F< of all our diſorders. That we are 
F< accountable for our Judgments as 
F< well as for any of our other Acti- 


% ons. And laſtly, That God is not 


ie Cauſe of any of our Errours, 


"oo 


1 


* 


4 
% 


4 which with reſpect to him are on- 
ly Negations ; bccafioned only by 
& his not having given us larger Ca- 
* 8 but with reſpect to our 
ce e 


Ives are Privations, proceeding 


from the ill uſe we make of th 

Natural Capacities he has indued 
aus with. All which great and mo- 
Imentous Truths are grounded upon 


4 the vety Principle now laid down; | 


(which by this may appear to be 


ſomething more than a Curioſity) 


hat Judgmerit however commonly 
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theſe things cohere together, and ſo 
aptly does one Truth and de- 
pend upon another, WII 

12. But as right as I think this. 
Account of the matter to be, yet 
conſidering what an innovation it is 
from the Scholaſtic Meaſures, - and 
how like a Paradox it looks, I think 

* a little Countenance from Authority Þ 

may do well to counterpoiſe the Pre- 

judice of Singularity. And becauſe 

this is a greater Innovation than the 

precedent one, I ſhall back it with 

an Authority proportionably greater 

than what was uſed upon the other 

2 occaſion. It may be well concludel 

Ferne 8 from what has been ſaid (lays a Mo- 1 

Lir. 1. dern Writer, and whom I think 1 

. 1 may venture to call a Philoſopher)/ 

that the Underſtanding never judges, © 

fince it only peretives, or ſince Judg- 

ments and even Reaſonings, with re. 

ſpect to the Underſtanding, are only © 

pure Perceptions. That tis the Will | 

alone which truly judges in acquieſcing 

in that which he Unaer ſtanding repre- 

ſents to it, and in voluntarily repoſing 

it ſelf therein, And that alſo tis 

that alone which leads us into Errour. 

Again ; 1 ſay then that there is 5 4 

| ' otner 7 
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»rher difference on the part of the Us. 
derſtanding berween a fiir Perception, 
Judgment and Diſcoarſe, but "that ths 
Upnatr tanding perctives's thim 
without any relation to a thing whats 
3 /oever, by 4 fimple Perroptiun. Thad 
it perceives the Relations between 1199 
ve more things in Judgement, © And 
3 that in fine, it | 
that are between the Relations of things 


le in Diſcourſe. So that all the Operas 
ne tions of the Underflanding are 40 
th other than pure Perceptions. All 
er which he further explains and con- 


firms by an Illuſtration taken from 
Numbers, with ſome other very 
conliderable Reflections upon it; 


curious Reader to conſult in order to 
his better ſatisfactio . 
de» 13. To this Account of this moſt 
re · excellent Perſon T fully agree as to 
the ſubſtance and matter of it, — 
would by his leave make ſome little 
BN Alteration in the Form of it; con- 
eerning which he had no occaſion to 
be ſollicitous, as not deſigning a for- 
„ mal and exact diviſion of the Ope- 


f unly to ſhew that they were all no 
D 2 other 


wes the Relations © 


Which for brevity's fake I leave the 


rations. of the Underſtanding ; but - 
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other than pure Perceptions. And 
ſo far his repreſentation of the Mat- 
ter is right, and ſo, I ſuppoſe; will 
the Form ot it be too if it run thus. 
The only operation of the Under- 
ſtanding is Perception: Which Per- 
ception is either Simple or Complex. 
Simple of the Ideas themſelves, and 


Complex of their Relations. Which 


Complex Perception is again two- 
fold, Immediate or Mediate. Im- 
mediate when the Relations of Ideas 
are perceiv'd by the perception and 
collation of the very Ideas them- 
ſelves whoſe Relations they are; 
Mediate when thoſe Relations are 
perceiv*d by the help or mediation 
of ſome third Idea, made uſe of as 


a; common meaſure of comparing 


thoſe Ideas which could not be ſo 
collated together as to have their 


Relations perceiv'd by themſelves, 


And in this, I think, we have a right 


Account of the Operations of the 


Underſtanding , both as to Matter 
and Form; the knowledge of which, 
conſidering how much Spirit is a- 


bove Body, though it were only a. 


piece of Speculation and Curioſity, 
I fhould think of greater worth and 
" con- 
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conſideration than that of the Pro- 
perties of Lines and Figures, or any 
of the Phenomena's of Nature. 
14. This Complex Perception, or 
the Perception of the Relations that 
are between Ideas, I take to be the 
ſame with what we commonly call 
EX uomledge: Which is uſually defi- 
ned by an evident Aſſent, e 
not rightly. For an evident Aſſent 
is the ſame as an Aſſent upon Evi- 
dence; that is, an Aſſent to an evi- 
dent thing, or to a thing - whereof 
we haye an evident Perception. But 
now Perception and Aſſent are two 
things, (the former being the ground 
of the latter) and *tis in the Percep- 
tion, not in the Aſſent, that Know- 
ledge properly conſiſts. For Know- 
leqdge is moſt certainly an Act of the 
VUnderſtanding; and it was ſhewn 
before, that the only Operation of 
that is Perception. As for Aſſent, 
that will be found to belong to ano- 
ther Principle. For Aſſent is no o- 
ther than an Afirmative Judgment; 
WM (for then a Man is ſaid to aſſent to 2 
a thing when he judges it to be ſo | 
„or lo, and then to diſſent when he 
and oY judges it not to be ſo); and Judg- 
3 D;z ment, 
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ment, as was ſhewn before, 2 
to the Will. Nor is it any thing to 
the contrary that We necsſſarily af 
ſent to whatſoever we clearly Hire 
esive. This neither proves Aer 


pod Perception to be one and tlie 


ſome, nor that Aſſem does not be+ 
Wi the Will, but only that the 
'reeeſfarily follows, and cannot 
5 "refit th clear Light of the 
VrderAandin „ Which is a great 
Truth, bit 50 Odjection. Aſſent 
therefore 3s aways voluntary, tho? 
not always fee; and whether vo: 
2 ry of free is 4 008 Ac of the | 
Will imbraeing and acquieſcing in 
what is 8 to it by the Un- 
derſtanding. And therefore though 
We do a ways aſſent to what we 


evidently perceive, yet Knowledge 


does not conſiſt in thè Aﬀetit, but in 
the Perception, which is the ground 
of that Aſſent⸗ | 

15. Fot, to puſh the matter a 
little further, though Aſſent neeeſ. 
farily follows upon cleat TROP, \ 
and cannot be ſeparated from it, 


ſure we may uſe Abſtrattion Rory I 


and conſider Perception without con- 


N. 
not 
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not including the Idea of the other. 
But now I would fain know whes 


ther he that clearly perceives the 


Relations of things one ta another; 
ay not be truly ſaid to underſtand 
or know thoſe things ? Or whether 


W there be any thing further requiſite 
to the underſtanding or knowledge 
of a thing after a full and clear per-. 


ception of it? If not, (as I think no 
Man that conſiders what he ſpeaks 
will ſay that there is) then Know- 
ledge is ſuppoſed to be in its com- 


pleat and perfect act of being by 


erception alone, and that before 


1 any Aſſent be given; which Aſſent 


therefore cannot go to the making 


up of its Nature, fince it was ſup- 


poſed to be compleat without it. To 
which I add, That let our Aſſent be 
join'd with never ſo much Evidence, 


ſtill we are ſaid to aſſent becauſe we 


know, and to what we know. So 
that our Knowledge is here preſup- 
poſed to our Aſſent, and conſequent- 


© 


NV 5 is in order of Nature at leaſt be- 


re it, and therefore cannot conſiſt 
in it. I conclude therefore that 
Knowledge is not evident Aſſent, 
but Perception, particularly that Per- 
D ception 
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ception which I call Complex, the 
perception of the Relations that are 
Rewer Ideas, whether as to Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement. Which, I 
think, till we dan meet With a bet- 
ter, may ſerve for a tolerable Defini- 
tion of Knowledge. 


16. But now whereas this Com- 
plex Perception (as was noted above) 
is either Immediate or Mediate; 
jence it is thar our Knowledge alſo 
admits of the fame divilion, being 
either Immediate or Mediate, or if 
you pleaſe, Intuitive or Demonſtra- 
tive. Between which two the dif- 


| ference uſually made is, that in In- 
tuitive Knowledge we have an in- 


tire and ſimultaneous view of things, 
and ſee all at once; whereas in De- 
monſtrative Knowledge. our proſ- 
pect opens by degrees, and we pro- 
ceed ſtep by ſtes, advancing from 
the knowledge of one thing to that 
of another, This account indeed is 
true; but not explicit enough to 
make it clear: For *tis Characteri- 
ſing from the effect only, and does 
not explain how our view in Intui- 
tiye Knowledge comes to be ſo in- 


fire, and in Hemonſtrative {0 Lp 


Reaſon and Faith. — 


9s 2 and progreſſive. This there. 
& Þ fore muſt be deduced higher, and 
- explained by a more diſtinct Princt- 
I ple. And I think we ſhall diſtin: 


auiſh them more clearly and exactly 
- by faying, That Intuitive Know- 
iledge is when we perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of one Idea 
with another immediately and by 
- themſelves, without the mediation 
o Nor intervention of any other Idea. 
g Demonſtrative, when this agreement 


2 "5 . . . . 
if For diſagreement is perceiv'd not im- 


I mediately, by comparing the Ideas 
f. with themſelves, but mediately, by 


comparing them-with a third; that 
is, when we perceive them to agree 


* 


Ss, Per diſagree with themſelves, as we 
— 1 nd them to do ſo with ſome third 
idea, which we are oftentimes for- 


2 ed to make uſe of as à common 
m inneaſure, becauſe we cannot always, 
at hy reaſon of the narrowneſs of our 
is Faculties, ſo collate and confront our 
tao Ppther Ideas together, as to ſee whe- 
is Wer they agree or no by their mere 
4 5 ompariſ TORE oY | 
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exg BW n ; 
i- 127. This Demonſtrative Know- 


n- edge is what in the Schools is calld 
a- Pence, concerning which great fir 
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An Account of 
is made, and variety of Definitions 
given, but which by the meaſures 
already laid down, appears to be no- 
thing elfe but a Mediate Perception, 
or the perception of the Relations 
of Ideas by the mediation of ſome 
other Idea. This other Idea is what 
we uſually call a Medium or Proof, 
becauſe it is the common meaſure 
whereby our Ideas are compared , 
and the Relations between them per- 


ceived. And 'tis the form and pro- 3% 


ceſs of the Underſtanding uſing this 
middle Idea as a meaſure whereby 
to perceive the agreement or difa- 
greement of the others, according 
as they agree or diſagree with this, 
that I would call Reaſoning, which 
is not the very fame with Science, 
but the way and method toit. For 
we are ſaid to reaſon in order to 
know, and Science is the effect of 
Demonſtration , according to that 
known ſaying in Logic, Demonſtra- 
tio eft Syllogi/mus: ſcientiam pariens. 

18. If this Account of Reaſoning 
be not clear enough to make it in- 
telligible in it ſelf, or to diſtinguiſh 


it fron Science, I would further e- 


plain it thus, by ſaying that Reaſon- 
* nn, 


Reaſon and Faith. 
ing (as J here conſider it With 


& 


| 1. to —.— Underſtanding) is notfling 
—elſe but the ſxceſſive Perception of 
„ each of the extream Ideas with' the 
s middle one, in order to perceive the 
E 3 union that is between them by the 
it union that thy have with the — 
f, Lade Idea. As for Example: I am 


to perceive that Space is Bedy; and 
1 got able to perceive this | 
tte immediate inſpection of theſe 
two Ideas, I call in a third to my 
g afiftance; and proceed to the pet - 
ception of it thus: Whatever is ex- 
tended is Body; Space is extended, 
| therefore. Space is Body. Here is 
| bin that I -perceive the union of 
the two extream Ideas Space and 
a by the ſucceſſive Perception of 


with the middle Idea, ara. No 
the very Perception it ſelf of the 
union of the two extream Ideas, 
Space and Body, by the mediation 
of che third and middle one, is what 
8 I would call Science: For *tis in the 
in- Formality of this Mediate Percep- 
1h tion char. J am faid to row that 
ex- Space is Body, But the ſucceſſive 
on- Pereptioa that 'T 1 of the union 


ing . of 
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An Account of 
of each of theſe two extream Ideas 
with the middle Idea in order to per- 
ceive the union they have among 
themſelves, is what I would call 
Reaſoning. Which certainly cannot 
be the very Perception of the con- 


cluſion it ſelf (for that would con- 


found it with Science) and yet muſt 
be Perception too, (or elſe it would 
not belong to the Underſtanding) 
and therefore can he no other than 
this ſucceffive Perception that I ſpeak 
of. Whereby it may appear that 
the Reaſoning here ſpecified is not 
only diftin& from Science, but alſo 
from that Reaſoning, which conſiſts 
in illative Affirmations and Nega- 
tions, and ſo is a Species of Judg- 
ment, and accordingly. belongs to 
the Will, not to the Underſtanding, 
as was both remark'd and accounted 
tor. beer . 11 
19. Thoſe things which are known 


we call Principles, and thoſe things 


which are perceiv'd by Demonſtra- 
tive Knowledge we call Concluſions; 
Which though equally certain (be- 


cauſe the Objects of Knowledge) 
are yet got ſo clear as Principles, 


Which | 


* 


Reaſon and Faith. 
which ſerve indeed to the demon- 


ſo evident that they are not ſo much 
as capable of any, but are ſtrictly 
indemonſtrable, there being nothing 
more clear than themſelves whereby 
they may receive further Evidence. 
We foy of ſuch Propofitions, That 
bey are as clear. as the Light; and 
there is more aptneſs in the compa- 
riſon than all that uſe it, I believe, 


mediately and by it ſelf, and not by 
whereas all other things are ſeen by 


igbt. The Light that is thus ſeen 
by it ſelf anſwers to Principles, and 


rhoſe other things which are ſeen by 


I Light anſwer, to Concluſions. And 
the reſemblance holds as well on the 
part of the Act as of the Object: 


WW anſwers to Intuition, and the la 

ro Demonſtration. So ſurpriſing is 
he agreement between Viſion and 
Knowledge, and fo ſtrange and won- 


s in ſome other things between the 


ſtration of other things; but need 
none themſelves, as being viſible by 
their own. Light, and ſometimes are 


are aware of. For Light is ſeen im- 


the mediation of any thing elſe; 


Por the firſt of theſe ways of ſeeing 


eerful the proportion in this as well 
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Senſible and the Intelle cual World: 
20. Iutaitins is by far the moſt 
er fett and excellent way of Know- 
, as being more clear, more 
and more intire. Mort clear, 
for here we have all Light without 
any mixture of Darkneis, whereas 
in the other there is one dark fide: 
More ſimple, for here the Mind per- 
eeives the Truth by one ſingle View, 
whereas in the other it is fain to mul- 
tiply its Perception. More intire, 
for here again we have the proſpect 
lying altogether before us in its full 
and whole extent, whereas in the 
other it opens gradually and ſucceſ- 
fively, the Light ſtealing in upon us 
more and more as we go further and 
further, as it does upon Men that 
travel toward the EH. To which 
may be further added, that Intuitive 
_ ſuppoſes and 
from perfection of the Underſtand: 
ing, whoſe Perceptive Faculty is 
hereby argued to be very bright and 
clear. For it muſt be a very clear 
Perception to perceive the Relations 
of Ideas by the very Ideas them- 
ſelves. Whereas Demonſtrative 
Knowledge, and the neceſſity of i 


1 


Reaſon and Faith, 
Reaſoning in order to it, is founded 
upon the narrownels of our Intelle- 
tual Capacities, which not being 
able to perceive the Truth or Falt- 
hood of a Propoſition by the ſingle 
collation of the rwo Ideas that com. 
= poſe it, are fain to make ule of a 
third as a common meaſure between 
them; and fo from the conſideration 
of ſomething more clear and better 
2 known, to proceed in the ſearch of 
XZ what is more obſcure and leſs known. 
Accordingly we attribute the way 
of Intuition to the moſt Perfect Be- 
1 ings, God and Angels. Though as 
to Angels, I make no great doubt 
but that in the Conſideration of ve- 
ry compounded Queſtions, and ſuch | 
s include a multiplicity of Relations 


_—_ 


hey are fain to uſe Reaſoning as « 

well as we (as in the more ſimple | N 

ones we uſe Intuition as well as they) 

though perhaps after a much more 

perfect manner, and by ſuch com- 7 
pendious and facilitating Rules as we | * 
now nothing of. And as they may | 

Mc ſuppoſed when they do reaſon, to 

aon better and more - expeditely 

han we, ſo with equal probability 

it may be preſumed, conſidering the 
1 3 Sreat 
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| great diſproportion- of Natures and 
5 States between us, that they uſe In- 
" - tuition in very many things wherein 

we are forc'd to have recourſe to 

Reaſoning. . 3 


21. Herea 


ö 1 ſter indeed when, as the 
Scripture tells us, all that is impec- 
| fect about us ſhall be done away, 
and we ſhall be layjwar, not only 
Y like but equal to the Angels, we 
3 ſhall be able to ſee (tis to be hoped) 
by Intuition- too ; and that many 
by things which we here not only were 
ignorant of, but thought impoſlible ; 

| things that were not only above our 
=. Reaſon, but, as we thought, con- 
=. traty to it. We ſhall not only be 
. 5 able to reaſon better than we do 
| now, but ſhall in moſt things not 
| 5 ſtand in need of any Reaſoning at 
| all, but ſhall with one ſimple View 
glance over and through the Rela- 

tions of Ideas, and ſo have an intire 
proſpect of the fair Field of Truth. 

But at preſent we muſt travel it over, 

| 95 and that with many a weary ſtep, 
E there being but very few things that 
we know by Intuition, no more than 
. juſt to give us a taſte of the great 
i þ . Priviledge of Heaven, and to incou- 
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Caution like Mien thar ge in the 
Dark. And ſuch indeed is our ſtate 


having for the Moit par 
Leſſer Light; Rea/ox, for gur Di- 
rection. As for the Greater, Inte- 


than of the refracted Beams of the 
dun a little before its riſing, and after 
its ſetting, enough to make a Twi- 
light, a Mixture of Light and Dark- 


greater part of the Compoſition, 
And is not this Conſideration ſuffi- 


cient (if there were nothing elſe) to 


take down our Pride, and inſpire us 
pitch a Sentiment of the profoundeſt 


Light that is to govern our preſent 
Night and Darkneſs, does often- 
Let us Conſider that we have a dar · 
ker ſide yet, and are ſubject to a 
Much lower Diſpenſation. There 
being many things, and thoſe of the 
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K | 0 as well as Reaſon 
but not to ili upon the ſeveral 
FAcceptations of it as it is uſed either 
in Divine or in Humane Writin 
1 Gall oaly define in what ſenſe 1 
here take i = and then proceed to ſuch 
Conſiderations upon it as may ſerve 
to lay open its Nature ſo far as is re- 
quiſſte to the Preſent Deſigg. 
2. I do not take Faith here for- | 
the Object of Faith, but for the Act 
or Habit of Faith, and that not E- 
thically. conſider'd, as it denotes the 
Moral Vertues of Veracity, F deliry 
Honeſty and the like, but Logical 5 
ss ic ſigniſies a certain Aſſent, Judges 
4 3 ment or Perſwaſion of the M Mind 
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call Oprnion, 


An Account of 
agrees with ſome other Acts of the 
Mind, and the more ſpecial and pe- 
culiar part that limits and Contracts 
the General, and whereby the whole 
is differenc'd and diſtinguiih'd, is the 
Motive and ground of this Aſſent. 
?Tis it ſeems an Aſſent grounded not 


upon the internal Reaſon and Evi- 
upon the 


ker. 
75 For 1 ( Guſider that there are 
wo general grounds of Aſſent, Ner- 
That is, ae 


have ſome Perception or Khowledge 
of it our ſelyes; or becauſe its Truth 
is declared to us by another —_ 
whoſe Knowledge and Veracity w 

think we may fafely depend. ff the 


imperſect and incomplete, that 
eg NT fo only in then we 
partial and jm perſ6eh Aſſent, 
Aland with ſome Fear or Suſpicion 
of the Contrary, which is what we 
* if the Evidence be 
fell and pe then we yield a firm 
And ment 1 5 Alea which is 
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ther by the Name of "Knowledge, » 
which according to the common 
Notion and Definition of it is an 
Evident Aſſent. But it Was ſhe wn 
before that Knowledge does not For- 
mally Conſiſt in the Aſſent, but in 
the Perception which is the Ground 
of the Ant. And indeed how is it 
poſſible it ſhould confiſt in any thing, 
ele? For (to give yet a further Con- 
flirmation to what has been already 
offer'd upon this Occaſſon) let Aſſent 
never ſo evident, tlie evidence lies 
iMhe Perception, not in the Aſſent, 
which of it {lf is a blind dark A& 
of the Mind, and can be ſaid no o- 
ther wiſe to be Evident, than as Ke 
an Aﬀent to an Evident thing, that 
, to. what we percezve. | But now 
Perception and Aſſent are not only 
two things, but ſuch as belong alſo to 
two different and diſtinct Faculties, 
and therefore can never joyn together 
to make up Knowledge, which is an Ac 8 
only of one. And indeed to ſpeak the 1 
truth, Evident Aſſent (as tis here | 
applied) ſeems to me à mere juitl» | 
| ble of Words gonfuſely uniting to- | | 
gether in one Idea Operations that 
belong to diſtinck Faculties, one be- 
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partake of the nature of Aſſent in ge; 
ebe hich it cannat go if it be No- 
ledge, for that were to paſs oyer intq 
Another Kind, Knowledge not being 
Aſſent, but Perception. *Tis there: 
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former wherein Ye 4.1 is ſup- 
poſed not to be EAT ig 
9 1 5 that indeed Fre 955 2 nave theſe 
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chere 18 no proper Name, that 1 


ek FF: 


;now of, forit, -, When we aſſent to 
s ö thing of incomplete Evidence we 
1 it Qinion, and when. we aſſent 


18e 1 5 a thing whoſe. Evidence is com- 
N plete this has been uſually calbd 
in Nnowledge, but certainly 8 the 
eing. Wtmoſt impropriety, knowledge, as 
deren: "a being quite another thing, 
p wi 8 Hut 10 what name 7 call it, or how. 
alle . 0 0 gen 7 1 | protch 1 c 


one. upon a wrong ground, and that 
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aith, Opinion and Science). lince the. 
Aſſent whoſe ground is full Eyidence, 
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witlithe Definitio. _De- 
fnitum, and expreſs the things at 


word: for this as we have for the o- 
ther, which is fitly calb'd Opinion, ll 
been 
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not. Not for Want of real difference 
and diſtinction in the thing (for my 
Thought of it is very diſtinct) but 
merely becauſe we want a word for 
it. As we do in like manner for 
Aſſent upon Reaſoh in general to di- 
finguifh it from Aſſent upon Autho- | 
rity in general. For as Aſſent upon 


from Humane or Divine is cat 
Faith, ſo alſo Aſſent upon Reaſon iti 
general abſtracting from complete o 
incomplete ſhould be | call'd ſorrie- 2 
what, if one could tell What, as ede. 
ry generical Idea ought to be diftiq- 
guilh'd by a generital Name. But 
ince our Langolge affords not any 
vol ill ſerve to either gf 
theſe al muſt be content 
be nitio inſtead of the De. 


large, by faying Aﬀent upon Reaſon 1 
or | WA fad Ate upiin ſuch 
Evidence as is full and complete, 
which is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it 
from Aſſent upon evidence incom - 
plete, though we have no one proper 


we denote the imperfection 
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both of rho Evidence and Who Af 
ell. 

: 6. Biz pow if the Aﬀes bo a Sot 
ou n any imnterfia 
- Rvidenee of f dende at all, — 
only upon Teſtitiony or- Authority, 
then we call it Faith, Which 
I pears to be an Aſſent of a quite di 
rent Nature from the Aber two. 
For they both agree in the general 
Nature 6f Aſſent upon Evidence ; 
and differ only as the Evidence dif- 
fers, and that is gradually, as com- 
ete differs from incomplete. But 
aith differs from them both in the 
whole * ; as having no Evidence 
a all, but only Authority for its 
9 Ground, And: thus we have here a 
Fbreefold Aſſent, (though not ſuch 
4 & taught us in the Schools) the 
Account of which in ſhort proceeds 
chus. All Aſſent in Wan is either 
ypon Reaſon or Authority. If the 
Reaſen be incomplete them 'tis 0} 
ien. If complete, then *tis a 
ind of Aſſent for which as yet there 
be, aue a Name, as alſo there does 
2 For Aſſent upon Reaſon in General. 
ut if the Aſſent he upon Authority 
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5 5 ot God or of Mas. 
Authority whereupon our Aſſent is 


e be of Man, then the AC 


nt that is ſo grounded is Human 
Faith. If of God, then *tis Divine 
Faith. Between Which two there 


is this in Common, that they both 


proceed not upon the internal Light 
and Evidence of the thing but upon 


Authority, and ſo agree in the gene- 


ral Nature of Faith, only as the Au- 
thority differs ſo the Faith alſo va- 
ries, and Human Authority differing 
from Divine juſt, as much as Fallible 
differs from Infallible, the ſame in 

oportion will alſo be the Differepce 
— Human and Divine Faith. 
That is, the former will always be a 
Fallible, and the latter an Infallible 


Aſſent. 
8. ne Faith (though E 


times as actually undeceiv'd as Di- 


vine) is yet always liable to Error 
and Deception, and ſo doubtful, ha. 
zardous and uncertain even when 
actually true, like 2 Concluſion drawn 
from uncertain Premiſſes; in which 
reſpect it reſembles Opinion, and that 


{0 1 that ſome e confoun 
St, | it 
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it with it, though T think illogically 


enough, ſince though thete be a like 
uncertainty in both Aſſents, yet they 


differ extremely in their Formal 
Motives, one being grounded upon 
Reaſon, and the other upon Autho- 
rity. And the Diſtinction of theſe 
Aſſents is not taken from the degree 
of Certainty wherein they agree, 
but from the Quality of the Motive 
herein they differ. However tho 
this makes a great difference in No- 
tion, it makes None in the Affairs 


of Civil Life, and the Faith of him 


that believes the Teſtimony of 4 
Man will as to all real intents and 
purpoſes go for no more than his O- 
Ppinion. And that becauſe though 
different Aſſents as to the Formalit 


of their Morives, they are yet Mu 


at one rate for Certainty, being 


a eee 


ſubject to Error and ption. 
g. But the Caſe is quite other- 
Wiſe as to Diwihe Faith Whoſe Foun- 
dation ſtands too ſure not only to 
be overturn'd, but even 19: much as 
haken. This Faith is ſtrictiy and 
Abſolutely uifallible, not ſubject to 
thie leaſt Error, or Poſſihilipy of Er- 
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what he knows, and he may alſo be al 
Certain of it. Por he that Aten to a 
4 + thing upon full evidence can butafſer 
fully and perfectly without ſuſpehſe 
or heſitation, and ſo alſo can he that 
* affents'to a thing upon Divine Au- 
thority only. His Ground is evety 
whit as Firm and Sure as the others; 
ahd why then ſhould the Meaſufe 
of his 7 be leſs? It gone 
poſſibly be if be Knows and 
ders upgh What Ground he ſta 3 8 
85 ther Hius" fit” tach in kg 6 
the Certainty of the Object, and the | 
Firmneſs of "he, Perſwaſion, Dj vine 
Faitir may be juſtly placed upon a 
tevel with t ; Mof Evident Aﬀent 
whatever. 0 1 
"xx. Nor 1 Kip will this be 
thou t an undue Elevation of Di- 
vine Palth. On the Contrary 1 ex; 
rated to be 7 ee of for 15 
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rie than Science. But *tis for 

want of the Latter that theſe Men 
ſd exceſſively extol the Former,” 1 
call it _excefſively; becauſe tis What 
Ariatly 'atid csc ſpeakitig cannot | 
be. For what I Perceive of Raow | 
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Bealon and Faith. 
is even by that *very- ' ſuppoſition” u 
queſtionably true,” Tor elſe I cannot 
be ſaid to Knowit) and Whaf I be- 
lie ve upon the higheſt: AutHovity 
be no mare; To ſay therefote that 
Fzith is Firmer than Science,; is like 
1 that dne ſtreight Line is 
ſtreighter hah nothef. But per- 


ſafer relying”upon” the Authority of. 
God: than upon! bur own' Rac! 
Fuculties ; Ownch indeed is right; 

and 1 heartily with alf Men 2 


. do actuaky And really Know be to 
1 the full as tFue' and certain as what 
1 | F- Believe, Aud 1 ean no more be out 
in one than in the other, yet it is 
* More Certain in the general that 
ji. odd cannot deceive the; than that 
„ my Reaſon cannot be deceitd. Not 
fo that What Taffent to by Divine Faith 
ch aan have à greater Objective Cer: 
2k = tainty than What I clearly and di- 
"$0 WW fiindlyPerevive or Know, büt only 


WT that there is-a Poſſi bility; "not to ſay: 
anger, of my taking that for 4 
clear and diſtin Perception N 
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cannot be deceivd in what I do tru- 


it ſelf, is yet of greater Certainty 


into Error, whereas the/Other's Au- 
whereas the Other's 
\ 41 | 


that of its  Firmxeſ and Certainty, 
| jult level with Science. But it has: 
alſo a more dark ſide, in which res: 
it may be very properly calbd a 
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ly. know, yet l may be deceiv'd in 
thinking that I know When I do. 
not. So that Divine Faith though 
not mote Certain than Knowledge 


than our Azwowing Faculties, and ge- 
nerally ſpeaking the Believer | goes: 
upon ſurer grounds than the Man of 
Reaſon and Pemonſtration. Becauſe 
his Reaſon may poſſibly: lead: him 


thority -capnot. - Aud when they 
are Tag the right, yet ſtill there 
will be this difference between them, 
that his Reaſon is 0Nn] nat Deceiv d, 3 
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12. And thus far we have taken 
a view of the more bright and per- 
feQ ſide of Divine Faith, I mean 
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in reſpect of which it ſtands. upon a 


ſpect it comes ſhort of it, and mult i 
give it the Precedency. And I think 


Dark ſide, becauſe it confiſts in N 
elne * nels 
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eaſon and Fatt᷑g. 
neſs and Obſcurity, and which is (ill 
ſo mucli the darker, becauſe tis lo pes. 
culiar to Faith, and makes ſo great: 
4 part of its Character; being the 
Main Difference that diſtinguiſhes it 
from Science, or that Second Aſſent 
before ſpoken of. For as to Firm- 


vin” 


cauſe he that believes in God may be 
ſuppoſed not in the leaſt to hefitate 
or doubt of the truth of what he 
reveals. And tis allo certain, be- 
cauſe it relies upon the moſt certain 
Foundation, the Teſtimony of God, 
who is Infallible himſelf: and cans 
not deceive., And hicherto they 
gun parallel one to the other. But 
here begins both the | diflerence 


and the diſproportion, that there is 


Clearneſs and Evidence on the ſide 
of Science, and that Second Aſſent, 
whereas there is rione on the ſide of 
Faith, which, walks indeed upon 
firm Ground, but altogether in the 


dark. For he that a does not 


give his Aﬀent becauſe. either by 
Senſe or Reaſoh he perceives the 
Object of his Faith to be thus of 
thus, but merely becauſe he has the 


F 2 Word 


01 


a 
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and Ev idenee 


an Account of . 


induces me to believe 
call the Formal Reaſon q 
0 


l yok 


Believ'd 1 would call the Mat- 
r the. Object of Faith, and th 
e that 


7 


Reaſon and Faith. 
of Faith. Aquinas T know ealls 
them both Obje&ts, and then after 
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diſtinguiſhes them by calling the 


Former the Material Object, and 
the latter the Formal Object of Faith. 
Accordingly he ſays that the For- 
mal Object of Faith is the Firſt Truth, 
meaning (as he afterward explains 
himſelf) that Faith relies upon the 
Truth of God as its Medium, or 
Argument, Which Medium Ichuſe 
rather to call and I think more in- 


telligibly) the formal Reaſon, than 


the formal Object of Faith, Since the 
Term Object) ſeems more properly 
to deſign the Matter of Faith, or 
the thing Believ'd, and is hardly 
applicable to the Motive or Reaſon 
of Believing. However ſince we 


both mean one and the ſame thing, 


there need be no debate upon 'the 
different manner of expreſſing it, 
eſpecially ſince if any one think his 
Term more intelligible and expreſ- 
five of the Notion intended by it, 
or has any reverence for it upon any 
other Conſideration, he is at liberty 
— ſubſtitute it in the room of the 
er. N 8 


F3 144. This 
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14. This neceſſary Diſtinction be- 
ing premiſed, ?ris in the firſt place 
to be well heeded that when Faith 
js ſaid to be an obſcure and inevi- 
dent Aſſent, this Obſcurity or ine- 
vidence is not to be applied to the 
formal Reaſon or Motiye of Faith, 
but only to the Matter or Object of 
it. J — not to the formal Reaſon 
of it. For as there may be in gene. 
ral a clear Reaſon why a Man ihould 
belieye an Obſcure thing, ſo tis moſt 
Certain that the formal Reaſon for 
which we aſſent to the things of 


Faith is very clear. For this for- 


mal Reaſon is no other than the 
Authority of God, Or rather, ſincs 
this includes the Truth of the Re- 
yealer as well as the Revelation it 
ſelf (for otherwiſe of what Autho- 
rity would be the Revelation :) J 
would chuſe to ſay that the Truth 
and Revelation of God do jointly 


make up the formal Reaſon of Di- 


vine Faith, which accordingly pro- 
ceeds upon this double Principle, 
1. That whatever God reveals is 
true, 2. That this or that thing in 
particular is reveal'd by God. For 
Faith has its Reaſons, as well as 

. Science 
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Bealon and Faith. 
Science (though of another Nature) 
and its Reaſons are theſe two, as 
will more diſtinctly, 
poſing the Proceſs of Falch into 'a 


. Form, which 2 be 


— YY 


— 15 reveaPd by Gd 17 fret, 
This i Reveal d by God,. | 
"Therefore ni STOR. a aha | 


The Conchifon of this 87 
contains both the Matter and the Act 
of Faith, as it is an Aſſent to ſuch 2 
thin upon ſuch a ground, 'which is 
implied by” the TWarive Particle : 
Therefore,” The two other Pro 
tions contain the Ground- it ſelf or 


the formal Reaſon of Faith, Which 


you ſee conſiſts of the double Prim 
ciple befpre- mention d. Now tis 
moſt apparent that theſe two Princi- 
ples are both of them fufficiently 
clear, or at leaſt may be ſo. Tis 
clear in the firft place that whatever 
is reveaPd by God is true. This is 
either ſelf. evident, or may be proved 
from the Idea of God, and ſo has 
either the Light of a Principle, or 
of a Concluſion, either an imme- 
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appear. by diſ- 
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diate or a-Mediate, Evidence. And 
it may be alſo. clear (and to be ſure 
IS. '{0-, whegever, our. Faith, i 18 wel 
grounded) that ſuch-1@; Wing: in Par- 


ticular is reveaPd by God. And in 
both theſe reſpects it is true Kies 


IS ro e ſaid) that Faith i the 

Aae Reaſan. For. yu ſee it is 
— ly reaſonable in its Fund and 
Principle, and does at laſt reſolve, 
as much as any Mathematical Con- 


uſion, int a rational ground of un- 
5 ſtionab ble Light — Eyidence; 
Wi h; this anly difference that a Con- 


gluſion in Geometry is funded upon 


a. — — taken) from within, from 


the intrinſia Nature. of the thing, 
whereas our- Concluſion of Faith 
proceeds upon a grouad taken from 
without { wes. from the. Authority 


of God, but ſuch as howeyer.in Light 


and: Eidence is no aN. inferiour to 
Fhe other. * Pöl 


15. This by the way may ſerye 


to thaw: the yanity and impertinence 
of th who when they are to prove 
that there is nothing in Chriſtianity 


above Reaſon, rum out into a -Popy: 


ar Vein of Harangue about the Rea: 
fn ih Chris Heli 
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gion and its great Accommodation 
to Human Nature, crying out with 
repeated importunity that Man is a 
Reaſonable Creature, Chriſtianity a 
reaſonable Service, and Faith a Ra- 
tional Act, nay even the . Higheſt 
Reaſon, and the like. As if we were 
for a Blind and unaccountable Faith, 
and denied the uſe of Reaſon in Re- 
X ligion, or that Faith was founded 
upon Reaſon. Or as if becauſe there 
is a Reaſon from without for Believ- 
ing, therefore the thing Believ?d 
might not from within, and as to the 
inward Matter of it bg above Rea» 
ſon, ſo as not to be comprehended 
or accounted for by it. But this will 

*X croſs my way again in another place, Chap.7. 

and therefore I ſhall not anticipate Artic. 9. 

Where what further Conſiderations T * 
p may have occaſion to beſtow upon it 
there. | | 

16. To return therefore, I ſay 
that this Obſcurity and inevidence 
that is in Faith, and upon whoſe 
account it is commonly ſaid to be 
an inevident Aſſent, does not belong 
do its formal Reaſon (which you ſee 
may be clear enough, as clear as any 
Principle of Natural Science) bee 
ivy | : 4 
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it) but only that it has no evidence 


nexion between Ideas, I ſay ideas, ; 
N . 8 81883 


only to the Matter or Object of it. 
That is, in other words the inevi- 
dence does not lie in the Reaſon of 


Believing, but in the Nature of the 


thing Believꝰd. Not that the mat- 
ter of Faith again is u holy and all 
over without Evidence / for then 
there would be no reaſon to believe 


from within, and from the Nature 
of the thing it ſelf, as was remarqu'd 
before. Not that this again is ſo to 
be underſtood neither as if the Pro» 
poſition to be believ'd were not ſo 
much as {imply intelligible as to the 
very litteral ſenſe and direct ſignifi - 
cation of its Terms. No, we are 
no more to believe we Know not 
what, than to believe we Know not 
why, and whatever Darkneſs there 
may be in Faith, it is ſtill ſo much a 
Luminous Aſſent, and an AG of 
Reaſon, as to require that we un- 
derſtand the {ſimple Meaning of the 
Propoſition we are to believe, as well 
as the Grounds of Credibility upon 
which it Challenges our Aſſent. For 4 
the general Object of Faith is Truth, | 

and Truth is the relation of Con- 


= 

. Xx 
1 

4 


Reaſon and Faith. 
for Truth does not lie in Sounds or 
Words but in Things. Therefore 


to believe ſuch a Thing to be True 
| is the ſame as to believe that there is 
a Connexion between ſuch Ideas. 
i i But then a Man muſt know what 
> thoſe Ideas are, or. elſe how can he 
e believe they are connected. There · 
" Wore he muſt underſtand ſomething 
8 more than the Terms themſelyes, hs 
d Mult allo have the Ideas of thoſe. 
o erms, which is the ſame as to under 


= 
1 N 


WF copolition. The meaning of 2 
gr opolition is only the Determina- 
ion of the Ideas that are ſignified by 


Union 


ch Terms; the Truth of it is the 
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Union or Connexion that is between 
thoſe Ideas. Now though a Man 
does not ſee the Connexion that is 
between the Ideas of that Propoſi - 
tion he is ſaid to Believe, yet he muſt 
in ſome meaſure ive the Ideas 
themſelves, wal pe believing the 
Propoſition he is ſuppoſed to believe 
that ſuch Tdeas are fo related and 
Connected together. When there- 
fore tis ſaid that the Matter of Faith 
is inevident as to the intrinſic Na- 
ture of the thing, the inevidence 
muſt not be thought to lie in the 
Ideas whereof the Propoſition to be 
Believ'd Conſiſts, but in the Con- 
nexion of thoſe Ideas, that is, noet 
in the Meaning of the Propoſition, 
but in the Truth of it, which. is pro- 

perly the Object of Faith, as the 1 


deas themſelves are of Perception. 


Which again by the way may ſerve 


to diſcover another Inftance of Im- 
_pentinency in the Reaſoning of thoſe, WF 


* 


who when they are Maintaining 
that there can be no Article of 


Faith above Reaſon, divert into 


pompous Flouriſhes and Declamati- 


Objects of Faith, and the utter im- 


Keaſon and Faith. 
ſibility of Believing what is not 


| intelligible. As if we denied the 
- BF ſimple intelligibility of the Propoſi- 
q tion, or would have Men believe 
X they know not what ( which cer- 
8 tainly would be a, ſtrange degree 
10 of Implicit Faith, and more Non- 
'& ſenſical than that of the Collier) or, 
d das if that Propoſition which is clear 
e. enough as to its ſimple Meaning 
ich might not be inevident, and ſo a- 
ja. ® bove. Reaſon, as to its Truth, or in 
"ce other words, as if Clearneſs of Ideas 
the ; might not conſiſt with Obſcurity of 


br their Connexion. . 
on- 18. But then it muſt be obſerv'd 


not f 9 | 
fon, evidence that is in the Matter of 


peo Faith reſpects the Truth of the Pro- 


2 | 
w_ FE oonexion of the Ideas, and not the 
ſerve R themſelves, this is not ſo 
: 1m- 2 underſtood neither as if the 
hoſe, Matter of Faith even thus conſider'd, 
ning ere Abſolutely, and in its ſelf ne- 
de cf eſſarily inevident, and ſuch as could 
into Pot poſſibly be known without alter- 
amati- Ing its Nature, and ceaſing to be 
ay 73 the Object of Faith. I 
1 


er im- e contrary Syppoſition has 
J 5 pre- 


bil! 


again that when we ſay that the In- 


poſition not the Meaning of it, or the 
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prevail'd in ſome. Schools, where it 
paſſes almoſt for Principle and Maxim = 
that Knowledge and Faith are mu- 
tually Excluſive of each other, tat 
the ſame thing cannot be at once the 


Object of both, and that therefore if 
a thing be believ'd it cannot be 
known, and if known that it cannot 


be beliey'd. St. Auſtin was of this 


Opinion; and has in many places de- 
elared his mind to this purpoſe, par- 
ticularly in his XL Treatiſe of his 
Expolition upon St. Jobx's Goſpel. 
And his Authority has recommend. 
ed it (as it did moſt other things) to 
ſeveral of the Schoolmen, particu- i 
larly Aquinas, whence it has beeri 
tranſmitted down among many Mo- 
dern Writers of the Syſtematical 
way, both Philoſophers and Divines. 
But we muſt follow Reaſon before 
Authority, and whoever can be pre. 8 
yaiPd with to lay the latter quite a. 
fide, and to uſe the other as he ought, ll 
will I believe clearly perceive that 
nothing hinders but that the fare 
Propoſition may be at once the Ob- 1 
ject of both Faith and Science, or 
that the Same thing may be at the 
fame time both udn and Belie vd, 

"8 pro- 


— 
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provided it be by different Mediums, 


according to the diverſity of the re- 
-_ ſpective Acts. 
109. For, not to enter into the 
t wrangle and Duſt of the Schools up- 
F on this Occaſion, it may be ſufficient 
l KM to conſider that there is no manner 
** ff of: Oppoſition between Faith and 
ot Knowledge, or the Moſt evident 
us Aſſent as to the Eſſence of the Pro- 
je-. poſition (that being not ſuppoſed to 
ar- be denied in the one which is Af. 
his firm'd in the other, or the contrary) 
el. but only as to the Medium of the 
nd- Act. And that 'tis not the Abſolute 


tee Nature of the thing Believ?d,' but 
cu. the Quality of the Motive that ſpe - 
N cifics Faith, and diſtinguiſnes it from 
10- Mother Aſſents. So that *tis no matter 
tical "Fx hat the Abſolute Nature of the 
ines. thing be in it ſelf, whether it be evi- 
efore ent or not evident; Knowable or 
4 pre. 4 not Knowable, provided it be aſſent- 
ute a. ed to upon the. proper Medium and 
welt, Motive of Faith, that is upon Au- 
that rhority, without any re had 
ſame to the Natural evidence of the thingy 
1e Ob: chough otherwiſe never { evident 
ce, 55 a its own Abſolute Nature, ſo as to 
ber the Objett of Science (though 
pre = upon 
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upon a different Medium) at the 


ſame time. For as I ſaid befote, tis 


not the Nature of the thing, but the - 
Quality of the Medium that ſpeci- 
fies Faith, and tho' the ſame thing 
cannot have two Natures, or be in 
it ſelf at once evident and not evi- 
dent, yet why may it not ſuſtain 
two different Relations, or be conſi- 
der'd in two different Mediums, ſo - 


ceiv'd by its Evidence, and to be 
believ'd when aſſented to upon Au- 
thority? Which certainly may be 
done as fully, and with as little re- 
gard to its evidence, as if there were 
no evidence in the thing at all. 30 
that the Evidence of the thing does 7 
not hinder the Belief of it, ſuppo- * 


ſing the Belief not to proceed upon 
that Evidence, but upon its own nn 3 

per Medium, Authority. - 
20. But to uſe a way of Arguing 
* Abſtract, though i * may be arguing 2 
ome more and convincing: i 
Suppoſe 60d — reveal to me 4 3 
Geometrical Truth, as that two Tri- | 


angles having the fame Baſe, and | j 


being within the ſame Parallels, are | 
equals and I who at firſt reeeiv d 


Reaſon and Faith. 
it upon lis bare - Authority ſhould 
come: afterwards to be able to de- 
monſtrateè it my ſelf upon the known 
Principles of Art, who that well 
conſiders, the Natures of theſe things 
would ſay: that my Science evacua- 
ted my Faith, and that I. ceas d to 
be a Believer aſſoon as I became 4 
Mathematicias? For though F am 
nc ſuppoſtdito. Ram w Hat before 
L only Believ d, yet why Jhould this 
- WM Imay ſti [bave-as.much. regard: for 
the 1 God, and as little 
to the. Evidente; of the thing as 1 
had before the Demonſtration, and 
would ſtill be ready to aſſent to it 
es though there were nd evidence to, 
abe produced for it, 
round of Divine Authority. And; 
to uſe another Senſible though not 
o Artificial way of argulng, I would 
z 1 fain know whether any one of thoſe 
who. are of the Contrary Sentiment 
ne. would refuſe a Demonſtrative At- 
1 :ount of a Reveal d Truth, fuppoſe 
2 7 1 the Creation of the World. merely 


4 er fear of injuring or deſtroying his 


Faith, which yet he were bound in 
L Eonſcience to 1 Knowledge and 
Faith 


ny upon the | 
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Faith were d excluſive of each o- 
ther, and inexidence and Obſcurity 
were {d abſolutely of the Eſſence of 
Faith as ſome pretend. For then it 


would not be lawful to a 


the 


Natural Knowledge of any reveal'd | 


Truth, becanſc ?tS: unlaufũ 
ſtroy ones Faith, and 
ver — bave juſt reaſon: to feat. 
all further Lig 47 aud Inſormation 
about What he believes, which iyet 
I think. would: be ackno 
all: an extravagant Scruple ſuch as 
= bard! ly 


of Faith, 


of the Propoſition Bekev?d;; is char- 
ed with-Obſcurity ; - 
ſelf upon that account is ſaid (as 
it commonly is) to be ofvinevident | 
things, the eating ought not to 1 
be of an Abſolute, but of a Relative | l 
ine vidence. Not that what is Be- 
liev'd is ſo all over dark and obſeure | 
that it cannot (while Believ'd) ab- 

folutely be — but only that iy | 
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to de- ; 
Belie- 


d by 


enter, much long 
onſicering hend; And is 
lake Exhorta- 
bids us add E 


Apoſtle, v. 


e the: Aha 
as it. is takery for the Truth 


55 and Faith. ic 
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cannot 2 | 
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Keaton and Faith, 
cannot under that Fotmality, aud 
fo fat as it is Believ'd, being. neceſ⸗ 
nei in that reſp ct ineviden d. how 


ght or Utar loe et it ma be in 
4 2 reſp 75 lat 18 1 ' oth he 
= words, though the ing | ey? 
3 abſolutely coniſi 75 may 50, 9 
dent, yet it is or 0 as BY Fel "ih 


in * to F ko h, becauſe 
ho rigard, to the 11 7 112 
ſoever it may mine, 17 705 
wholy upon arjother 5 Nic 6 1 be 
tween which and the. 1 5 o* 
the thing there is not the = a of 
Hnity -or | Cortimunication, | 
a= ort is; the O5, & of F Ph 10 85 
and abſohitely 
wa . of Evidence, * e 
3 1 bever 1 7 . and 


n it elf, 18 Beligy'd 15 82 lan 


3 4 1 * bſeure; 12 having; TE Gerd | 44 
chef pro 1 it and 1 ob the 
| 4 1 ching, ly to th e Aae of 


ident rhe Re 0 5 Ghoels bare „Autho⸗ 
ot to 9 Fity is 1 Meg that, deter- 
lateve 'Y ies det 4 ent a 

iS Be- | 2 round upon which | 
| Whole Weight of it, 
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vidence of the thing. So that the 


in reſpect of Firmneſs and Certain - 


. 1 

upon othet Foundations, be ratio- 
tally '4ccounted for * Arguments 
from within, and ſo be ſeen by its 
own Light. But let the Light ſhine 
never ſd bright upon the Obje& from 
other ſicles, Faith lets in none, nor 
has any regard to that which ſhe 
finds there, but connives at it, and 
walks (as I may ſay) with her eyes 
ſhut, contenting her ſelf with be 
certainty of Revelation, and 8 | 

to Science (if there be any) the E- 


Objekt is always dark to her, how 
Clear and bright ſoever it may be in 
it ſelf, or appear, when abſolutely 
conſider d, to a Philoſophic Eye. 
In which reſpect it falls very ſhort 
of the Perfection of Science, though 


2 > equal to it, as Was ſaid be- 
re. All which is briefly couchd 
in that excellent Account of Faith 
given dy the Author to the Hebrews, 
when he ſays, that it is the Fance 
of things hoped for, and the Argument | 
of things not ſeen. Where by S 4b. 1 
ſtance and Argument he equals it with 


* 


Science in regard of the FEirmneſs 1 


Oo "= 

- * = N 

ſaying 
{ * 

"of 4 

=. 

; =_ 

. 


& * 4 


ſaying that tis off things nat [ten he 
makes it vid fred fioop 66 ©in point 


Faith, as Firm and as Certain as it is, 
is as much inferiour to Science, as 
Darkness is to Light © 
22. To gather up then what has 
been here diſcours d at large con- 
6 | cerning the inevidence of Faith into 
one view. When we ſay that Faith 
s an inevident Aſſent we are not to 
formal Reaſon of Faith, but of the 


che Matter of it is ineyident, we 
ould not intend by it that it is 
holy and all over without Evi- 
Y it has none 


ugh pom wirbin or front the intrinfic 
3 Nature of the thing, And when 


evident from within, this again is 
1 Pot to be intended of the ſimple 
Neaning of the Propoſition, but of 
e Truth of it. And when we fay 
gat the Truth of it is inevident, this 
Ser ain laſtly is not to be underſtood, 

if it were always and neceſfari 


in its own Abſolute Nature, but 
at Daly ſo far forth as it is Believ'd, or 
1 93 hos... 


of Eyidence, in which reſpect indeed 


Matter of it. And when we fay that 


e fay that the Mafter of Faith is 
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en 9 inevident and Obſcure, 25 


An Account ot, 
as *tis confided. under; the: forma- 


lity of ag; Obje& of, Faith. . 15 
other Word Pg ft enge of the 


Tauch ide Faith in reſpec. of 4 
Truth of the, Article is not an. 4 


ſolute but a Relative. ineyidgnce. Fer | 


that the Matter of Faith -1y Never 
Abſolutely and in the Nature of the 
thing: inevident (for it may be ſo 
too as. will be ſeen afterwards) but 
only that it is nqt eveſſarily ſo, there 
being no reaſon, from the Nature of 
Faith that requires it ſhould, which 
may conſiſt, with Evidence, though | 
it proceeds. not upon it, and has no 
regard to it as a Mdtive. 80 then 
the formal Reaſon of Faith is always 
Clear, the Matter of it Abſalurely 1 
Foalider'd mi be clear or not clear, 
as it Happens. according as the Na- 
e thing is, but as. Believ d, F 

or as Conſider d under the ioewalicy 
of being the Object of Faith ſo it is 


ot ſuppoſed to be aſſented to 
BE r fe Fake Mes AT. Ceven 
when it has any) but wholy upon 
another Account, Uready e 
eee WR. 3 


„* $ I 4 . 
1 


23 40 \ 


Beaſon and Faith. 

23. Añd thus a fome 
Light into the Darkneſs of Faith, by 
ſtating and explaining with what 
exactneſs I :conld in what Senſe it is 


Obſerving by the way ( though a 
x little of the ſonal of What Ser- 
vice this Account may be towards 

the grand Queſtion of Believi 
things above Reaſon; For if Faith 
be an inevident Aſſent ſo fur at leaſt 
as not to reſpect the Evidence of its 
Object, why: may not ia! thing be 
deliev'd though it be above Realon ? 
For what though! it be above Rea. 
jon, is it therefore above Faith ? Hab 
== Faith any: „ e ag Or 
is it deter mind by any Rarional Mo- 
ive, I mean that is talen from the 
Nature of the Object? Bven when 
„ching is evident, Faith is not ſup» 
poſed to aſſent to it becauſe of its 
is Evidence, aud why then may not a 
ching be! believ*d though it be not 
evident 2 Some Contend that Faith 
u end Evidence cannot poſfibly con- 
t together, and according to them 
Not only what is inevident may be 
believ'd, but whatever is. believed 
muſt be But this I look 


upon, 


an ine dudtur Aſſet," I'cannbe forbear 


$7 


An Account ol 
upon, and have already ' fhewn to 
be a Miſtake. And tis a Miſtake 
in the Extremity too. For I take 
it to be every whit as much an Ex- 
rreme. to ſay that the Object of Faith 
is always 1nevident; as to ſay that 
it is alNWays evident. However, it 
is always inevident ſo far as Believꝰd, 
which 1s: the Middle Point between 
the twa extremes. The Nature of 
Faith require at leaſt this Relative 
it. be in its own Nature, and we 
Eaith be alwayes inevident ſo far as 
Believꝰd, then will it not follow that 
it May be believ'd though inevi- 
dent? For my part I ſee. nothing 
that ſhould hinder this Conſequenceg 
if the Principle it proceeds upon be 
right. The Principle is (and a very 
moderate one ſure, the generality of 
Writers ſtraining the Matter a great 
deal higher) that the Object af Faith 3 
- — — as — N _ 'Y 
:opſequence is, that therefore a thing 
may be believd, though — „ 
*Tis true indeed one of theſe is an 


Reaſon and Faith. 

Nothing to the Argument. For 
= may not a thing really and in 
it ſelf inevident be believ'd, when 
even that which is Evident is Conſi- 
der'd by Faith as inevident ? Why, 
chen tis all one (as to Faith) as if it 
were fo indeed; For what does the 
Evidence ſignify, or what real alte- 
ation does it make, if Faith has no 


. == 
"2% 7 b 


e? And what ſhould hinder then 
Mut that a thing really inevident may 
e believ'd, eſpecially if reveal'd by 
od himfelf, and concerning him- 
if. The ſhort is, Faith ts Faith 
as no regard to Evidence (I mean 
Fat of the thing) and Faith as Di- 
ine has no zeed of it, and therefore 
hy an inevident thing may not 
i believid is what I do not under- 
nd, and would be glad to Learn. 


is as too much a digreſſion from the 
eſent, and too much a i revention of 
hat is to follow to be further pur- 
ed) after having thus diſcours'd of 
e Nature of Faith in General, and 
e double Diſtribution ot it into 
umane and Divine, wich proper 
IF oaliderations ypan cacli of tm, 
5 9 * 1 e 3 5 it 


egard to it, nor Conſideration of 


24. But to return (for I look upon 
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when we believe indeterminately 


| An Account: of | 
it remains that it be now _ 


| conſlider?d that each of theſe ma 


either Explicit or Implicit. 
we. are. ſaid to — E rv 
when we believe determinately ſuch 
or ſuch a thing in — di · 
ſtinctly knowing what that Parti- 
cular thing is. And then Inplicitly, 


and at large whatever is propoſed to 
us by = an 2 not R__ | 
what in particular is propoſed, | 
— — it is we Bekiave.... Which 
though it ſeems to carry the Ap- 
pearance of an Aſſent too blind and 
hood- winkt to be the act of a Rea- 
ſonable Creature, may yet in its pro- 
per place become him as much as 
the other, and indeed is every whit 
as rational an Aſſent in its Ground 
and Principle. For all Explicit Faith | 
is found N Implicit , and has 4 
— Faith in it. 4 
25. To underſtand both this and 
the Nature of Implicit Faith the 
better we are to Conſider (what has 
been already intimated) that Faith, 
proceeds upon Premiſſes, as well 2 
Science, and is the Concluſion: of 2 1 
Syllogiſm. And I further Non 


wel 


Reaſon and Faith. 


(What perhaps may not be unwors 
th the © ſervation of the Curious) 
that the Major Propoſition in Faith 
Explicit is, the Concluſion in Faith 
W {oplicit, as TAY be ſeen. in the-Syl- 
losiſm befqrs. ſet down. 


— 


1 in deen 22 05: 7 
I © Vhatpues ic reveal'd by God is tre, 


* 


h ver is reveal'd by God is true) is 
P 0 Concluſion of Implicit Faith, 
ind whoſe act is as much to believe to 
e true whatever God reveals, as 

he act of Explicit Faith is to believe 
bat this or that in particular is ſo. 

it that Explicit Faith proceeds upon 
round Inplicit, borrows: from it its Con- 
it Faith Nuſion for its Principle, and begins 
nd has here the other leaves off. Juſt as 
the S-balternation of Sciences, that 

his and hich is a Concluſion in one is a 
ith the rinciple in the other, ſo tis here in 
rhat ha: Ihe Subalternation of theſe two 
it Faith aiths, whereof that which is Expli- 
well 2% it may be ſaid to be Subalternated 
jon of o that which is Implicit. Let not 
er Non ay therefore vilify or diſparage Im- 
A eee plici | 


92 


fappoſes what is proved in Implicit, it 


the reaſon why whatever i is revea * 


An Account ok 
plicit Faith as a blind and irrational 
Aſſent, ſince it lays a ground for 
Explicit, which ſerves it ſelf of it, 
uſing its Concluſion as a Principle, 
even as what is a Concluſion in 
metry is a Principle in Per 


ive, 
And as Geometry is therefore ace 
counted the Superiour Science, fo 
ought implicit Faith to be reckon'd 
as the Superiour Faith, upon whoſe 


Concluſion the other proceeds, and 
which i it {elf proceeds thus 


4 n i reveal d by him th 7 | 
I nfallible is true, 

God is Infallible, 

Therefore whatever 15 reveal d F 
God 11 true. 1 


| 
| 
| 


Here beſides that "is plain to be Gs q 
that the Concluſion of this laſt I 
logiſm is the Principle of the prece- 

dent One, and that Explicit Faith | 


may be further noted that Implicit 5 
Faith (as being the higheſt degree 
of Faith) is due only to the highel, | 3 
that is, to an Infallible Authori 


I» 


1 3 
1 


Reaſon and Faith. 
by God is here Concluded to be try, 
being, becauſe he is infallible.” 


of Implicit Faith; and laune e 

the Church of Rome a many. 40 
her ſelf the Character of [njallible, 
A does upon that Suppoſition rightly 
Mequire it. I fay upoii that ſup- 
3 I olition, for ſhe is right. enough 
ber Conſequence, ſuppoſing 
jer Principle to true. But the 
IJ Futh of it is, that is Moſt Ex- 
1 Favagant, and ſuch as carries in it 
„ch matchleſs Arrogance and Pre- 
ap Pig, as op 44h ud, es. 4 
3 N . tteth in the temple 0 
'Y imſelf that 1 4 God. 1 For God 
bly is Infallible, and therefore he 
y has. right to requite Implicit 
1 A And to him indeed it is due 
1 * every one of his Creatures in 
belt Meaſiito imaginable, as 
#5 Implicit Obedience upon the 
me Ground. Of both which we 

ve a ſignal Example in Abraham, 
o when he was call'd by God to to 
out into a place which he ſhould 
'S er receive for an Inheri is 
* Faith to have Obey'd, and to 
ave 
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fallibility then is the proper ground 
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An Account of 
have gone oat, not knowing whither he 
on. | "I 
26. But how What can be more 
dark and inevident than this Im- 
plicit Faith? Its Formal Reaſon in- 
deed is ſufficiently clear, and it re- 
ſolves at laſt into a Ground highi7 
Rational, and ſo may be ſaid in that 
reſpect to be the higheſt Reaſon. 
For certainly riothitip can be more | 


- Reaſonable than to believe Whatever 


God (who is Infallible) reveals. 
There is therefore no Darkneſs on 


felf dots not ſhine more Clear. Bu 


once 


bl 
1 
% 


5 — 


— — 
232 oy 
— - 


this Side. Nay even the Light a F 


as for the Matter of it (if I may call | 
it ſo where nothing diſtinctly is be- 
liev'd) that is ſure as dark and ob- 
eure as Can well be conceiv'd, 6 
dark as even to be Iaviſtbie. For 
a Man to belleve at large without 
any reſtriction or limitation what- 
ever God ſhall propoſe to him, let 
it be What it will, not Knowing 
What thar is (like Abr4ham's going: 
not knowing whither "he went) Is ſuch 
a dark and obſcure act of Faith as 
has nothing clear in it but the Hu: 
mility and Devotion of him "= 


0 NN BH RY So fol fo) my © a, 


I chus truſt God in the Dark, where 
ie ſees nothing but only the gene- 


Beaſon and Faith. 

ſo believes. This is a Faith Wor- 
thy of God. as well as peculiar to 
him, and tis the great inevidence 
and obſeurity of it that makes it ſo. 
For ſo far is the Matter of it from 


is not ſo much as Evident what the 


? Matter of it is. Here then is the 
very Blackneſs of Darkneſs, and 


> he that has this #»folded Faith (as 


: Mevery true Believer has) and can 


. == 


ral Reaſon of his ſo doing, is not 
likely in any of the more ex plicit 
Winſances of it to plead the inevi- 
dence of the Article to excuſe his 


infidelity, or to deny his Fairh to 


Wan otherwiſe fufficiently elear Re- 
velation, merely becauſe it is above 
his ſhallow Reaſon. 


8 todiſdoursd ir will not be difficult 
i to give in en words a Satisfact 

Reſolution of à Celebrated 
which _— the Schoolmen hag 
made a preat” many, and that is, 
—— airh belongs to the Un- 
| W or to the Mil: It is 


having any Evidence in it, that it 


109. Upon Wins has been hicher- 


veſtion 


95 


plain ; | 


— 
* 


FB of the Will, not of the Underſtand- | 5 


For Faith ( as all acknowledge) | 


ception ; and conſequent 


it ſelf in what the Underſtanding 9 


For if Faith be an act of the 8 1 


An Account 1 


lain by the Meaſiires already Mid 2 
down that it to the Latter. I 


1 
3 4 Jy 


pe — and 1 a 8 ou. | 
of Judgement, a ent (as 
852 ſnewin already ) i is an act 


ing, hols only 2 15 Per- | 1 7 
Faith is 8 
an act of the Will —— to, 
imbracing, acquieſcing and — 


repreſegts as propoſed and revea 3 
by God. And indeed unleſs = | 4 
ment and 3 Faith did 4 
belong to the as their p in. | 
and — ity Principle; tis im- 

ſſible to Conceive how a Mai 
ho uld be blame · wpytthy for any of 
his Opinions, or how he ſhould | 
ſtand accountable either for . 
ror on the one hand, or for Infi- 
delity and Hereſy on the other. 


˖ 
* 


Y 


derſtanding then ſinee the only 

ratio of the Underſtanding 
erception, the greateſt Fault X ta 
fafidel - or a Heretic will be Non- 
eren 5 Which- indeed we 
or 


1 
1 


5e 
0 
2 
n 
FE 


8 and g 97 
FF but Jonoranct, whereas Ink 
2 W eclicy and He fie ate always ſup- 
E | 1 poſed to include N an to be. 
es alſo the worſt of Etrors, © 
as this Nod-perceptiot 1 only a 
& gation, and ſuch as reſblves Te 
d- F Want of Parts, which is not a Mo- 
er- ral but a Natural defect, whereas 
is Pofideliry and Hetefle (as indeed 
o, il that is Fatilty ) are underſtodd 
ng 0 be Privations, and Defects of a 
ns Moral Nature, Bur then w make 
Pd | diem {6 they muſt be v Guntafy 
aothing being faulty but what -18 
Jid © "2 50 8 at bs e er uſt be Wit. 
Der | N az, tha oe fe tes Qs of 
m- e Wil, 2 onſequeimiy Faith 
lan Mrhich is the Habit Thane: [thoſe 
i 1 Vins are Privatiors , atuſt alfo be. 
ld * to the ſame Principle, or elſe. 
Er: i ſhort there would be neither 
. 4 Faw in having it, not Vice i 
2 5 it. And 1 — 7771 
. Wy our Saviour in ae ing the 
O. „, with Infidelity oes all alon ong 
Pot only by C e but di- 
pea DN and ex y, Charge it up⸗ 
a" dn their Wills : 75 will not comb o 
— e, rhat je may hivk — Joh. 85 
ror 
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with Truth and Age . Which 
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The Diſtinctian of things Contrary 


to Reaſon, and above dle, 
l 


are ſome N 
World that are with - 
though Difference 
be the Ground of al D iſtinction, and 
this by ſome is pretended to be of 1 
that Number, who will have the 
Parts of it to be C oineident, and that I 
Contrary to Reaſon and above Reaſon i 
ſignifie in alike, and are Rip 
di erent Exp for one and the 
ſame thing. And thou . = may 
be reaſtnably ſuſpect 0 tha A 
to ſerve d. — of a Cause for 
whoſe advantage it would be to 
have this Diſtinct ion taken àAWay; 3B 
yet they have the Confidence to 
Charge the ſame upon rhoſe that 
hold it, pretending that it is only a 1 
— Ae-extrous Shift and Evaton invented 
by | 1 


by Subtile Men as an Expedient to 
relieve the Diſtreſs of a deſperate 
A 


eto be ſaid for it. N 
2. Which of theſe is the Eva 


either the denying or the allowing 


this Diſtinction, will beſt appear by 
it, which, be · 


the Examination | 
*X* ſides its Serviceableneſs to our Clea- 


rer proceeding in what we are now 


dane en Bi eh in a GE EY . ak & * 
6 
8 4 * 2 r n=, Ws - N F& * ; 
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LE 
1 


upon, I am the rather induced to 
undertake, becauſe ( as Mr. Boyle 
Obſerves in a little Treatiſe upon 


10k 


ent, when there is nothing 


L * 
my * 


* 


this Subject) there are divers that 


q q | employ this Diftinition, few that have 


attempted to explain it, and none that 
hs: taken care to juſtifie it. Indeed 
He himſelf is the only Perſon that 
I know of that has written pro- 


7 feiledly about it (and I cannar but 


wonder that a thing of ſuch Curi- 
oſity and Importance ſhould be ſo 
little Conſider d) though I think 
he has not gone to the Bottom of 
the Subject, nor is ſufficiently clear 


yn 3 he goes, Hqwever 
uſe he has ſome Conliderable 


Obſervations upon it \ as indeed his 
Thoughts are 8 good) | 


and there is no reaſon why we 
n bone 


W 
102 n Account of 
*** ſhould refuſe any additional Light 
in Jo dark and e a Way, 
I fall for the furthet advantage and 
illuſtrariop of the Matter firſt dra 
up into a jhort yiew! what that Ex- 
celtent- Perſon has Mieditated con- 
ceyning it, With füch Occafſonal 
Remarques 45 : ſhall 0 rf 


fary, and theit proceed to ftare 
thing 1 * my own Con- 
cep ions - Top this between 'Us 
Bach: it Vill Pe !FulBciedtdly * clear*d, 
and that his of — Conſe⸗ 
quence will be oyerlook*d that be- 
tongs to the Conſideration of this fo 
little 3 . and al [moſt V. Virgin 


Subject. 
J. To give you then in the firſt 
place the Sum of Mr: ogle* Ac- 
count, He propoſes in genetal two 
things. 1. To declare in what 
ſenſe the Diſtinckion is to he under- 
ſtood. 2. To prove that it is not 
an Arbitrary or illufory Piſtinction, 
but grounded upon the Nature of 
things. As'to the firſt he tells ie 
that by things Above Recon h 
Sonceives fuck Notions and Pro 
Rtions as Mere Reafon, thar 18, Uni 
ae by Revelation 'wolitd 1 le 
1 * ave 


Reaforr amd Fith. 
have diſcover to vs; With Hö 
things be 10 our Finite CiÞatitic 
clearly comprehenſible'or Hot. Ane 
that by things 'Coptrary to Reaſon he 
anderſfanids "Jiich” Conceptions and 
Propoſitions” as are not only undif- 
coverable by mere Reafon;. | of ſuch 


as when we do underſtagid theft ae 
RS . 4s & We 51 LAUF 103.0 
A evidently appear repugnant to 16 


principle, or to ſome Concluſidh. of 
right Reaſod. TOS. - 

4. Now before I gd aby further 1 
would dere by this great” Maths 
leave, and wich due deferehce to 
his high Character, rettarque, that 
8 though things” undiſcoyerable' b 

mere Reaſon without Revelation 
may in a Certain ſnfe be aid to be 


fſurpaſs the Natural ability of. the 
=# Underſtanding . to make the firſt 
PDiſcovery of them, yet this is not 
IK what Divines mean by Above Rea- 
ſon as they 'uſe the Phraſe in this 
bDiſtinction, oppoſing it to Contrary 
to Reaſon. For this Diſtinction was 
intended againſt the Socinraxs, who 
8 reject the Myſteries of 
aith as contrary to Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, to Which we reply that they 
a H 4 are 


Ty 
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are not Contrary to Reaſon but on: 


1 it. They cry gut that 
th 


is 45 no Piſtinction, but à mere 
Shift and Evaſion, pretending that 
the Parts of it fall in- together, and 
that What is above Reaſon is alſo 
contrary to it, and therefore riot to 
be believ'd. | Now tis 2 plain 
that both they that uſe this Diſtin- 
ftion,. and they againſt whom it is 
uſed do not Mean by things Abovg 
Reaſon ſuch as are beyond the firſt 
invention or Diſcovery of it. For 

Ges phat: to mean that our My- 
eries are only andiſcoverable when 
we {ay they are above Reaſon, would 
be too little a thing to oppoſe to 


Contrary to Reaſon, it is alſo tog lit: ĩ ( 


tle a thing to intend by Myſtery, 
ſince hong the Ke Sobre be 
of them by Reaſon might be a ſuf= 
ficient ground of their being ſo call d 
none now after ay are reveal'd. 


fo therefore if we ſay of theſe My- 


eries now that they are abpve 
Reaſon, we cannot be preſumed to 
intend it in reſpect of their andiſco· 
verableneſs. - And 'tis as plain that 
that. our Adverſaries do not ſo un, 


re 4 5 


Reafon and Faith. 
eſtand us. For they d 
rchings above Reaſon «A 
Wlicv'd, and that becauſe: (according 
ro them) above Reaſon and contra» 
ry to Reaſon are all one. But now 
no Socinian that underſtands his own 


9 


to L Principle would deny the Credibi- 
n 5 lity of © 4 above Reaſon, 7 that 


is Won alone, much leſs would he ſay 
4 nat What is above Reaſon ( in that 
Senſe) is alſo contrary to it. No, 
vithout doubt they will in this ſenſe 
och allow us the Diſtinction, and 
n I the Myſteries ' (if they may be ſo 
4 en s that are built upon it. But 
chen this plainly ſhews that they da 
not underſtand it in this Senſe, any 
3 by, more than Wwe. 

8 Inſtead therefore of ſaying an- 
-> = ee he ſhould have ſaid in- 
Y F 6 5 rehenſible by Reaſon. Into which 
ö 


7 ips unawares in the account of 
= the other part of the Diſtinction, 
8 b things Contrary to Reaſon, by ſayin 
1 chat they are ſuch as when we K. 


nant, &c. which plainly implies that 
I the former things that were ſaid to 
4 * above Reaſon are ſuch as we dq 


not 


— 


38 vaderſtand them do appear repug- 
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the Second part, in which there 8 


—— IIS 


not underſtand, even when diſco. 
ver'd, and not ſuch as we are not 

able only to Diſcover, ſinee other- 
wiſe there will be no Antitheſis in 


is nothing amiſs except thoſe: Words 
4s are not only undi ſcouerable, Which 
in my judgment ought” to be ex- 
pung'd as the Production of the firſt | 
Miſtake. ; . 
6. Mr. Boyle proceeds to illuſtrate 
his Explanation of this Diſtinction ³ 
by a Compariſon drawn from Sight. 
He ſuppoſes a Man to be askt by a 
Diver what he could fee in a deep ⁵⁶ 
Sea. To which the Man is ſuppo- 
{ed to reply that he could ſee into a 
Sea-green Liquor to the depth of 
ſome yards and no further So that 
if further ask't if he could fee what 
lies at the Bottom of the Sea, his 
Anſwer no doubt would be in the 
Negative. But then if the Diver 
ſhould let himſelf down to the Bot- 
tom and bring up thenee and fſhew 
him Oyſters or Muſcles with Pearls 
in them, he would eaſily acknow- 
ledge both that they lay Leycad the 
reach of his Sight, and that the 
Pearls were Genuin and Good. * A 


» - 


aud ffaßth. FR 
if the * me pret 
That each & the t 1 arls was. 

Than the Shells they _ contain 
, this woul be Thought not only 
1 Pee abe Ny Eyes, but 5 


re 3 Frary to their 8 Hrmatiogs, an 
ds omit Mag vu, ae ths 
ch Tot * 2. dee . 
x- I deluſory according] 

* ” OY F OW 


3 s mit, 
X 7.Now I not OY allow this Vo 
Fita, but even admire it for the 
Wgular Aptneſs and Pertinency of 


7 a 4 d illuſtrate,” even to the Senſe, the 
ep fference between things above and 
0- Pings cantrary to Reaſon, only I 
) 2 Fiab it ſeems to proceed upgp, the 
of "Appoſition chat by things above 
hat aſon are meant ſuch only as are 
"at | fee ble by. it , 9 0 Corr . 


his in would make the Compariſon. 
1 19 more Appoſite and Exact. 
1 L N fs xcof he himfelf appears ſenſible 


Ver 
ot- 1 end of 1 it, where. offerin 55 
ew 3 7 der the Matter more diſtin 


x > tells you. that the things. above 
W- = EN are not all of one loxt, — 


the Way be diſtinguiih'd into two kinds 
the 9 ſs diffcring from e eg 
zu, Which 


there are ſome things that Reaſon 


— nu: — 
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which he makes to be theſe, that 
by its own Light cannot Diſcover, 8 
And others, 111 ha propoſed i 
it cannot Cowprebend. This indeed 
is true, but then he ſhould have ſaid 8 
ſo ſooner, and have told us witha! 
that by things abave Reaſon (as 
the Phraſe is uſed in this Difſtinti- 
on) he meant the Latter Sort only, 
2 Former not being to the Pur- 
799 However he proceeds upon © 
that part Firſt, that is, to thew that 
there are divers Truths in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion that Reaſon left to it, 
ſelf would never have been able to ³ü 
find out. Of which he gives ſeve- 8 
ral Inſtances, which as not being ta 
the Point, I paſs over, and come to 
his other Conſideration of things a- 
bove Reaſon, meaning ſuch as when 
propoſed do ſurpaſs our Compre- i 
henſion, and that Cas he well ob- 
ſerves) upon one or other of theſe 
three Accounts, either as not clearly 8 
Conceivable by our underſtanding , 8 
ſuch as the Infiniteneſs of the Di- 
vine Nature, or as inexplicable by us, 
ſuch as the Manner how God can 
YT Create 


4 Neaton and Faith. 
at $ reate a Rational Soul, or how this 
or) Wecing an Immaterial Subſtance can 
er, 
ſed i d upon by it, &c. Or elſe laſtly 55 
ted A mmecricel or unfociable, that is, 


hal ile with other things evidently and 
as 1 onfeſſedly true, whereof he gives 
— inſtance in the Caſe of Preſczence 
ly, Ind Contingency 

"0 9. He ks obſerves (and I 


on | 1 Wiference of degree in things above 


at *F Reaſon, ' as to their Abſtruſeneſs. 
hat ſome things appear to ſurpaſs | 


ri- 
it 1 42 ür underſtandings immediately, e- S 
to en before artentively lookt into. 
e- Md ôther things only when a nar- 
to 7 dw inſpection is made into them, 
Fus incelligible- enough in the 

and as imploy'd in common 

4 Diſcourſe. Wha, he gives in- 


d upon a Human Body, or be aQ- 


ad 4 Wich, as we ſee not how to recon- 


7 Whink rightly) that there may be 


1 { E ſtances in Place, Time, and Marion. 


109 


8 And he makes uſe of this Obſerva- 
' 1 * to ſolve a Difficulty wherein it 
1 is pretended that we e 
1 to believe things which we ow- 
- wp to be above our. Reaſon, with- 
out diſcovering that we do not well 


conſider what we tay, and chat, we. 


1 
11 0 | 


ils meant” by 4 Abo en 


1s "no.  Neceſf 
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k "VIZ, thoſe, that are 1 IS 


: 155 "Reaſon 7 but 


: 
of the ſen p bo Rea 
15 I it is uſed inch 1 15 nne 


Ne 1 5 n to a : 
1 Ee, or affirm'd 


ZOE The i 12 AD + he fs 3 

f ve n. in the de- 

ech foal was 1 cahino ert wit with any 
thing 


hing directly under that Head, but 
nly a few -Paſlages here and there 
Weatter'd. up and dowa, As when 
6 ſays of Galileo, that when he 
Ert made his Diſcoveries with the 
eleſcope and ſaid that there were 
FP lanets that mov'd about Jupiter, 
le ſaid: ſomething, that other A- 
= ens ar 72 to — 
Fru but; no hing that t coul 4 
1 uk to be falſe, And again, when 
Me fays that for a thing to be above 
Reaſon is Extrinſecal and Acciden- 


Ly 4.4 —— AW ; mW F.- Sa - * 


S * 


Fauſe to be above our RBeaſon is not; 
n Abſolute; ching, but A Reſpec⸗ 
ive One, importing a Relation to 
4 he Meaſure e Knowledge that be- 
Mongs tool Human underſtanding. 
And therefoge it may not be above 
Reaſon in reference to a more in- 
ightned, Intellect &c. which indeed 
ss rightly and very judiciouſly re- 
marqud-in it ſelf, and no leſs per- 
inently to the preſent buſineſs. And 
again when he ſays that there are 
ſome things true which yet are li- 
fable to Objections not directly an- 
ſwerable, and ſo above Reaſon. He 
iaſtances in the Controverſie of the 
" Divi- 


Reaſon and Faith, ao 


” >. 
. 


„ern. 
J 121.0 ey. 95 


the Chriſtian Religion, but even f 


ny Doctrins which muſt be acknow- 


* TE 8 a) 4 - , 
- — 
* 
4 Account of 


+ 


Diviſibility of Quantity, where each "WM 


ſide of the Contradiction is preſsꝰ d 
with unanſwerable Objections, and 
yet as parts of 4 Contradiction, one 
of them muſt neceſſarily be true. 
And yet take which you will you 
run into invincible Difficulties. 
Which indeed well concludes that 
a thing that is above Reaſon maß 
yet be true, and if true then not 


contrary to Reaſon, it being 'impoſe A d; 


ſible that what is ſo ſhould: be true. 
Which one Conſideration is indeed 
enough to juſtifie the Diſtindtion be- 
yond all exception 78508 © 
Obſervation concerning this Diſtin- 
ction too Conſiderable to be paſs'd 
over, and that is, that he looks up- 
on it to be of Importance not only 


to the defence of ſome Myſteries of 1 F 


ſome important Articles of Natural , 
Theology, in which (as he ſhews 
by ſeveral Inftahces) there are ma- 


ledg d to be true, and yet whoſe Mo 
dus is not explainable, 14 


3 Reaſon and Faith. 


2 Objection wherein it is pretended 
What the granting this Piſtinction 
ould be of bad Conſequence, as 


KC 


u Muff that a bold Enthuſiaſt may ob- 
8 ude under the venerable Title of a 
ter), that is above Reaſon. To 
Y Which he anſwers very judiciouſly 
Fat he does not deny but that the 
WikinQtion is liable to be ill imploy'd, 
t that this is no other than lat 
common to it with divers other 
iſtinctions, which are without 


. 1 ruple Admitted becauſe uſeful, and 
5 rt rejected becauſe they have not 


e Priviledge that they can never 
Miſapplied. And that therefore 
th in reference to thoſe other Di- 
Wnctions, and that he had been 
of eating of, it becomes Men to ſtatid 
of on their Guard, and ſtrictly exa- 
ine how far the Doctrine propoſed 


1 
i 1 


a My/ery, is intitled to the bene- 


Pould be employ'd to juſtific any 
ing; that, though ſtyPd a My= 


rrour {as he well. obferves in 
he Cloſe of all) will lye; Not 
TY V+ BY 6 in 


12. After this he Conſiders aft 


3TÞ fordiog ſhelter to any unintelligible. 


= of this Diſtinction. Which if it 


Wcry, is but a pretended one, the 


113 


an Account ot | 1 
in the Groundleſneſs of the Diſtin- 1 
Aion but in the Erroneouſneſs of 
the Application. 4 
T3. In this you have the Sum and | | | 
Subſtance, as briefly and as clearly i FM: 
as I could ſar) it, of Mr.Boy/e's 
Thoughts concerning things above AN 9 
Reaſon and contrary to Reaſon, 
which, like all his, are great nl 
ſtrong, and (allowing only for thoſe 
| inaccuracies taken Notice of) juſt 1 
and tue. And now though what 4 
this Excellent Perſon has offer'd may 
ſerve to let in a great deal of Light 
into the Diſtinction, yet ſince a thin F 
of ſuch Conſequence if true, and ſo 
much Conteſted whether true or no, 3 
can never be made too Clear, and 
ſometimes a different, though not 1 
better, Repreſentation of a thing = , 
may contribute to its further Illuſtra - 
tion, every Reader having his parti. 3 
cular Point of View, ſo as that the 4 
very ſame Notion or Truth that | 
does not Meet with him in one 
Poſture, may ſhine full in his Face 4 
and ſtrike him with ſucceſs in- ano 
ther, I ſhall therefore under the 
Shelter of Mr. Boyle's 2 
and by the advantage of his Light, 
venture 


Reafon and Faith. 


Thoughts concerning this weighty 
point, applying my ſelf chiefly to 
that part of it, wherein I think the 
y Mother Account Moft defective. 

14. And firſt though it ſhould be 
rue that to be above Reaſon is to be 
Incomprehenſible, and to be Con- 
ary to Reaſon is to appear fepug- 


VE 


- 4 dant to ſome Principle or. Conclu- 


"Fon of Right Reaſon, yet I do not 


3 F 1 hink this of it ſelf ſufficient either 
1 Clear or to Juſtifie the Diſtincti- 
5 * 


e n, ſince it may be both again de- 
ended what it is to be incompre- 
Penſible, and what repugnant, and 
ain diſputed whether incomprehen- 
* 7 ple and repugnant be not the ſame, 
er $$ well as whether that which is a- 


ove Reaſon be not alſo Contrary 


the he Matter is then too Groſs and Ge- 


that peral to be reſted in, and we muſt 
e therefore more minute and par- 


4 
* Ls 
i 


ee would be more Clear. 


rhe} 15. However ſince Generals are 
w o go before, and do alſo prepare the 
gh Way for Particulars, I ſhall iſt pro- 


I 2 | pole 


venture to ſet down my own 


it. And then we ate but where 
Nee were before. This Account of 


Face al cular in our Explanation of it, if 


113 


An Account ok 
poſe the general Idea of things a- 
bove Reafon and contrary to Rea- 
ſon, and then particularize upon that 
Idea, by opening and unfolding more 
diſtinctly and explicitly what is con- 
tain'd in it, and by ſo comparing 
and collating together the two parts 
of the Notion as to ſhew the real 
Difference that is between them. 
So that I ſhall make but one work 
of the Explanatory and Juſtificatory 
parts, ſuppoſing that there needs no 
more to the Juſtification of the Di- 
ſtinction, than only to have the 
Members of it well explain'd. For 
if the Idea of Above Reaſon be di- 
ſtinct from the Idea of Contrary to 
Reaſon (as the Explanation of them 
will ſnew that it is) then the Diſtin- 
ction proceeds upon a real Difference, 
is grounded upon the Nature of 
things, and has all that is neceſſary 
to a true and good Diſtinction. 
16. By things above Reaſon then 
(as the Expreſſion is uſed in this 
Diſtinction) I conceive to be Meant, 
Not ſuch as Reaſon of it ſelf cannot 
Diſcover, but ſuch as when propoſed 
it cannot Comprehend. And by 
things Contrary to Reaſon I _ 


1 . 


- 3 


_—” I · 0 Err * ere ” 


Reaſon and Faith, 
ſuch as it can and does actually com- 
prehend, and that to be abſolutely 


Impoſſible. Or in other words, a 


thing is then above Reaſon when we 
do not comprehend how it can be, 
and then Contrary to Reaſon when 


we do poſitively comprehend that it 
cannot be. Thus in the General. 


17. But to be a little more Par- 
ticular, we are to Conſider = rhe 
firſt Part, that when we ſpeak of 


things above Reaſon, the word Rea- 


ſon here ( as was ſhewn in the firſt 
Chapter) ſignifies the ſame as Un- 


derſtanding, and there being but one 
only Operation of that, namely Per- 
ception, by Comprehend here muſt be 


meant the ſame as by Perceive. So 
that when we ſay of things above 
Reaſon that they are ſuch as Reaſon 
cannot Comprehend, ?tis the ſame 
as to ſay they are ſuch as the Under- 
ſtanding cannot Perceive. But then 
when we ſay, Cannot Perceive, tis 
to be carefully noted that this is not 


to be underſtood of the literal and 
 Grammatical Meaning of the Propo- 
| ſition, as if the thing ſaid to be 4- 


bove Reaſon were perfectly unintelli- 
gible, but only of the Truth of it, 
1 . 


3 
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An Account of 
as was obſerv d before concerning 


Faith. And then again when we 
ſay that Above Reaſon is when we 


do not Comprehend or Perceive the 


Truth of a thing, this muſt not be 
meant of not Comprehending the 
Truth in its whole Latitude and Ex- 
tent, ſo that as many Truths ſhould 
be ſaid to be above Reaſon as we 
cannot thus thorougly comprehend 
and purſue throughout all theirConſe- 


- quences and Relations to other Truths 


(for then almoſt every thing would 
be Above Reaſon) but only of not 
comprehending the Union or Con- 
nexion of thoſe immediate Ideas of 
which the Propoſition ſuppoſed to 
be above Reaſon conſiſts. ' And which 
is therefore ſaid to be above Reaſon 


not becauſe the ſimple: and direct 


Meaning of its Terms is unintelligi- 
ble, or becauſe the Truth of it is not 
comprehenſible in its remoteſt and 
utmoſt Extent, but purely becauſe 
the Connexion of its Ideas, or the 
manner of it, is not diſcernible, and 


that partly for want of ſufficient 


clearneſs of the Ideas themſelves fo 
as to be able to perceive their Uni- 
pn Jewel, and pattly for want 
We v.27 7 * s 25 . of 
el 


+, 3 
a Las 
»I OF 
as 
* F 4 

* 

» 


. Reaſon and Faith. 
of a due and proper Medium where- 
by to compare them, ſo as to diſ- 
cern their Union in the way of Sci- 
ence and Demonſtration. | | 

18, *Tis alſo to be Obſerv*d upon 
the Second part of the Explanation, 


that I chuſe rather to ſay that things 
= contrary to Reaſon are ſuch as we 
= Perceive to be Impoſſible, than ſuch 


as appear contrary to ſome Principle, 
1 = Or 2 C 3 of Rigbt Nate 
This being the more General and 
Abſolute Idea, whereof the two o- 
ther are but Inſtances and Specifica- 
tions. For then is a thing ſaid to be 
Impoſſible when its Ideas cannot 
ſtand together or be united. Which 
may be either becauſe of the imme- 


diate Oppoſition and Inconſiſtency 
of the Ideas themſelves with them- 


ſelves ſo as Mutually to Exclude each 
other (as in a Contradiction) or be- 
cauſe of their inconſiſtency with 
ſome other Truth, with which it 
cannot Comport. Or in other words, 
either becauſe one of the Ideas can- 
not conſiſt with the other, by rea- 
fon of the immediate oppoſition that 
is between them, or becauſe the U- 
nion of both is inconſiſtent with ſome 

"T4 "& 
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An Account ot 
Truth or other, which therefore 
will not ſuffer them to be United. 
Which Truth will be indeed either 
a Principle or a Concluſion of right 
Reaſon. And then we are ſaid to 
Perceive a thing to be Impoſlible 
when we perceive that its Ideas can- 
not ſtand together, and that either 


immediately y the very inconſiſten- 


r ceiying the direct inconſiſtency of 


cy of the Ideas themſelves, or me- 


diately by the Repugnance that they 
carry to ſome other Truth, whether 
Principle or Concluſion, Which 
Repugnance I take to conſiſt in this, 


that the ſuppoſed Principle or Con- 


cluſion cannot ſtand with the Union 


of ſuch Ideas, and that therefore if 


ſuch a Principle or ſuch a Concluſi- 
on be true (as is ſuppoſed) then ſuch 
Ideas are not United, and indeed are 
as uncapable of Union, that is as 
impoſſible, as if there were an imme- 
diatę inconiiſtency between the Ideas 
themſelves. So that for a thing to 
be Contrary to Reaſon, is, in ſhort, 
for the Underſtanding to perceive 
ths Abſolute impoſſibility - of it, or 
that its Ideas cannot ſtand together, 
which it does either Immediately by 


thoſe 


n 
if 


= Reaſon and Faith. 
BZ thoſe Ideas, or Mediately by -_ 
x 1 Tod” "A . 
MW cciving their inconſiſtency with ſome 
evident and inconteſtable Truth or 
other, whether Principle or Con- 
cluſion. For the way and method 
is the ſame in knowing a thing to be 
alſe or impoſſible as in knowing it 
o be True, and accordingly as the 
Proceſs of the Underſtanding is either 
Immediate or Mediate in the latter, 
so is it alſo in the Former. But 


 *Khough there are theſe different ways 


of perceiving the impoſſibility of 


= 


bY 


rion of its Impoſſibility and not in 


rariety to Reaſon muſt be made 
Mormally to conſiſt; Even as it was 
bew before of Knowledge, which 
s made to conſiſt in the Ferception 
of the Relation of Ideas, and not 
in this or that determinate manner 
of perceiving it, which indeed ſerve 
afterwards to diſtinguiſh Knowledge 
into its kinds (as ſuppoſe Intuitive 
Wand Demonſt rative) but do not en- 
ter into its Eirſt and General Idea. 
For which Conſideration I think 
the Perception of a things impoſſi- 
hility does better expreſs its Con: 
0 5 trariety 


a thing, *tis in the General Percep- 
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Ihe ſeveral ways of it that its con» 
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Reaſon, but directly Contrary to it. 


An Account of w | 
Contrariety to Reaſon than the Re- 
ugnance it appears to have to ſome | 
Principle or Concluſion of it, that 
being only (as I ſaid before) an in- 
ſtance and ſpecification (and but 
_ ſingle one too) of its Impoſſibi- 
ity. Ne 
Af So Now we are arrived to a 


Clear and Diſtinct Conception of 5 * 
things Above Reaſon and things 
Contrary to Reaſon. A thing is e. 


then above Reaſon when we do not 
Perceive or Comprehend how it can 
be. And then Contrary to Reafon 
when we do Perceive that if Cannot 
be, or is Impoſſible. As to give a 
plain and ſenſible Inſtance of each 
of theſe. That the ſides of an Hy- 


perbo/a ſhould be always approach- ä t 


ing to each other and yet never meet, 
though continued to infinity; is a 
Propofition of unqueſtion'd Cer- 


tainty in CY, and yet ſuch as 


paſſes the Reaſon of a Man to Com- 


prehend how it can be, and there- i 


fore may properly be ſaid to be one 
ot thoſe things that are above Rea- 
ſon. But now that a Triangle ſhould 
have Parallel Sides, is not only above 


For 


or here the Underſtanding is not 
aby at a loſs to Comprehend how it 
ay be, but does poſitively and evi- 
Jently perceive that it cannot be, it 
deing utterly impoſſible that a Fi- 
ure of Three Lines ſhould have its 
ides Parallel to each other. 

20. Now though by this Expla- 
ation of things above Reaſon and 


J1- 
& 


etween them is already obvious e- 
Je very Face, like things of great 
equality whoſe Diſproportion ap- 
ears at View, without Meaſuring 

hem, Yet for further Satisfa@tion's 


ch Wake, and to make the matter as plain 
„- any thing in Nature to all but 
h. 1 oſe who either have not, or will 
et, Pot uſe their Underſtandings, let us 


a little Compare theſe Ideas toge- 
her, thereby the better to illuſtrate 
heir Difference. oe 


dea of things above Reaſon and the 
dea of things contrary to Reaſon 
Pre two really diſtinct Ideas, and 


14 hat One is Not the. Other. This 
ve immediately appears from the very 


Nen to the eye, and ſtares a Man in 


21. It is moſt Evident that the 


it. direct View of the Ideas themſelves. 
or KL. ACS „ b . . For 
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Pontrary to Reaſon the Difference 


2 


An Account of 
For what can be More plain than 
that Not to Comprehend how a 
thing may be, and to Comprehend 


that it cannot be, are two different | 
things? And what better way have 


we to know the Diſtinction of things, 


but only that the Idea of one is not 
the Idea of another? But then be- 

ſides, the Ideas of theſe things are 
not only Formally different from 
each other, but have alſo different 
Properties and Characters belonging 
to them, and ſuch too as are exclu- 
five of each other, and which there- iſ 
fore do manifeſtly ſhew the Ideas to 
which they belong to be Wiſtina, 
For, for a thing to be above Reaſon i 
implies only a Wegation, the Not 
Comprehending how a thing can be, 
but for a thing to be Contrary to 
Reaſon implies the Poſit ion of an In- 
tellectual act, the Comprehendins if 
that it cannot be. Again, in things 


above Reaſon the Propoſition is ſup- 


poſed not to be underſtood, whereas 


in things Contrary to Reaſon, it is 
ſuppoſed to be well underſtood, and 


that to be falſe and impoſſible, A- 
gain, in things above Reaſon the 


Mind deter mines nothing concern- 


* 
. 1 


, ö * 

„ 

9 ng 
=. 
15 


5 
he 


| Reaſon and Faith. y 

an ng the Object propoſed, whether it 
2 e true or whether it be falſe, whe- 
od Wher it be Poſſible, or whether it be 
nt Hm poſſible. All that ſhe determines 
Ve hs concerning her own A#, that ſhe 
Woes not Comprehend how it can be. 
Hut whether it be or not, that ſhe 
Moes not affirm, but holds herſelf in 
perfect Suſpence. But now in 
Fhings Contrary to Reaſon the Mind 
every whit as poſitive and deci- 
ive, and does determine as boldly 
nd freely as in thoſe things that are 


'6- Wnoſt according to it. Whereby it 
to plainly appears that to be Contrary 
. No Reaſon is ſomething more than 
onto be above it, and that the Mind 


proceed; a great deal further in the 
former than in the latter, the Lan- 


n- WRcaſon being only; How can theſe 
12 gings be | But in things Contrary to 
Es Reaſon ſhe is Poſitive and Dogma- 
p- Wtical, roundly pronouncing , This 


cannot be, So that unleſs there be no 
W difference between a Negation and 
a Poſitive Act, between the Igno- 


- WF rance or Non- Perception of a thing, 
1c and the knowing it to be Falſe, be- 
1- tween Suſpenſion and a peremptory 
g | | Deter- 


Wguage of the Soul in things above 


aug 
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plies a Separation and diſ-union of 


that therefore they agree in one of 


and Full. I grant there is a Nega- 


to Reaſon does indeed imply a Ne- 


it does not imply a Negation of the 


cauſe the underſtanding is here 


An Account of 


Determination, between à greater 


and a leſs, tis moſt undeniably evi- i 
dent that the Parts of this Diſtinction 
are not only really but widely diffe- 
rent, and that to be above Reaſon is 
one thing, and to be contrary to 
Reaſon is another. = 
22. If it be pretended (as ſome 
perhaps may be likely to Object) 
that to be Contrary to Reaſon im- e 
plies a Negation, as well as to be 
above Realon, becauſe it is there . 
ſuppoſed to be Comprehended that WF © 
the thing is Falſe and cannot be, and F® 


the Main inſtances of their Diffe- r 


rence, to this the Anſwer is Clear 
tion in one as well as the other, but 
then I diſtinguiſh of Negation. * 
There is a Negation of the Ad, and i 

a Negation of the Olject. Contrary 
gation of the Object, that is, it im- 


certain Ideas, as inconſiſtent and in- 
compatible one with another. But 


Act, but the quite Contrary ; be- 
_ ſuppoſed 


= Reaſon andfaith, 
F uppoſed poſitively to comprehend 
=o NY — i - and withal the Impoſh- 


vi e tna npoIl 
on bility of it, which is not done in 
fe. things Above Reaſon, wherein the 
ig egation is that of the Act. So 


hat this firſt and great difference 
Heetween them ſtands firm and good. 
ne 23. And now having thus far 
ST ſified the reality of this diſtincti- 

n of things Above Reaſon and 


| y 
«a = 2 


WMContrary to Reaſon both by the 


arts of it, which thereby appear 


of ell be conceiv'd, I might further 
rroceed to do the ſame by producin 
Wome Inſtances of things — 
Above Reaſon that are alſo not- 
Pithſtanding as confeſſedly True. 
For it any one thing that is Above 


Wplainly demonſtrates the thing in 
WOueſtion (if there can be yet any 


oe Ihewing that what is Above Rea- 
1 Won is not as ſuch Contrary to Rea- 
oof ſon, it being impoſſible that what 


1s Contrary to Reaſon ſhould be 


L might 


RE-xp/anation and Collation of the 


Jo conſiſt of Ideas as different as can 


Queſtion about it) moſt evidently 


true, whatever is Contrary to Rea- 
fon being alſo as Contrary to Truth. 
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WReaſon be yet found to be true, this 
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"An Account ob 
I might alſo further alledge that to 
be Above Reaſon does equally ab- 
ſtract from True and Palle (which 
Contrary to Reaſon does not) and 
that not only becauſe, as I obſerved 


before, it determines nothing con- 


cerning its Object, but alſo becauſe MJ 
tis a thing not of an Abſolute, but 


of a Relative Importance, as being 
an extrinſecal Denomination taken 


not from the Nature of the Object 


as it is in it ſelf, but only as it is to 


us, and in relation e not only 
Finite, but very Limited Capacities. 
For to be Above Reaſon is not to be 
Above Reaſon in general or all Rea- 
ſon, ſo as to be abſolutely incom- 


prehenſible, but only Human Rea- 

ſon. Bur then that which is Above 
the Reaſon of a Man may not be 
Above the Reaſon of an Angel (as 


indeed what is Above the Realon of 


one Man may not tranſcend that of 


another) and what is above the Req 


| ſon of an Angel may yet be perfe&- 
ly comprehended by God, the Su- 


pream and Soveraign Reaſon. 80 


that to be Above Reafon here is of a 


reſpective ſignification, ſich as does 


not expreſs the quality of the Object 
r A 


2 
j 


N 4 <a P \- v4 Me” "IP * * 
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Reaſon and Faith. 
it is in its ow Nature; but-only- 


g sit is in reference to ſuch a particu: | 


ar Faculty, whereas to be Contrary 


' 0 Reaſon is not a Relative but an 


i bſolute.thing,and whatever is Con- 


Wrary to Reaſon;. is Contrary; to all 
Rcaon, and ſo. conſequently to 
ruth. I ſay I might further inſiſt 
5 4 | 3 and ſome other Gonſidera · 


2 beings partly prevented 

Mr. B = — puter | 

uy have u ed: to ſupply the de- 
s of Mine, as Mine is intended 


@ ſupply. ſome of his and having 
| d abundantly clear'd the difference 


F .theſe things already, I ſhall not 


* far diftruſt either the Strength of 
a- , ze Argument, or that of my Rea- 
cs Underſtanding, as to proſecute 
is Matter any further than only to 
ape an Anfwer out of what has 


2n laid down; to. an Objection 
hieh I meet with in a Modern 


WV ritcr againſt Monſieur Jurien, and 


hich, to do it the utmoſt Juſtice, F 
ill ſet don in his own words, 
24. 1 have Conſider (ſays he) the 4% Sir 


WD //tinition which they aſe between be- 4 Se 


ng Contrary to Reaſon; and being @- anime. = 


ove * "T's - agreed. that tit mor . 
| 705 le 1% 
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ani to betiove what is Contrary to 
Reaſon. But *tis ſaid that we can 
woll believe what is above Reaſon. This 


/ Diſtinition ſeems to me of ' nd uſe, or 
For if 


| above Reaſon be meant 8 Doctrine, 
wherein we ſee nothing Clear, « Doi 


2 above Reaſon it be meant that 


we dg nat comprehend a Truth in its 


whole Extent , though what we con- 


ceive of it be clear and certain, I 
that in this ſenſe one ought to believe 


what is above Reafon. But if by being iſh 


. #rine which our Reaſon loſes the 25 6 
thi 


Fom it appear incomprehenſible, ſuch 8h 


of on all its ſides, I mean that 


Propoſitions which may bs extraiteif 


aue as this for example, that the thre: "MF 
Divine Perſons. make but one God, 
&c, It ſeems that to be above Rea 


. | ſon in-this ſenſe, is the ſame as to b 


intirely inacceſſible to Nia ſon, whicl 
differs nothing, but in words, from 


ing Contrary to Reaſon. 


235. I ſuppoſe whoever has duel 
conſider'd and well com on 


© the Tenour of the foregoing Diſ 5 


courſe, can neither be inſenſible oi 


* 
: N 


lebe Deficiency of this Allegation 


nor be long at a lols what Anfſw: 


to return to N. bare "tn 
Wy Reader this Trouble, LW . 
chat this Author's Argument pro- 
ceeds upon a Suß olitro. 
© He ſuppoſes here that to 
2 Reaſow muſt be either the 15 Com- 
Pyrehending a thing in its whole Ex. 
itude and extent, or the Cot 
eending Nothing at all of it. Where 
ges I have ſhewn ore that tis get- 
1 — of them; That we do not rieatt 
y Above Reaſon what is all over 
- 8 unintelligible, even as to the very 
a of the Propofition, ner 
hat is not to be rehetided”'ih 
Wits utmoſt extent, but only what is in- 
| rehenſible to n the Triith 
| x | thing g, Manner of it. 
2 Tis true gers if che Propoſition | 
ere perfectly unintelligible, ſo*thar 
f (as he ſays) we could foe nothing kleur 
„it, even as to the very Senle and 
Meaning of it, we -conid no more 
believe it than what is Contraty ro 
= Reaſon, though-even then it would 
ot ow, this Author confuſely e- 
1 u pretends) be the fame with 
t, becauſe ' what is "Cor 'to- 
Reaſon: is fo ppoſed tc) be w. Un- 
derſtood. Bue ts myc' TT 
| 2 | 1 
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if it be incomprehenſible, only as to 
the Truth or Manner of the thing. 
This as I ſhall ſhew hereafter may 
very well be Beleiv'd, though what 
is Contrary to Reaſon cannot, and 
What is utterly unintelligible can- 
not. And I have ſufficiently, ſhewn 5 
already that what is thus only in- 


el to Reaſon, ph „a little 
more than in words from being 5 ö 


contrary to it. Ae kr 
26. And now if Humane. Nature Wil 
were not a very unaccountable thing, 
I ſhould ſtand greatly KR nr at 
either the Natural or wilful Blind- 
nels of thoſe who are for confound- 
things ſo. vaſtly different as the 


x parts of this Diſtinction, of things 
above. Reaſon and contrary gto it, 
moſt apparently are. There are in- 
deed fome things which we are — 
dinarily taught to diſtinguiſh , a 


yet when ſtrictly examin'd and _ 
pared, will be found to have no real 
ground of Diſtinction in them. And 

tis every whit as great (and almoſt 


as Common 9. a Fault to diſtinguiſh 


things that do not differ, as to con- 


found * chat 90 And cas 25 1 
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„ An Account of 

up Cauſe which they are (now 
eſpecially ) moſt Zealoufly Fond of, 
and ſcem reſolv*deven ags:»ft Reaſon i 
ro Mint. 
| K's For I muſt further remarque 
(and tis an Obſervation not lightly” 
to de paſs over) that if this One 
Diſtinftion of things above Reaſon, 
and things .contrary to Reaſon he 
once admitted, or ſhew'n to be real, 
Solid and well: grounded, the main 
part of the Socinian Controverſie is 
immediately, br aàt leaſt in the very 
net Conſequence, at an end. For 
the Reaſon Whynthey will not be- 


be made appear (a 

is gimme: is ſyfficiently done that 

exwo'art quite different thi 

nd that to be above Reaſon is not 

dhe ſame as to be contrary to it, 
* r FI + | then 


> 
- 


Reaſon and Faith. 
even by their own Confeſſion 


7 
. 
1 hen 
5 4 * 


above Reaſon may not be Be- 
Wiev'd. - Which I take to be the true 


Witand out ſo. fiercely. and obſtinately 
Nagainſt this Diſtinction ( for they 
re aware what miſchief it will do 
em) as it is alſo the reaſon why I 
| ave beſtow'd ſo much care and 
Wpains to clear and juſtifie it. 
7 28. And thus having given an 
Account of theſe great and Funda- 
W mental things, what Reaſon is, 
what Faith is, and what it is to be 


ſon, we have now prgpared the wa 
to the more full and direct Con 
Edcration of the Belief of things a- 


Queſtion by what has been hitherto 


ther we may not Aſſent upon the 
Authority of Divine Revelation to 
ſuch things. as our Underſtanding or 
W Reaſon cannot perceive or Com- 
prehend as to the Truth or Manner 


able thus to Comprehend them, be a 
K4 wn 


| A here can be no pretence why. what 


ducement that makes theſe Men 


: Above, and what Contrary to Rea- 


bove Reaſon, the true ſtate of which | 
© diſcours'd appears to be this, Whe- 


of them. Or, whether gur not being 


1 


; 


{ufficient Reaſon why we ſhould not ll 
believe them. For the Reſolution i 
of which we have already laid the if 
Grounds 5 and . ſhall now proceed | 
more directly to build upon them in 
the following Chapter. 
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bat Human Reaſon is not the 
Wo Meaſure of , Truth. 1 

1 _ * 2 "#0" . 
Wn TY is be ke Be WE” > 


WE x E have gain'd a+ moſt 


Ul 


wonderful Point in the 


r Not only immediately 10. de- 
9 de, but even forever to Silence the 
entroverſie between us and our 
„%% Adverfaries concerning the 


of's 4 lief of things above Reaſon. For 
e only Objection that is or can poſ- 


ly be pretended againſt the Belief 
cbings above Reaſon being the 
ppoſed Contrariety of the ſame 
Pings to Reaſon, if it be ſhewn 
iat to be above Reaſon involves 
e ſuch Contrariety, then the Ob- 
Wection: againſt the belief of ſuch 
Wings is fairly and wholly remov- 


ed. 


Rn 


= regoing Chapter, by; proving the 
4 Non between things Above 


n 
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even to their own Conſciences whe: 


contended for in the ting | ing C 
ter, ſince we may as w = 


Above Reaſon not Contrary, therefor: 


An Account e 
ed, and conſequently there remains 
no Reaſon why they may not be 
Believ*d. So that I cannot but look 
upon the. Subſtance of my Work as 
moſt effectually done already, and 
thoſe of our Adverſaries that have 
any reaſonable Meaſure of Pene- 
tration and Sincerity muſt needs be 
ſenſible of it. And I dare appeal 


ther they are not. However com 
ſidering the importunity of thoſe I 
have to deal with, as well as the 
weight of the Cauſe it ſelf, I ſhall 
endeavour. the further eſtabliſhment 
of it upon ſome other Conſiderati- 
ons, whereby I ſhall alſo give fur- 
ther Confirmation, and fo repay 

what I am endebted to the Point 


backwards from the . Believableneſs 
of things above Reaſon to their not 
Contrariety, as forwards from their 
not Contrariety to their 'Belieyable- 
neſs, the Conſequence being full as 
good, thus, Above Reaſon Helirvs 

, therefore not Contra, as thus, 


to the 


Believable. Now in order 


Reaſon and Faith. 


ains ler Convicton and demonſtration 
be che Believableneſs of things a- 
ook ee Reaſon I ſer out upon this 
« as ound, that Humane Reaſon is not 


» Meaſure of Truth. 6 
2. Tis agreed among the Maſters 


be only of ſuch things as need it, 
there are Propoſitions ſo Clear 
a Evident of themſelves that they 


0 d, and that there are ſome again 
pn, the Fulneſs and immediateneſs 
ictly indemonſtrable. And it has 


ey, ſet themſelves to prove things 
at have no need of Proof, wheres 
he giwes an Inſtance in Eaclid, 
ho goes formally to work to prove 
at tWo ſides of a Triangle taken 
bgether are greater than one, al- 


om the Notion only of a Right 


dofhibly be between two Foints, and 
ne Natural Meaſure of Dittance 


Reaſon that as all Proof ought 


e no need of being demonſtra- 
at are not capable of Demonſtra- 
their Evidence, rendring them 
en charged by one of the moſt L An de 


Sonſiderable of them as a Fault in ener. 
Method of the Geometricians that: 


ough this be moſt Evident even 


ine, which'is the ſhorteſt that can 


from 
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could not be if it were not alſo the 
ſhorteſt of all Lines that can be 


thing is plain (fince there is No 


and there are thoſe Who profeſs te 


. T +. Wh "1. * * g* 2 W 
An Account of 


from one Point to another, which it 


drawn from Point to Point, 

3. Now though J cannot fay that 
the Propoſition of this Chapter 1; 
ſo Evident of it ſelf as not to be ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, yet L muſii 
Confeſs J cannot but think it of the: 
Number of thoſe that do not need 
any, that js I mean, to thoſe: who 
will but take the Pains to conſider 
it with Attention, and are withaln 
fo ſincere as to ſay ingenuouſſy What 
they inwardly think. For to un- 
attentive or Captious Perſons ne 


thing but what ſome will contradict 
doubt of every thing) and even the e 


Sun it ſelf can't make a Man fee, BI; 
if either he want eyes, or will hut 


em. I cannot therefore ſay that n 
to ſuch men either this or any other 
Propoſition is plain, but I would 
venture to be tried by any compe . 
tent and indifferent Conſiderer whe 


ther this be not indeed a very plaia 
and certain Propoſition, as plain v5" 
moſt of thoſe which paſs for Prin- 


Veaton and Faith. 


the hat Human Reaſon is not the Men- 
be e of Truth. And accordingly I 
| hould juſtly fear incurring the ſame 
that enſure that is charged upon the 
er ü eometricians, of going to prove 
ca. hat is evident, were there not 
nutWmecthing peculiar in the preſent 
th ale that makes it very different 
need om theirs. For they dealing in Mat- 
ho ers of an Abſtract and indifferent 
Nature, and ſuch wherein the Luſts 
nd Paſſions of men are altogether 
niatereſſed, have no real need to 
rove evident things, becauſe for 
at very reaſon their Evidence is 
ever Conteſted; whereas the Point 


al Concernment and- ſuch as in- 
ounters the Partialities and falſe 
Biaſſes of Humane Nature, - parti- 
ularly that great and govern! 
dne of Se, Love, though it ſhoul 
de of equal evidence with ſome of 
heir Maxims, will yet not be e- 
qually ſecure from Oppoſition, and 
daſs alike unconteſted. And ſo there 
Wnay be need of proving it, if not to 
o any neceſſary Service to the Pro- 
in- Poſition it ſelf, yet to ſatisfie the 
wie 8 impor- 


have now in hand being of a Mo- 


? -- > 
ch i {iples and Maximes in Diſcourſe, 
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theſe Men concerning the disbelie 


importunity of the Men 1 argue 


laſt into this Principle, that Huma 


Underſtanding does clearly and d 


An Account of 
with. Which indeed is the prefen 
Caſe, ſince (as was intimated” inf 
the Beginning) the Sentiment 


0 
C 


of things above Reaſon reſolves a" 


Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth 
Which therefore both for their 82 
tistaction and Refutation muſt bl 
ſhewn to be Falſe. Q 1 
4. Now when I ſay that Human 
Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth 
my meaning 1s, that it is not tha 
Common Standard whereby Truti 
in the General is to be Meaſured" 
ſo that of every thing it may be ſafe 
ly Concluded that it is either true of 
not true according as it accords wit 
this Meaſure, as tis comprehenſi 
ble or not Comprehenſible by H 


E 
fi 


man Reaſon, ?Tis true indeed ther: 


is a certain Senſe in which* Humat 
Reaſon ſometimes is, and may b. 
truely {aid to be the Meaſure l 
Truth, in as much as whatever th 


ſtinctly Perceive may be concluded x 
as moſt certainly true, it being im 
poſſible that a thing ſhould be __ 

| 38 18 Wil 


Reaſon and Faith. 
iſe than as we clearly perceive it 
5 o be, without ſuppoſing our Per- 


1 


poſing it alſo neceſſary that we 
thould fall into Errour even in the 
Wight uſe of theſe Faculties (it being 
Wmpoſſible to conceive a More right 
ſe of them than to Aﬀent only to 
hat we clearly Perceive) which 

Wre not only in themſelves manifeſt 

i bſurdities, but ſuch alſo as would 


atures to be alſo the Authour of 
our Errours and Deceptions. It 
muſt therefore be admitted by all 
hat the Philoſophers of the Car- 
1c l ea way ſo earneſtly ſtand and 
Wit 0 ontend for, that Clearneſs of Per- 
en reption is the great Rule and Crite- 


H ion of Truth, ſo far that whatever 


her ve do clearly and diſtinctly perceive 


mal to be true is really in it ſelf True. 


y b But then this is only to be a Partial 
e and inadequate Rule, and in ſome 
th certain limited reſpect only, not ab- 
di ſolutely and in general. For though 
del grant that whatever we clear 

im Perceive is true, yet I deny that it 
cher follows. likewiſe Backwards, that 
wik what- 


Weptive Faculties to be in themſelves 
aturally Falſe, and without ſup- 


Meceſſarily infer the Authour of our 
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whatever is true we do alſo clearly 
Perceive, and ſo conſequently that 
whatever we do not clearly Perceive 
is therefore not True. By which it 
is plain that this Carteſan Maxim 
muſt be very much abuſed to prove 
that Human Reaſon is the Common 
and General Meaſure of Truth, and 
I dare ſay the Great Authors of it 
never intended it to that purpoſe. 

5. Reaſon or Underſtanding in 
general may be ſafely ſaid, and muſt 
neceſſarily be allow'd to- be the 
Meaſure of Truth. For Truth in 
general carries a neceſſary Relation 
to underſtanding tm general, as fully 
adequate and commenſurate to it. 
So that all Truth is ſimply and:ab- 
ſolutely intelligible, the greateſt and 
ſublimeſt Truths as much as the 
leaſt and meaneſt, thoſe which the 
Angels ſtudy and deſire to look in- 
to, as much as rm which employ 
the narrow Thoughts of the pooreft 
Ruſtic. 'The Former are in them- 
ſelves as intelligible as the latter, 
and if not actually ſo well under- 
ſtood ris not becauſe of any incapa- 
city in the Objects, but by reaſon of 
the Diſproportion of the * 

| that 
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Reaſon and Faith. 


But this diſproportion muſt not be 
Univerfal,.. nor extend throughout 
the whole Order of Being. For 
what is intelligible muſt be ſo to 
ſome Underſtanding (ſince what no 
Underſtanding can Comprehend is 
the ſame as not to be. intelligible } 
Hand conſequently there muſt be an 
WUnderſtanding that Comprehends 
ll that is truly Lam pl that is, 
Wl! Truth. And accordingly. it may 
e truly ſaid of this All-Compre- 
henſive Underſtanding , that it 13 
he Meaſure of Truth, ſo that 
hatever this perfe& - Underſtand- 
ng does not underſtand is not intelli- 
Pible, and if not intelligible, then 
lſo not True. Beſides that it might 
e further Conſider'd (were this a 
proper place for ſo Abſtract and 
Metaphyſical a Speculation ) that 

ruth it Self, as to the real Nature 
and Eſſence of it, is one and the 
ame with the Divine Ideas as they 


are related to one. another, and ' 


or. oes therefore exiſt Originally and 
intirely in the Mind of God, who 
s Subſtantial Truth, and accord- 
ngly does Comprehend all Truth, 

TEE > 


. "$6 
that fre Converſant about them. RE 
1 
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fore it may be truly ſaid alſo of 


not poſſibly be true. 


therefore if Human Reaſon be the 


Time compaſs and extent with 


as to be able i rd! to Per 
ceive and Comprehend all. I 
But now that this Qualification can. 


An Account ok 
and fo conſequently is the Meaſure 
of it. And becauſe this All-com- 
prehenſive Underſtanding is con- 
tain'd within the Extent of Reaſon 
or Underſtanding in General, there- 


Reaſon or Underſtanding in Gene- 
ral that it is the Meaſure of Truth, 
it being moſt certain that what is 
above all Reaſon, or what no Rea- 
ſon whatſoever can Comprehend is 
as much above Truth too, and can- 
6. But though it be thus neceſ- 
fary to allow this of Reaſon in Ge- 
neral, the ſame cannot be allow'd 
of Human Reaſon. For whateverf 
is the Meafure of Truth muſt be 
fully adequate. and Commenſurate 
to Truth. That's Certain. And 


Meaſure of Truth it muſt have the 


Truth, and poſſeſs it whole and in- 
tire, if not Eſſentially and Subſtan. 
tially as God does, yet at leaſt Noe- 
tically and by way of Theory, 0 


__ MM i. i. ar ib eros 6 rid a4 ia. it. 30. 


all Truth. 


noi 


Reaſon and Faith. 

not poſſibly agree to Human Rea: 
ſon (though it be ſomewhat um- 
reaſonable. that I ſhould be putato 
prove ſuch a Propoſition as this) I 
hope fully to demonſtrate upon à 
Double Conſideration, one taken 
from the N#ture of Human Rea- 
ſon, and the other from the Nature 


7. And firſt to begin with Truth. 


This, as the Moſt thinking and 


4 Metaphyſical Perſons Conceive -of . 


it, is ſuppoſed to conliſt in the 
Relations of equality or inequality, 
or Agreement or Diſagreement. 
Now we are to Conſider that theſe 
Relations may be of Three Sorts, 
eher ſuch as are between Created 


1 Beings, or ſuch as are between In- 


telligible Ideas, or ſuch as are be- 
tween Created Beings and their 
Ideas. And we are alſo to Conſi- 
der that there are two General Sorts 
of Truths extremely different one 


from another, and therefore care- 


fully to be diſtiaguiſh'd, Thoſe 
that regard only the Abſtract Na- 
tures of things, and their immuta- 
ble Eſſences, independently on their 
actual Exiſtence. And others a- 
L 2 gain 


* 


4 ; . 1 
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gain that do regard things that do 


actually Exiſt. The former of theſe 
Conſtitute that Order of Truths 
which we call Neceſſary, the latter 
that which we call Contingent. And 
this double order of Truths reſults 
from that threefold Relation be- 
fore- mentionꝰ d. From the firſt and 
third Relations ariſe Contingent 
Truths, which are nothing elſe but 
the Relations of agreement or diſ- 
agreement that are either between 
Created Beings themſelves, or be- 
tween Created Beings and their I- 
deas. And theſe I call Contingent 
Truths in oppoſition to thoſe that 
are Neceſſary and Eternal, partly 
becauſe theſe Relations could got 
begin to exiſt before thoſe Beings 
were produced (it being impoſſible 
that there ſhould be Relations be- 
tween things that are not) and 
partly becauſe theſe Relations might 
not have exiſted, becauſe thoſe Be- 
ings might not have been. produ- 
ced. And as Contingent Truths 
ariſe from the firſt and third, ſo 
from the ſecond and middle Rela- 
tions reſult thoſe Truths which are 
, Neceſlary, Eternal, and . 
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| Reaſon and Faith, 
f 
W thing elſe but the Relations of Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement: that are be- 
tween Ideas. 5 


and allow'd Diſtinction between 
Neceſſary and Contingent Truths, 


poſition that there is ſuch an Order 
of Truths as are Neceſſary and Eter- 


granted as a Principle, not to de- 
W cline the trouble of proving it, but 
becauſe it is a Confeſs'd as well as 
Evident thing, and I care not for 
proving any more evident things 
than I needs muſt. And that theſe 
Neceſſary and Eternal Truths are 
in this preciſely diſtinguiſh'd from 
thoſe that are Contingent, that they 
are the Relations that are between I. 
deas, I think is plain from the very 
Notion and Nature of them, bo- 
cauſe they are ſuppoſed to be ſuch 
Truths as regard the Abſtract Na- 


are in Idea, and not as they have 
an actual Exiſtence in rerum Natara, 
ſince then they would not be ne- 
ceſſary, but Contingent Truths, 

L 3 Which 


— 


and which I underſtand to be no- 


8. I go here upon the common 
and upon the as much allow'd Sup- 


nal, which therefore I take for 
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tures and Eſſences of things as they - 


An [Account ok 
which would be contrary to the 
Suppoſition, And Becauſe theſe Ne- 
ceſſary Truths are the moſt conſi- 
derable and principal ſort of Truths, 
as being rhe Ground and Founda- 
tion of all Science, and the true and 
proper Objects of our Theory and 
Contemplation,” and becauſe for the 

fame Reaſon whenever we ſpeak of 
Truth Abſolutely and in General 
we are preſumed to mean neceſſa- 
ry and immutable Truth, hence it 
is that Truth is commonly faid by 
Metaphyfical Writers to conſiſt in 
the Relations that are between Ideas, 
though indeed this be ſtrictly true 


only of 4 7 Truth. But it is 

ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe that 

it is true of this. And ſo much I 

ſuppoſe will readily be . me 
C 


t leaſt, that the general Nature and 
Reaſon of Neceſſary and Eternal 
Truths conſiſts in the Relations that 
'Sre between Ideas. 
9. I further add that theſe Ideas 
muſt be the ſame with the Divine 
Ideas. Tis true indeed that exaQ- 
*Iy ſpeaking. all Idcas are Divine I- 
deas, even thoſe which we uſe to 
Fall our own, it being moſt Cer- 
ain „ 0 3s ns ; tain 


_ * 
2 , 


Keaſon and Faith. 
rain (as might eaſily and with the 
Worcateſt Evidence be ſhewn ) that 
the immediate Objects of our Un- 
derſtandings are no other than the 


S = . — y . 

ol Ideas of the Divine . Intellect, in 
4 MWwhich we ſee and contemplate all 
4 WMihiogs. But not to enter into this 


ublime Speculation at preſent, it 


IC | . . AY Ry | wi 
of will be ſufficient . to conſider that 
al unleſs the Ideas whole Relations 
Lonſtitute thoſe Truths which are 


eceſſary and Eternal be the Di- 
\ vine Ideas, it will be impoſſible that 


70 Neceſſary and Eternal Truths ſhould 
s, be bat we ſuppoſe they. are, that 
e is Neceſſary and Eternal, For Ne- 
is 0 ceſſary and Eternal Truths muſt he 
ar Neceſſary and Eternal Relations, 


and it being impoſſible. that Rela- 


d krernal than che Subjefte from which 


they reſult, .. unleſs theſe Ideas the 
Subjects of theſe. Relations be Ne- 
Ceſſary and Eternal, how can their 

Relations be ſo ? is plain there- 


1 fore that theſe Ideas; muſt be Ne- 
N. 1 ceſſary and Eternal. But now 1 
I- pray what Ideas are ſo but the Di- 


vine ? What is there in tlie whole 


. Compass of Being that 1s Necellary, 
A hath L 4 Eternal 


* 
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his Divine Perfections? As there- 
fore we ſay that theſe Neceſſary 
and 8 Truths are Relations 
between Ideas, and not ſuch as are 
between either Created Entities 
themſelves, or between them and 
their Ideas, becauſe then they would 


be of the Order of Contingent, not 
of Neceſſary Truths, For the ſame 
reaſon we muſt ſay that they arc Wl 
the Relations that are between the 


Pivine Ideas, thoſe only being fuf. 


| ficiently ſteddy and Permanent Sub- 


jects to ſuſtain ſuch Stable and Im- 4 | 


mutable Relations. And indeed WW 
were it not for thoſe  Repreſenta- Mi 
; five Perfe&ijons of the Divine Na- 

ture which we call Ideas, there 
would be no 


eſſary and Eternal 
Eſſences to ſupport theſe Neceſſary 
"and Eternal Relations, and then 
there could” be no fuch Relations, 
and if no ſuch Relations, then there 
auld be no Neceſſary Truths, and 
if no Neceffary © Truths then no 
Science. Which by the way would 


"moſt Convincingly prove to any Ca- 4 | 


pable and Attentive Underſtanding 
the 15 N eceſſity and * 
of 


31 * 


o 


— 
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ra God, as the moſt inmoſt Ground 
Ind Central Support of the whole 


lary ntellectual World. : 

ions 10. Well then it can no longer be 
are ¶ oubted but that theſe Neceſſary 
ties nd Eternal Truths are the Relati- 
and ns that are between the Divine 
Juld e. But now as theſe Ideas are 


Wn finite as being the Eſſential Per- 
WEctions of God, and really identi- 
ed with his Divine Nature. and 


the Rubſtance, ſo it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
fuf. W that the Relations that reſult 
ub- om them, and ſubſiſt between 
Im- em muſt alſo be Infinite. And 


ien ſince theſe Truths do eſſen- 


Wally Conſiſt in, and in their Rea- 
n and Formality are no other than 
Neſe Ideal Relations, it no leſs evi- 


ere if LIN 
Wcatly follows that Truth alſo muſt 


* 


ary Ne Infinite too. 

hen 11. Which alſo will be neceſſary 
ns , o Conclude upon another Account, 
ere WF or J conſider again that fince Re- 
and tions do not in reality differ as di- 


Win& Entities from their Subjects 


no 

uld ind Terms (as the Relations of two 

Ca- ircles ſuppoſed to be equal to each 

ing ther do not really differ from the 

ry Nircles themſelves fo related) = 
8888 deal - 


„ 
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and the ſame with the Divine Na- 


is a clear and acknowledg'd Princi- 


the Divine Ideas themſelves, and 


Relations muſt alſo as to the real 


ſurdities which that - ſuppoſition 


not be neceſſary , which is . 


Ideal Relations muſt in the reality of 
the thing be one and the ſame with 


conſequently with the Divine Na- 
ture with which theſe Ideas are i- 
dentified. And accordingly Truth 
which is the {ame with theſe Ideal 


Eſſence and Subſtance of it be one 


ture. 5 

12. And that indeed it is ſo may 
be further, and ſome what more di- 
rectly, demonſtrated thus. That 
God is the Cauſe of whatever is be- 


ſides himſelf, or, that whatever is, 
is either God or the Effect of God 


ple. Neceſſary Truth then is either 
God or the Effect of God. But it 
is not the Effect of God, and there- 
fore it can be no other than God 
himſelf. Now that it is not the 
Effect of God, the many groſs Ab- 


draws after it I think will oblige him 
that Conliders them to acknow- 
ledge. For Firſt, if Neceſſary Truth 
be the effect of God either it would 


\ 
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e Suppoſition ; or if it be, then as 
th Ning a neceſſary Effect it muſt have 
oy neceſſary Cauſe, that is a Cauſe 
a- 


ceſſarily determin'd to act, and ſo 


od would be a zeceſſary Agent, 
th en 4d extra, He would alſo be an 
al intelligent Agent. The Conſe- 
al HNuence is not to be avoided. For if 
ne ruth be the effect of God then an- 


cedently to the effecting of it, there 
ras no Truth; and conſequently no 
nowledge, becauſe there could be 
othing known; and ſo God in the 
2 — of Truth (if indeed he 
id produce it) muſt be ſuppoſed to 
ct altogether in the dark, and with- 
ut any Intelligence. Again, if 
Truth be the Effect of God, then 


anding muſt be ſuppoſed to depend 


. on ſomething that is not God, 
P 8 
day upon ſomerhing created by God, 
x whereas God is the true perfective 
b- WObje&t of all his Creatures, and is 


himſelf completely Happy in the ſole 
Contemplation of himſelf, T will 
follow again that God has conſtitu- 
ted an Order of Realities which he 
has not {ower to aboliſh ; that he 
has made ſome things which he can- 


he Perfection of the Divine Under- 


not 
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Cogit. 


EKational. 


de Deo, 
p-. 296. 


Neceſſary beſides God, not confider 


his Argument againſt the Being d 


if it were then his Allegation would 
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not unmake again. And laſtly to 
add no more, If Truth be the Ef 
fect of God then it cannot be God 
(becauſe God cannot produce what 
is Himſelf) and if it be not God 
then by the Suppoſition there w. 
be ſomething Necefſary, Immut: 
ble, Eternal and Independent, &. 
that is not God. Which laſt Cor 
ſequence as it contradicts the Com 
mon and Natural Sentiment of Mang 
kind, ſo it ſtruck ſo hard againſt; 

certain very Thoughtful and Met: 
phyſical Head, that he could no 
forbear urging this as One Argyu 
ment againſt the very Being of Ne 
ceſſary Truth; | becauſe then (as hi 
pretends) there would be ſomething 


one and the ſame with the Di 
vine Subſtance. Which one Con 
ſideration puts by the whole force 0 


ng that this Neceſſary Truth is re 
ally 


Neceſſary Truth, though howeve 
it be ſufficiently concluſive of th 
Point we now contend for, that thu 


Truth is not the Eyect of God. For 


take place; that is, there would i 
* 


Keaſon and Faith. 
eed be ſomething Neceflary beſides 
od, which though it does not fol- 
dw from the Suppoſition of the 
ing of Neceſſary Truth, is yet 
lainly inſeparable from the other 


y to 


ffect of God. For then the very 
ext Conſequence is, that there 
ould be ſomething Neceſſary be- 
des God, which no Religious, nor 
deed Rational Ear can bear. Tis 
lain therefore that Truth is not the 
fect of God ; and ſince it is not, 
remains by vertue of the premiſed 
Disjunction that it can be no other 
an the very Subſtance and Eſſence 
f the Deity. 

13. Andto this purpoſe I further 
onſider, That the whole Perfection 
f the Mind does conſiſt in its union 
vith God, who is her only true 
ood. This ſeems to me a Propo- 
ition of a very ſhining Evidence. 
or the good of the Mind muſt of 
eceſſity be ſomething Spiritual, o- 
Wherwiſe it would be of a Nature 
nferiour to herſelf, and ſo not capa- 


either is that enough. Whatever 
s the good of the Mind muſt not 
| be 


uppoſition, that of its being the 


dle of being her Perfection. But 
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Mind, that is, of a Spiritual, bi 


that he only is ſo, and that we ca 
more Happy in any Kind or Degre 


ſion of God. And hence it furthe 
follows, that Truth could not be an 


it were not the ſame with the Divin 


fective and beatifying Object) an 


An Account of | 
be only of a like Nature with the 


of a ſaperiour Nature too. It muſ 
be ſomething above the Mind tha 
can be its Perfection, and that ca 
act upon it, and inlighten it, ani 
affect it with pleaſing Senſations 
otherwiſe how can it be able to ad 
— thing to its better Being or Per 
fection ? And in order to all this 
muſt alſo be intimately preſent toi 
and united with it, otherwife hor 
can it ſo act upon it? But now Got 
is the only Spiritual Being whom w 
can poſſibly conceive thus qualifie 
to be the good or perfective Objec 
of our Minds. Whence it follon 


not become either more Perfect 


but by our Union with, and Pole 


Perfection of our Underſtandings 
Eſſence (ſince that is our only pe- 


that therefore ſince it really is pe! 
fective of/ our Underſtandings, ani 
that in the very higheſt * 

@ 
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(the Underſtanding being then moſt 
Perfect when it has the cleareſt and 

he largeſt view of Truth) it can be 

no other than the very Eſſence of 

that Infinite Mind who is the only 

true Good and Objective Perfection 

of all Spirits. | | 

14. Tis true indeed Des Cartes 
makes all Truth, even that which 

is Eternal to have been poſitively 
inſtituted and eſtabliſh'd by God, to 
depend upon him as the Sammus 
Legiſlator, to be the effect of his Will 

and Fleaſure, and by Conſequence 

to be Abſolutely and Originally Ar- 
bitrary and Contingent. So that ac- 
cording to him 2 and 2 might not 

have been 4, or 3 Angles of a Tri- 

angle might not have been equal to 

2 Right ones if God had pleas'd ſo 

to Order it. But this Notion of this 

Great Man does ſo rudely Shock the 4 
Natural Senſe of Mankind that it 
cannot find Admiſſion even where 

the reſt of his Philoſophy does, but 

is generally exploded not ithſtand- 

ing the eminency of its Author, and 

that even by one of his greateſt Ad- Mr.Male- 
mirers, and bas I think) by far the ele. 
Moſt Conſiderable of his 8 
8 An 
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And truly I think this Opinion is 
treated no worſe than it deſerves, 


ſince beſides the Abſurdities already 
Mention'd, it ſhakes the Foundati- 


ons .of Science, yea and of Mora- 
lity too, by ſuppoſing the Natures 
not only of ' Metaphyſical and Ma- 
thematical Truth, but even of Mo- 
ral Good and Evil to be of a Poſt 
tive and Arbitrary, and Conſequent: 


ly of a Contingent Ordination. It 


is therefore deſervedly as well as 
generally rejected, but then let thoſe 
that reject it have a Care that they 
fall not into a worſe Abſurdity. As 
they would not ſuppoſe Truth to 
be of a Poſitive and Alterable Na- 
ture and that the Relations of Ideas 
might have been otherwiſe thag 
they are, ſo let them have a Care 


| how they make any thing Neceſ- 


ſary and Immutable that is Not 
God. Let them be Conſiſtent with 
themſelves, and as they juſtly re- 
jet the Opinion that makes Truth 
the Effect of God's Free and Arbi- 
trarious Conſtitution, and conſe- 
quently of a Mutable and Variable 


Nature, fo let them own and Con- 
 fefs (as they are Obliged to do) that 
| it 


- >> - 
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Wit is no other than God himſelf: 
ves, For there is no other way of avoid: 
ady Ming Des Cartes's Abſurdity. For if 
Jati- Truth be not God then *tis the Ef- 


ora- ¶ ¶fect of God, and if the Effect of God 
ures then ſince the Conſtitutions of God 
Ma- Mare Free and Arbitrary, the Natures 
Mo- nd Relations of things might have 
*olt-Mbeet! quite otherwiſe than they are; 
ent- he whole Science of Geometry 
It night be tranſpoſed, a Circle might 


have the Properties of a _ and 
| Square the Properties of a Circle, 


hey and 2 might not have been 4, or 
AsMvhat elſe you will inſtance in. And 
1 too in Motality too (which is of far 
Na- {worſe Conſequerice ) there might 
deas Wave been the like tranſpoſition, 
han hat is Vertue might have beefi 
-are Vice, and what is Vice might have 


been Vertue. Theſe are the Na- 
ural Conſequences of Truth's being 
he Effect of Divine Conſtitution ; 
and they are intolerable ones too, 
and therefore the Principle front 
which they flow is by the general 
urrent of Writers well denied. 
But then unleſs they proceed, and 
acknowledge Truth to be one with 
the Divine Eſſence they cannot _ 
„ f 
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relapſing into the ſame or worſe 
Abſurdities. For whoever ſays that 
Truth is not God muſt ſay that it 
is the Effect of God, and whoever 
ſays that, muſt either ſay that 'tis 
Arbitrary and Contingent, or if he 
lays it is Neceſſary and Immutable, 
he muſt allow of ſomething Neceſ- 
ſary and Immutable that is not God. 
But now it being moſt Evident that 
there is nothing Neceſſary that is 


not God, if 'Truth be not God then 


tis plain that it cannot be Neceſſary 


(which preſently runs us into the 


Carteſian Abſurdity of the Arbitra- 


ry Poſition of Truth) or if it be 
Neceſſary then 'tis as plain that it 


muſt be God. The ſhort is, Truth 


is either God or the Effect of God. 


If it be not God, then *tis the Effect 


of God as Des Cartes ſays. But if 
not the Effect of God (as the Con- 
ſequent Abſurdities from that Prin- 
ciple demonſtrate, and as is gene- 


rally granted) then 'tis God him- 
ſelf as we ſay. It muſt be one or 


the other, there is no Medium. To 
ſay that Truth is God, or to ſay 
that 'tis the Effect of God are each 
of them Conſiſtent Propoſitions , 
N 5 though 


___ A; A gs Pw do od }Þ} (© ac wc 


er Ain 0) mo dd HAS 


a; nl Reaſon and Faith. [IO 65 0 
though from the ols Abſurdities 
of the” Latter the kf only aps 
rs to be the right, but to den 
hat tis the effect of God and y 
not to ſay that it is Gd that is to 


affirm that *tis neither e Effect of 


Gog nor yet God, is all over un- 


Neceffary, Immutable, Eternal, 
Self · exiſtent, Increated, Immenſe, 
Omni - preſent and Independent, and 
that not only upon the Conceptions . 
of any Minds whether Human or 
Angelical, but even all things whats 
ſoever, which might never have 
been made, or might now be anni. 
hilated without any Prejudice to the 
being of Truth, which does not 

EY M 2 reſpect 
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reſpe& the natural and adtual Exi- 
ſtencies but only the Abſtract Eſ 
ſences of things. For were there 
no ſuch thing as any real Cirele or 
Triangle in Nature it would ſtill be 
never the leſs true that their Ab- 
ſtract Eſſences would be determi- 
nate and invariable, and that fuch 
and ſuch diſtinct Properties would 
belong to them. Which by the way 
plainly Convinces that Truth is 
none of the Effects, Works, or 
Creatures of God, ſince it did exiſt 
before them, does not now depend 
on them, and would remain the 


ſelf. ſame Immutable thing without 


them. But then I demand whence 
has it this Self- ſubſiſtence and Inde- 
pendency of Being? Whence again 
s it its fix d and unalterable Na- 
ture, ſuch as we can neither add 
any thing to, nor diminiſh ought 
from? How is it that it is Preſent 
in all Places, and to all Minds, fo 
as to be Contemplated by them al] 
at the ſame time, and after the ſame 
Manner? How comes it to paſs that 
we cannot ſo much as diſcimagine it, 
or by way of Fiction and Suppoſi- 
tion remove it out of Being; but 

| | It 
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it ſtill returns upon us with a ftrong =. 
and invilicible Spring, ſince even 
the very Suppolition that there is 
no Truth carries a Formal Propoſi- 
tion in it whoſe Ideas have a cer- 
tain Habitude to each other, and 
ſd Contradicts it ſelf. - Beſides how 
comes it to be a Perfection of the 
Divine Underſtanding ? Is any thing 
a Perfection to God but himſelf ? 
How comes it alſo to be the Rule 
and Meaſure of his Will, which can 
be determind by nothing but what 
is juſt Reaſonable and True? Can 
any thing be a Rule to God that is 
not himſelf? Does he Conſult or 
Follow any thing but what is One 
with his on Divine: Nature and 
Eſſence? And yet God conſults and 
follows Truth, and cannot act but 
according to its Immutable Laws 
and Meaſures. It is not therefore 
really diſtinguiſh'd from him, but 
Coeternal and Confub-! . % , luna 4 
ſtantial with him, and e incommuabitis : 


ſo in Conſulting Truth veritas id verbu eſt de quo 


he Conſults his OW ecbum, & verhum erat 2. 
Eſſence , even the pad Deum e Deus erat 
Divine f xy&, the E. ratur. S. Auſtin in Fſal. 
ternal and Increated 52 . — ms ; 
M 3 Wiſdom, 
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Wiſdom, the. true intelli igible Light, 
ur whom are all the 7 and 
Eſſences of things, the Fulneſs of 
Heing and Truth, who in the Be- 
. ginning was with God, and was 
|| God, who: is Eternaliy Contem- 
1 plated by him with Infinite Joy 
4 | and See and who 
—_ \ himſelf. Incarnate, 1 am the Way, 
| he Truth, 1251005 Life. I would 
Elin Eb how all theſe incom- 
municable Attributes of dd ſhould 
aglee to Fruthgif it be any thing 
einn a'i Divine Nature. Par- 
ticularly demand, whence: bas it 
dier ülbebefle Firmneſs and Sta- 
bality.; that inwincible Permanency 
hnd "SredBaneſf," that Neceſſity of 
= EHuiſtenct, that utter repugnance to 
we © Not Being a hut only becauſe. it is 
really Coeſſential wx Conſubſian- 
tial with him whoſe Name! is 
. and Who is Being it ſelf, 
. to whom it is Eſſential to Exiſt, or 
rather, whoſe}yery- Eſſence is Exi- 
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| 5 ie itz and. aſubſtantiality of Truth 
Wü the Divine Nature (a Noble 
any. SublRae * bat N 

ell 1 


16, But How::from. this Coeſfen· 
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do but lightly touch .over, having 
not room here to purſue it at large) 
it evidently and neceffarily follows 
again that Truth is Infinite, There 
cannot be a more* immediate, nor a 
more neceſſary, nor a more inſepa- 
rable Connexion between any two 
things than between this Conſe- 


indeed if Truth were not Infinite 
how can the Knowledge of God 


Objectively Conſider'd, for that ma- 


Object. And what is the Object of 
the Divine, or of any other Under- 
ſtanding, but Truth? And ſhould 
Knowledge here be taken for the 
Power or Faculty of Knowing, to 
what pur poſe is an Infinite Power 
of Knowing unleſs there be an In+ 
finite to be Known? And would 
not ſuch a Power be uneaſie and 
afflictive, as well as uſeleſs, to him 
that had it, unleſs the Object be 
ſuppoſed to carry a due Proportion to 


Ne it: For if it be fo uneaſie a Re- 
th flexion to ſome of us to have ſuch 


le ſhort and narrow Faculties when 


1 WU che Compaſs of Truth has fo large 


0 M 4 and 


quence and that Principle. And 


nifeſtly implies the Infinity of its 
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be ſo? Not ſure as Concretely and 
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and ſpatious an extent, to be able 
to know ſa little when there is ſo 
much to be known, how much more 
troubleſom and painful would it be 
to the Supreme Intelligence to have 
an Infinite Underſtanding when all 
that is intelligible is but Finite? 
Would not that Infinity of his ow 
pacity ſerye to yex and diſguiet him 
mare than the Narrowneſs of ours 
does us, the difference being as much 
as between having a great Stomach 
and but little Meat, and a little Sto- 


mach whea there js a great deal of 


Meat, whereof which is the greateſt 


| Puniſhment is Obvious to imagine. 


And we may judge of this in ſome 
meaſure by our ſelves, We have in us a 
Capacity boundleſs and unlimited. For 
tho? our Underſtandings be Finite, 
our Wills know no Meaſyre, and 
are in a manner Infinite. As Gad has 
made us capable of enjoying an In- 


| Finite Good, ſo Nothing leſs than 


that can ſatisfie our Deſires. For 

e deſire Good as Good, and con- 
en all poſſihle Good. Now 
we find this to be a great Pain to 


© at preſent to deſire an Infinite 


300d when all that we. can ey 
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here is Finite. The greateſt part 
of the Uneaſineſs, the Melancholy, 
the Diſconſolateneſs, the Aridit 
that accompanies Human Life wi 
be found, if traced to the Original, 
to proceed from hence, vis. from 


the little proportion that is between 


our Capacities and our Gratificati- 
ons, between what is defired and 
what is enjoy'd. And this Deſire 


of an Infinite Good will be a far 


greater Puniſhment to us Hereafter 
when the Activity of our Faculties 
ſhall be more invigorated and in- 


larg'd, if we have not then an Infi- 


nite Good to enjoy. T will be at 
leaſt the worſt ingredient of Hell 
64 Damnation, if npt all that is to 
e underſtood by it. And yet we are 

ſtill to Conſider that our Will is 
Infinite only Ex parte Objecti, be- 
cauſe it deſires an Infinite Good, and 
not Ex parte Adtis becauſe it deſires 
it infinitely or with an unlimited 
Force and Activity. For *tis im- 
oſſible that a Finite Nature ſhould 

x: any Power or. Force in it 
that is ſtrictly infinite, or that any 
uch Act or Operation ſhould pro- 
cesd from it. But then n 
| the 
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the AMiQion be if the Act were 
Infinite as well as the Object, and 
we were to aſpire after an Infinite 


' Good with an Infinite Deſire! 'What 


Conception can Frame a juſt Idea 
of the Miſery of ſuch a State ! And 
can it be much leſs for an Infinite 
Intelligence to have only a Finite 


Intelligible for its Object? But there 


is Nothing Painful or Afflictive in 
the Condition of the Supremely and 
Completely Bleſſed. And therefore 
we muſt Conclude that as the In- 
finite Will of God has à Good fully 
Commenſurate and Adequate to 2 
unlimited Activity; © whereon it 


may Center and Repole i its Weight, 


ſo the Infinite Underſtanding of 0d 
has alſo an" Infinite Harellgibi for 
its Object. Arid ſince the Formal 


Object of Underſtanding in General, 


and Conſequently of che Divine, i 


Truth (as that of the Will is Good) 


hence it follows again that Truth 
muſt needs he of an Infinite N ature. 
17. And do we not find it ſo 
wh we Convert bur ſelves to it 
by Study and Meditation ? When 
we apply our Minds to the Con- 
templation of Truth, -agd ſet our 
ſelves 


Reaſon and Faith. 
-lves to muſe and think, do we not 


ind that we launch forth into a 
aſt intelligible Sea, that er: er 
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Vhat Pottom nor Shore? And the more 
Idea Noe think and the more we-Meditate 
And Nre we not ſtill. more and more con- 
ite Hinc'd of this, and do we not diſeo- 
; er the further we-go-in our Intel- 


net 4 that there ſtill 2 


7e in 
and 
fore edge of Truth the more we —— 
In- Dur Idea of it, as the greateſt Tra- 


fully Mellers think oat; Magnificently of 
0 its e World? Do we net find a8 in 
nit Spatious Campaigne, ſb in the im- 
ight, caſe Field of Truth, that our Eye 
God caries, and our loſes it ſelf in 
for Ihe boundleſs Proſpect, and that 
rmal Neldes the clear view Which we 
eral, Mae of a few;;things at a little di- 
„ ß WY ce; from us, there lie all round 


us vaſt T rafts unmeaſurably diffuled; 
whereof we have only Confuſe and 
indiſtinct Images, like the. Faint 


and ſhould but one link in this End ; 


nume 


on Chain be alter d would not in- 


t 15 Blew. of the far diſtant Hills Are 
to it Not the Relations and Combinations 
Then of. things With one another Infinue, 
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that beſides the Abſolute Syſteme of 


from — ſuppoſed Change made in 


fill ariſe new and new Conſequences 


Study that has been employ'd about 
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numerable Alterations enſue upon 
it? Should but One Propoſition that 
is Falſe be ſuppoſed True, or One 
that is True be ſuppoſed Falſe, what 
Underſtanding but the Divine could 
o on with the Train of New Con- 
equences that would - reſult from 
ſuch a Suppoſition ? I ſay New Con- 
uences, For we are to conſider 


Truth which contains the Relations 
of Ideas with their ſettled Coheren- 
cies and Dependencies one upon a- 
nother according as they really ſtand 
in their Natural Order, there is a 
Secondary Syſteme of Truth which 
I may call Hypothetical, that reſults 
4 | 
the Abſolute Syſteme; whence will 
even to Infinity. Bur not to conſi- 
der Hypothetical Truth, can the 
Bounds of that which is Abſolute 
be ever fix d, or its Stock ever Ex- 
haufted ? Does it not after all the 


it, and the Numberleſs Number of 
Volumas that have been written up- 
on it -furnith/ perpetual matter for 
pur Contemplation, and is it 3 


Reaſon and Faith. 
Subject for everlaſting Thoughts and 


hat Conſiderations ? Has it not been the 
Ine MY great Reſearch of the Thoughtful 
hat and Inquiſitive for many Ages, and 
ald yet does not every Age refine upon 


Diſcoveries? Are not the Sciences 
continually improved, and yet are 
there not ſtill Depths in every Sci- 


can ever Fathom? What a vaſt Fe- 
cundity is there in ſome plain ſimple 


the Concluſions that may be drawn 
from any one Principle! Take the 
moſt ſimple Figure in Geometry, 
and where is the Mathematician 
who after a Thouſand Years Study 
can reckon up all the Properties that 
may be affirm'd of it, both as Ab- 
ſolutely Conſider'd, and as it ſtands 


what then ſhall we think of the 
whole Science in all its Branches and 
Dependencies, Particularly of A. 
gebra, the Main Ocean of this Bot- 
tomleſs Sea ? And what ſhall we 
lay of Metaphyſick's, another un- 
meaſurable Abyſſe, ang hat of the 
endleſs Circle of 'Truth, if 91 the 

amo 


its Predeceſſour, and produce New 


ence which no Line of Thought 


Propoſitions, nay who can number 


in relation to other Figures? And 
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ſame which one of Job's Friends 

705 11.7. ſays of God, Canſt thou by ſearching 
find out Truth, Canſt thou find her 

our unto Perfection? It is as high a 

Heaven, what canſt thou da? deeper 

than Hell, what canſt thou know ? The 

Meaſure thereof is longer than the 

Earth, and broader than the Sea. And 

that becauſe they after all are Fi- 

nite, whereas this is truly and ftriQ- 

ly Infinite, 1 e way ſuf. 

aal proves a God, and that this 

God is Truth, whoſe Eternal and 

Glorious Majeſty be Bleſſed for 

18. But then let us Conſider, if 

Truth be indeed (as you ſee) of an 

R Infinite Nature, then to prove that 
Human Reaſon is not fully adequate 

to it, does not intirely poſſeſs it, nor 
all over and wholly comprehend it, 

and conſequently cannot be the 
Meafure of it, there will be no need 

of laying open the great Weakneſs 

and Deficiency of our Underſtand- 
ing: I need not repreſent the Im- 
perfection of its Light, nor the 
Shortneſs of its Views, nor the Slen- 
derneſs of i Attainments, nor the 
very Narrow Extent of its Know- 
ledge, 


Keaſon. and f aith, 


is able to make in the Contempla- 
tion and Comprehenſion of Truth; 


That there are a great many _ 
or 


whereof we have no Ideas ( 
which we need go no further for an 


Inffance than our own Souls) and 


that even where we have Ideas of 


things we cannot always diſcern the 


Relations and Connexions that are 
between them, and that either for 
want of ſufficient Clearneſs in the 
Ideas themſelves. to have their Re- 


lations perceived immediately with- 


out comparing them with other 
mediate Ideas, or elſę for want. of 
ſuch due and . proper Mediums 
wherewith to compare them, and 
that therefore the extent of our 
Knowledge is not only vaſtly ex- 


ceeded by the Natures of things, 


but alſo very Conſiderably even by 
our own Ideas, there being many 
things whereof we have Ideas, and 
ſometimes very clear ones too, and 
yet which we know no more how 
to reaſon upon or diſcourſe of intel- 
ligibly, or with any Certainty, than 


we do of thoſe things whereof we 


have no Ideas at all, being, for Ex- 
: _ ample, 
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ample, no thore able to tell what 
proportion ſuch a Circle bears to 
ſuch a Square though we have clear 
Ideas of both, than we are to tell 
what proportion there is between 
Angels and our own Souls, thillgs 


* whereof we have rio Ideas: A very 


remarkable Inſtance of the Shortneſs 
and Contractedneſs of. our Under: 
ſtandings, which it ſcems are not 


only deſtitute of the Ideas of many 


things, and dooney; Wd tlie 
—— of them ( it being im: 
poſſible that the extent of our knows 
edge ſhould exceed that of our I- 


deas) but are alſo Blind to thoſe ve. 


ry Ideas which they have, and cah- 
not ſee even when they have the 


advantage of the Light. But I ſay 


I need not preſent my Reader with a 


Night- piece of Human Reaſon, de- 


ſeri reat Blindneſs and grofs 
Darkneſs, how ignorant ſhe is When 
ſhe does not adventure to judge, 
and how Erroneous when ſhe does, 
ſtumbling and falling ( as is uſual 
in the dark9 out of one miſtake in · 
to another, out of one Errour into 
another, either by imbracing falſe 


Principles, or by drawing wrong 
KG oe” Com 


Reaſon and Faith. 
Concjuſions from true ones, ſo that 
Ignorance ſeems her ſafeſt Retreat , 
and to ſuſpend her beſt Wiſdom; 
Theſe I fay and ſuch other of our 
intellectual Infirmities I need not in- 


17 


ſift upon or make any advantage of, 
it being ſufficient to conclude the 


Point in hand that Human Reaſon 
in its largeſt Capacity and Extent 
and witWall the advantages of both 


Nature and Artificial improvement 


is after all but a Finite thing (and 
that to be ſure the moſt Zealous of 
its Votaries and Advocates muſt 


confeſs that it is) ſince 'tis impoſ- 
ſible that what has Bounds ſhould. 


be able totally and adequately to 
Comprehend what has None, or 
that Finite ſhould be the Meaſure of 


Infinite, *% 


19. I know but of one thing that 


can with any Pertinency be rephed 
to this Argument, and that is, that 
though Human Reaſon (as Finite ) 
be not able to comprehend all Truth 


(as being Infinite) yet hgygever there 
may perhaps be-no one h in Parti- 


cular but what, Hen pteſented to it, 
may be comprehended by it, and fo 
Human Reaſon may be rightly faid te 
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be Adequate and Commenſurate to 
Truth as Diſtributiveh, though not 


as Collectively conſider'd. But tothis 


T have ſeveral things to return. 


Firſt of all I ſay that ſuch is the re- 
+, ciprocal dependence and concate- 


nation of Truth that the want of- a 
thorough and intire Comprehenſion 


of all Truth in its wideſt and moſt 
diffuſed Extent muſt needs very 
much Eclipſe the view and darken 
the Perception of any one Solitary 
Truth in particular, ſo that how- 
ever we may have ſome- tolerable 
Perception of it, and ſuch as we 
may call Clear in Compariſon of 
ſome other Truths which we do not 
ſee ſo clearly, yet it cannot be near 
ſo Clear and Diſtinct a Perception, 


as that Infinite Being has of it who 


ſees not only the Truth it ſelf, but 
alſo the Manifold Relation, Con- 
nexion, and Combination that it has 
with all other Truths. The diffe- 
rence between theſe two ways of 
Perception being of a like Nature 
with that Which is between ſeeing 
a Propoſition as it ſtands ſingly by 
it ſelf, and ſeeing the ſame Propo- 


* 


ſition with all its Relations and 


Depen- 


Vealon and Faitng. 

Dependencies, and in conjunction 
with the whole Context and Cohe- 
rence of the Diſcourſe whereof it is 
a Part. I fay again Secondly, that 
though we may have a competent 


Perception of ſome pip and ſimple» 


Truths without purſuing them tho- 
rough all the Relations and Depen- 
dencies that they have with other 
Truths (ſince otherwiſe, as 1 have 
hinted ready, we ſhould be able to 
underſtand nothing, and every thing 
would be above Reaſon) yet how- 
ever we do not know / but that there 
may be ſome Truths of ſuch a Na- 
ture as not to be underſtood without 
the adequate Comprehenſion of 
thoſe Reſations and Dependencies; 
which ſince we have not, we do not 
nor can ever know but that there 


may be ſome Truths that are ſo a- 


bove us as to be out of gur Reach, 
and to lie beyond all poſſibility of 
Comprehenſion, and conſequently 


that Human Reaſon is not adequate 

and commenſurate to Truth even 

Diftribatively conſider'd. I ſay we 

do not know, and 'tis impoiſible we 

ſhould ever know but that thus it 

may be. For how ſhould we be 
Cee, N 2 able 
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auble to know it, or upen what ſhall 
we ground this our Knowledge? It 

9 be either upon the Natural 
Force and Penetration of our Under- 
ſtandings, or upon our Actual 
Views and Perceptions, or upon the 
Nature of Truth it ſelf. As for the 
Capacity of our Underſtandings 
though we do not know the pre- 
ciſe and exact Bounds and Limits of 
it, yet we know in the Be ral that 
it is Finite, and'has its fix d and de- 
terminate Meaſure, which it would 
ſtrive jn vain to exceed. As for the 
Nature of Truth, that we both ex- 
periment, and from the foregoing 
Conſiderations muſt of neceſſity con- 
clude to be Infinite, And what 
Ground of Aſſurance can we have 
from either or both of theſe, which 
are apt rather to lay a Foundation 
of Diffidence and Diſtruſt? And 
then as for our actual Views and 
Perceptions, though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe them to have been hitherto ne- 
ver ſo clear and diſtin, never fo 
numerous and extenſive, and never 
ſo fortunate and ſucceſsful, ſo that 
our Victorious Underſtandings never 
yet met with a Baffle, nor ſounded a 
| BY retreat 
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retreat from a too difficult and im- 
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pregnable Theory, ſuppoſe in one 


word, that we never yet applied 
our minds to the conſideration of a- 
ny one Truth but What we fully 
comprehended and were perfect Ma- 
ſters of (Which yet he muſt be a ve- 
ry Preſumptuous, or à very little 
experienc'd Thinker that ſhall affirm 
of himſelf) how notwithſtanding do 


we know, conſidering the Finiteneſs 


of our Intellect, and the Infiniteneſs 
of Truth, but that there may be O- 
ther Truths of a Nature ſo far above 
us, and ſo diſproportionate to us, as 
not poſſibly to be Comprehended by 
us. For we cannot argue here from 
the paſt Succeſſes and Atchievements 
of our Underſtandings to the Fu- 
ture, or becauſe there has been no- 
thing hitherto propoſed to us but 


what we Comprehended, that there- 


fore there can be nothing propoſed 
but what we can Comprehend. If 
we conclude thus, we forget the 
vaſt diſproportion between Truth 
and Human Reaſon, that the one 
is Finite and the other Infinite, the 
due and attentive Conſideration of 
which would convince us that tho? 
8 N 3 "; + > 
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we have thought never ſo wack, 

and never ſo well, and comprehend 
ed never ſo many Truths, yet for 
ought we know « Ss may be ruths 
wu our intellectual Si ba though 
aided with all the 2 of Art, 
that may help the Mind as much as 
a Teleſcope dogs the Eye ,. can yet 


never penetrate, and which (by the 


way) it may be Worthy of God to 
reveal to us af *twere only to Check 
and Controle the daring Progreſs. of 
our Underſtanding, to make us un- 
derſtand our Mea ure and remember 
that we are but Men, to be ſenſible 
of the defects of that part upon which 
we moſt value our ſelves and deſpiſe 

others, and that even the Light that 
is in us is but Darkneſs. Whether 
there be any ſuch Truths I do not 
now lay, but only that upon the 
Suppoſirion of the Infinity o Truth 
tis impoſſible for us to be ſure but 
that there may be ſuch, which is 
enough to hinder Our Reaſon from 


being (at leaſt as to us) the Meaſure 
of Truth, ũnce if it be ſo tis more 


than we know, or can poſſibly be 
aſſured of, which makes it all one 
e 79 as if 1 it were not. For we 

gcaannot 


want of a perf 


Keaſon and Faith. 
cannot make uſe of it as a Meaſure, 
or draw any Conſequence from it to 
the Falſchood, Impoſſibility, or In- 
credibility of things Tncomprehen- 
ſible, ſince for ought we know or 
can know to the Contrary, there 
may be ruths which we cannot 
Comprehend. | 
20. But then I ſay further Third- 
ly, that the Infinite Nature of Truth 
will Oblige us to acknowledge that 
there actually are and muſt be ſuch. 
For if Truth be Infinite then tis 
lain that we cannot Comprehend 
it in its full and intire Extent, and 
ſo much the very Objection ſup- 
poſes... But then I fay that as the 
e& Comprehenſion of 
all Truth does very much fhade and 
darken the perception of any one 
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ſingle Truth in particular, and that 


becauſe of the mutual connexion and 
dependence of things one upon ano- 
ther (as was before obſery*d) ſo it 
muſt needs quite Eclipſe and totally 
Abſcond ſome Truths from our 
View. For there are ſome Truths 
{0 very Complex and Abftruſe, and 
that lie ſo deep, and, as I may ſay, 
ſo far within the Bowels of the In- 
a N 4 telleQual 


ST 


{har tis whole Conduct 
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tellectual Syſteme;that include ſuch a 


 Mulctitude of Relations, depend up- 


on ſo many Suppoſitions, are the 
Concluſions of 15 many Premiſſes, 

reſuppoſe and require © the know - 
[es of ſo many things (of ſome of 

which it may be we have not fo 
bs. as the ſimple Ideas) have ſuch 
2 Train of Principles Planted and 
Intrench'd as a Guard before em, 


and draw ſuch an tmmenſe Retinue 


of Conſequences after them , and 
are every way ſo mingled, involv'd 
and combined with other Truths 
hat they cannot poſſibly be under- 
Rood W ithout an intire and all- com- 
prehenſi ive view of the whole Ratio- 
nal Syſteme., - Inſtances of ſuch 


Truths abound in every Science. 


But there is nothing that may furniſh 
us with ſo ſenſible and palpable an 
Illuſtration of this Matter as the 
Order and Meaſure of Divine Pro- 
widence. We are all fully aſſured 
from the very Notion and Idea of 
Gad as involving all poſſible Ex- 
cellency and Perfection in it, that 
he 15 a Being infinitely Wiſe, Good, 

uſt and Holy, . Fu wently 
in the Gor 

vernment 
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vernment of the World muſt neceſ- 
arily carry the Character of all theſe 
Attributes, and that he cannot poſ- 


ant to any of them any more than 
he can deny himſelf, or depart from 
the Eſſential Perfections of his In- 
finite Nature. And upon this Con- 


ment we have for Submiſſion and 
Reſignation to the. Will of God, 
Wand Acquieſcence in his Providen- 
tial Diſpenſations. Thus far then 
we are all fatisfied and agreed. 
And yet it cannot be denied when 
we come to Particulars, but that 


as well as in the Natural World 


that a great many af theſe Diſpen- 
ſations of Providence are accompa- 
nied with deſperate and invincible 
Difficulties, ſuch as have at once 
exerciſed and puzzled the thoughts 
of the moſt inquiſitive in all Ages, 


moveable Objections not only to the 
Atheiſts and Libertines, but even ta 
the moſt ſober and intelligent af 


ſibly do any thing contrary or repug- 


ſideration is founded the beſt Argu- 


which are utterly inſolvible, and 


and ſtill remain Obftinate and Un- 


both Philoſophers and Diyines, 2 


= 


there are Phenomena in the Moral 
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of the greateſt Light and Piety, 
thoſe. who beſt underſtand, and do 
moſt reverence and adore the ways 
of God. And adore them after all 
they muſt, for ſo intricate and in. 
tangling are the Difficulties, or (by 
the leave of ſome) I would ſay H. 
ſteries of Providence, eſpecially in 
thoſe dark Scenes of it that relate 
to the Divine Concourſe and Co- 
operation with the Will of Man, 
the Ordination of his Final State, 
the Order and Diftribution of 


and Nice Conduct of Sin, &c. that 
the Capacity of our Underſtanding 
will not ſerve us to give a clear and 
unobnoxious account of them. In- 
deed the diligent and curious Wit 
of Man has gone a great way in 


and ſeveral Syſtemes and Hypo- 
theſes have been invented about 
theſe things by Contemplative Spi- 
rits, among whom the two very 
particular Authors of the Treatiſe of 
Nature and Grace, and of L*Oetono- 
mie Divine have I think gone the 
furtheſt of any. But though ſome 
of theſe Accounts bid fairer for re- 

| 4 ception 
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wy ee e eee 
1 dome glimmering Light into theſe 
vays bſtruſities, yet ſtill they all agree 
r al this, that oP leave a great deal 
| in. Wore in the Dark, and labour with 
(by difficulties even where they do Ex- 
. lain: So that after all they diſcover 
in othing ſo. much as their own Short- 
late els and Deficiency. In the mean 


hile we know and are moſt cer- 


an Nin in the General, that all is right 
ite Ind as it ſhould be in the Conduct 
f God towards his Creatures and 
Hon hat he cannot make one falſe Step 
hat the Government of the World. 


> much we underſtand without 


ing yſtemes, and truly not much more 
In. With them. For as for the Particu- 
Vit War Scenes of Providence we know 


ot what to make of them; and 
hen we have conſider'd the Diſ- 


1 penfations of God as much as we 

an an or dare, we find our ſelves after 

oi. l obliged to confeſs, that though 

5 \ ighteouſne 74 and Judgment are the Pal. 97+ 
of {bit ation of bis Seat, yet Clouds * 

1 and Darkneſs are round about him. 


21. But now. how comes it to be 
ſo Dark and Cloudy? How come 
e to be ſo little able to ſee the par- 

5 N ticular 
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vinc'd to be ſo Wiſe, Good, Juf 


_ ticular Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Juſtice 


even "becauſe we do not ſee 1 


plyed to a higher Myſtery) they arc 


another, that without a Compre 
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and Holineſs of thoſe ways of God 
which in the general we are con. 


and Holy ? Why can we not enter 
into the Detail of Providence? Why 


throughout, and have not a Com 
prehenſion of its Univerſal Syſteme 
For the Paſſages of Providence arc 
of ſuch a Relative and Complicated 
Nature, there is ſuch a kind o 
meine Or mutual in-being Or i 
dwelling in them, (if I may transfer 
an Expreſſion hither, commonly ap 


d interwoven with, and have { 
common a dependance upon one 


henſive View of the whole Dram. 
we can hardly make any a off 
any one Particular Scene. Indeed 
if we could have fuch a View 2 
that, a View that went round and 
through, and graſp'd the whole 
Area of that immenſe Circle, we 
ſhould quickly ſee the Regularity ot 
the moſt uneven” and odd-figured 
Parts, and how wonderfully they 
conſpired (like the Flats and _— 
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ony of that excellent and ſurpri- 
zing Beauty that reſults from them. 
But being not able to reach this, 
e are not competent Judges of the 
eſt, (which by the way ſhould re- 
preſs our forwardneſs to fit in Judg- 
ent upon things fo far above 

ognizWce of our Court); and 
hough we know the Meaſures of 
od to be all Wiſe, Good, Juſt and 
Holy, yet this is only an implicit 
Knowledge, founded upon an Ex- 
ernal Evidence only (much after the 
ame manner as it is in Faith) even 
he general Conception we have of 
he Divine Perfection, without any 
lear and immediate diſcernment of 
he Internal Connexion that is be- 
tween the things themſelves. We 


> 


che Infinitely Wiſe God fits at the 
Helm ; but then again, becauſe he 
is ſo Infinitely Wiſe we cannot ſound 
the Depths of his Wiſdom, (as in- 
deed it would be very ſtrange if an 
Infinitely Wiſe Agent ſhould not be 
able to do things Wiſely, and yet 
beyond our Underſtanding) nor re- 
concile all his particular proceedings 
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delieve tis all well and right becauſe 
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to the Laws of Reaſon and Equity 
but the more we ſtudy about theſ 
things the more we are at a loſs, th; 
further we wade into this Sea th; 
deeper we find it, till at laſt we fin 


Py out wit! 
the moſt' inſpired Apoſtle | 


f 1 | . Rom. 11. 
8 | ee r 
ſearchable are his Judgments, and hi 


Ways paſt finding out! And all iq 
want rg an Imke and Comprehe 
five View of them. For if th 
Knowledge of ſome very Co 
pounded Truths be impoſſible with 
out the Clear Perception of the Sin 
ple Principles upon which they de 
pend ; and a Man would to no pur 
pole beat his Brains about the Cor 
ſideration of Conical Sections, till ht 
has firſt well poſſeſſed himſelf 0 
Ordinary Geometry; how much lei 
then (may we conclude) are the In 
tricate and very Complicated Event 

of Divine Providence to be unravel'd 
without a Collected and Simults 
neous Idea of the Univerfal Syſtems 
whereof they are parts, to which 
they relate, and from their Concen 
tricity with which they a” 

ene! 
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heir Order and Beauty, but which 
s ina manner loſt to us for want of 
ompaſs enough in our Proſpect. 
By which ſingle Inſtance it appears 
among many others that might have 
deen given) how the Incapacity of 
omprehending Truth in its whole 
xtent may diſable us from Com- 
prehending many Particular Truths; 
nd conſequently, that the ſame In- 
nity of Truth , which hinders us 
rom Comprehending it according 
o that Extent, muſt alſo hinder us 
is much from being able to compre- 
end every Particular Truth. 80 
hen there will be Particular Truths 
hich are Incomprehenſible by us, 
und conſequently Human Reaſon is 
z0t Commenſurate to all Truth, not 
only as Collectively, but even as 


ore not as Diſtributively, becauſe not 
ane ee | | "OF 
22. But then to ragſe our Specu- 
lation a little Hs, lr yet 
further, that the Infinity of Truth 
is not only an Infinity of Extent, 


but alſo an Infinity of Mature, that 
is, that the Compaſs of Truth is 


that 


Diſtributively Conſider'd. And there. 


not only Boundleſs and illimited, and 
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that it has in it an inexhauſtible as t 
Spring, which like the Source off tive 
Light, is never to be drawn dry by thu: 
the moſt thirſty draught of the whole Bei! 
Intellectual World, but alſo that 1des 
there are Particular Truths of a Na. Ide: 
ture truely infinite, and by conſe ing 
quence incomprehenſible to am are 
Underſtanding that is not ſo. Fo E. 
we are here to recollect, what ha Goc 
been already ſhewn, that Truth i ther 
Conſubſtantial and Coeſſential with accc 
God and with the Divine Ideas WWinde 
Now though theſe Ideas are allWnot 
only of the Eſſence and Natur ture 
of God, and ſo far equally Divine ſenſ 
(it being impoſſible that there ſhould cual 
be _ thing in God that is not God) re- 
, yet there is this general and very dee 
remarkable Difference between them, ¶ cauſ 
that ſome of theſe Divine Ideas ar not 
Abſolute, and ſome Relative. That only 
is, ſome are of the Eſſence of God ture 
Supply and Abſolutely as He is in Mo- 
Himſelf, without any Relation to Ctioi 
any thing out of Himſelf. And o-. are 
thers again are of the Eſſence of othe 
God confider'd purely in Relation to 1424 


things without Him either in Act ot 
in Poſſibility, and only ſo far forth 


as 
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as the Divine Eſſence is repreſenta- 
tive of Creatures. Or if you will, 
thus: We may conſider a twofold: 


Being in Ideas, Eſſe Reale, and Eſſe 


Ideale or Repræſentuti vam. Some 
Ideas are Divine, not only accord- 


ing to their Eſſe Reale (for ſo they 


are all) but alſo according to their 


Eſſe Repræſentati vum, as tepteſenting 
God to the Mind that Contemplates 
them. Others again are Divine only 


according to their Eſſe Reale, being 
indeed of the Subſtance of God, but 


not repreſenting him, but his Crea- 
tures, and {> are Divine in the ſame 
ſenſe as the Idea of a Body is Spiri- 
tual, viz.” Eſſentially only, not Re- 
preſentatively. Which Diverſity in- 
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deed reſolves into the former, be- 


cauſe they are of the Eſſence of God; 
not as it is abſolutely in it ſelf, but 
only as it is repreſentative of Crea- 
tures, . according to ſuch à certain 


Modality and Limitatioh of Perfe- 


tion. And accordingly though they 
are truly Divine Ideas as well as the 
other, yet they are not ſaid to be 
Ideas of God, as not repreſenting 
him, but his Creatures, The ſhort 
is; The Eſſence of God may be con: 

Oo  .- fs 
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of God being thoſe Perfections that 
are of the Divine Eſſence Simply 


into Communicable and Incommunica- 


An Account of 
ſider'd either as it is N in it 
{elf according to its Infinite Simpli- 
city, or as it is in relation to, and 
repreſentative of things without, ei- 
ther of an Actual, or of a Poſſible 
Exiſtence. And ſo the Ideas or Eſ- 
ſential Perfections of God are of two 
ſorts: Either ſuch as are of the Eſ- 
ſence of God conſider'd in the firſt 
ſenſe, as it is in it ſelf, or elſe ſuch 
as are of the ſame Divine Eſſence 
only in the ſecond ſenſe, as far forth 
as that Eſſence is repreſentative of 
things out of it ſelf ; upon which 
by the way, I ſuppoſe, muſt be 
grounded (if we will reſolve things | 
into their laſt Principle) the common 
diſtinction of the Attributes of God 


ble. The Incommunicable Attributes 


and Abſglutely conſider'd as it is in 
It ſelf; and the Communicable thoſe 
that belong to the Divine Eſſence 
Relatively conſider'd, and as repre- 
ſentative of Creatures, to whom 
accordingly they are in their Mea- 
ſure truly applicable; whereas the 
former are not, but are * © 
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God alone; which ſufficiently ſhews 
the difference between this double 
order of Divine Ideas. But to make 
it yet more intelligible by an Inſtance. 


The Idea of the Divine. {mmenſity, 


or that Perfection in God which we 
call his Immenſity, is of the Eſſence 
of God according to the firſt ſenſe; 
as it is fimply and abſolutely in it 
ſelf; being no other than the Sub- 
ſtance of God as it is univerſally dif- 
fuſed, intirely preſent in, and filling 
all places without being circumſeri- 
bed by any, yet without any Local 
Extenſion; But now the Idea of 
Extenſiom of that Perfection in God 
which Vertually, eminently; and 
modo intelligibili; anſwers to Exten- 


ſion (and is therefore frequently cal- 


led by Mr. Malebranth, Li ttendue 
intelligible) is of the Subſtance of 
God, not as it is in it ſelf ſimply and 
abſolutely, but only as far forth as 


it is repreſentative of Matter, or 
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Body, and imitable or participable 


by it, according to thoſe Limitations 
and Imperfections Which belong to 
that kind of Being, and which are 
repreſented by this its Idea. I know 
fot whether 1 expreſs my ſelf to 

O 2 the 
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the Conception of every Reader, but 
I am ſufficiently Clear and' Intelligi- 
ble to my ſelf; and whoever. is not 
much wanting either in NN 
or in Attention, cannot J think well 
miſs my Meaning. | 
23 Now the uſe that I make of 
this Speculation to the preſent pur- 
poſe is this: Thoſe Ideas which are 
of the Eſſence of God only as that 
Divine Eſſence, according to ſome 
certain Limitations and — aj 
Conſiderations of it, is repreſenta- 
tive of Creatures, muſt be conſider'd 
by us as of a Finite Nature. Be- 
cauſe however truly Divige and of 
the Eflence of God, yet it as it is 
abſolutely and fimply in it ſelf, but 
only as it is in relation to Creatures; 
that is, as partially and inadequately 
conſider d, according to certain Ab- 
ſtractions and Limitations of Entity 
and Perfection, ſuch as the things 
whereof they are Ideas do require. 
And accordingly ſuch Ideas are or- 
dinarily ſaid, not to be the Ideas of 
God who is Infinite (for they do not 
repreſent him, though Eſſential to 
him) but to be the Ideas of Crea- 
tures, who are Finite, They are 
indeed 
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indeed Divine Ideas, becauſe Eſſen- 
tial to God; but they are not Ideas 
of God, becauſe they are of the Di- 
vine Eſſence only as it relates to 
Creatures, and is repreſentative of 
them. Of Creatures therefore they 
are the Ideas, and God in ſeeing 
them is not properly ſaid to ſee him- 
ſelf, (though they are of himſelf) 
but to ſee Creatures; | becauſe though 
they are of his Divine Eſſence, yet 
*tis only according to ſuch Preciſions, 
Limitations and Inadequations of it 
as to be expreſſive and repreſenta- 
tive of their Finite Perfections. As 
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therefore the Realities which theſe * 


Ideas repreſent are Finite, ſo theſe 
Ideas muſt be conceiv'd by us as Fi- 
nite too; it being impoſſible that 
Infinite confider?d as Infinite, ſhould 
be repreſentative of what is Finite. 
And as theſe Ideas are Finite, ſo are 
they alſo by Conſequence ſo Pro- 
portionate, and of a Meaſure ſo ad- 
juſted to Finite Underſtandings, as 
to be Intelligible by them, and with- 

in the Poſſibility of their Compre- 
henſion; which muſt alſo in like 


manner be concluded of all thoſe 


Truths which are Conſubſtantial to 
| O 3 them. 
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them. And e the Expe- 
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riment anſwers the Theory. We 
find that not only contingent Truths 


that regard only the Actualities and 


Exiſtencies of Things, ſuch as mat- 
ters of Fact, Human Events, &. 
but even a great many of thoſe 
which are Ideal and Neceffary, and 


concern only the Abſtract Reaſons 
and Effences of Things independent- 


ly on their Actual Exiſtence, are 
Comprehenſible by us, as in Meta 
phyſics and Geometry, in the Con- 
templation of which Sciences we 
meet with a great many things 
which we well underſtand, and 
whereof we have Clear Ideas and 
Conceptions. +8 
24. But now it is not thus with 
the Ideas of the firſt Order, nor 
with their Truths, Though thoſe 


Divine Tdeas which appertain to the 


Effence of God only as repreſenta- 
tive of Creatures , be both Finite 
and Comprehenſible by limited Un- 
derſtandings, (which indeed other- 


wiſe would not be capable of any 
Science) yet theſe Abſolute Ideas 


Which I now ſpeak of, are neither 
Finite nor Comprehenſible. For 
So aft; 4s 12» „ ü N . theſe 
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theſe Ideas are of the very Eſſence 
and Subſtance of God as it is in it 
ſelf purely and 1 conſiderꝰd 
according to its ft 


to Creatures, or as repreſentative 
— — Reality out of it ſelf. And 
accordingly God in contem plating 
theſe Ideas of his may be truly an 

ſtrictly ſaid to contemplate himſelf; 
and we alſo in the Contemplation of 
them do as really contemplate God, 
and that becauſe they are of his Di- 
vine Eſſence fimply and abſolutely 
conſider'd as it is in it ſelf, and not 


as it 1s in reference to any thing be- 
ſides, or out of it ſelf. Theſe Ideas 


therefore are ftriftly Infinite (be- 


cauſe the Divine Eſſence, as it is in 
it ſelf ſimply and abſolutely conſi- 
der'd is ſo) and conſequently Incom- 
henſible by any Finite, and con- 
equently by Human Underſtanding. 
God only can Comprehend theſe 
Ideas, and that becauſe he only can 
Comprehend himſelf, Human Rea- 
ſon indeed has Light enough to diſ- 
cover that there are fuch Ideas and 
Perfections in God, and is withal 
able to diſcern enougli of them to 
O4 rae 
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| mple and abſolute 
Nature, and not as it is in relation 
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raiſe her greateſt Wonder and Devo- 


tion, and to make her deſpiſe all o- 


ther Intelligible Objects in compari- 
ſon of theſe Infinite Grandeurs; and 
the Angelic Spirits that wait about 
the Throne of his Majeſty, and 
Rand in a better Light, are able to 
ſee yet more of them; but neither 
the one nor the other can Compre- 
hend them fully any more than the 
gan God himſelf, and that becauſe 
they are God. So that though the 


other Ideas are Finite and Compre- 
henſible, theſe are truly Infinite and 


| been rehenſible. And of this we 
have ſufficient Evidence in the In- 


ſtances above propoſed of each. The 


Idea of Extenſion is very Clear and 
Intelligible to our Minds, as Finite 


and. as Narrowly-bounded as they 
are. We have a very diſtinct View 


of it, we Perceive it, we Compre- 
hend it. Among all Intelligible Ob- 


jects there is none that is more clear, 


nor whereof we have a more ade- 


* 
* 
8 
t; 


i 


quate and exact Notion. And upon 

his is founded all that - peculiar 
Flearock , 1 and Certainty 
{ 


thay, is in the Geometrie . Sciences , 
_ which alone have the happineſs 50 
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be free from Diſputes, and without 
Conteſtation to find that Truth 


which the others ſeek after, and that 


for no other Reaſon but becauſe we 
have ſo clear and diſtinct a Notion 


of its general Subject, Extenſion. 


But now as to the 
* Divine Immenſity, fo 
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I the rather Inſtance in 
the Divine Immenſity, 
far are we from ha- cauſe the Devout Pſalmiſt bes 


vin g a Clear Concep- herein parti: ularize his Igno- 


rance, ma hing it the Subject 


tion of that, that no he Alan bent rather than 
ſooner do we ſet qur bs Curioſity. Such Know- 


ſelves to contem plate 


ledge is too wonderful for 
me, it is high, I cannot at+ 


this vaſt Idea, but we tain * it, Pſal. 139. 


enter into Clouds and 


Darkneſs, or rather into ſuch an 


over-ſhining and inſupportable Light 
as dazzles and blinds our Eyes, yea 
hurts and pains them, till they can 

o longer indure to gaze, but are 


forc'd to refreſh themſelves either by 


letting down their wearied Lids 


(ſuſpenſe of Thought) or by turn- 


jog 's their view upon leſs glorious Ob- 
s. In the Meditation of the other 


Idea we are like Men that wade in 


a River where we both ſee and feel 
the Bottom, and go on for a pretty 
way together ſmoothly and without 
much nt, only now and then 


meeting 


be- 
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meeting with an intangling Weed 


that lets and incumbers our pro. 
greſs. But in the Contemplation of 
the Infinite Idea of the Divine Im- 
menſity we are like men that com. 
mit themſelves to the Main Sea, at 
the very firſt Plunge out of our 
depth, and ready to be overwhelm, 
ſwallow'd up and loſt in an Abyſs 
that knows no bottom. 
25. I uſe a little Figure and Ima- 


gery here the better to impreſs this 


upon the Imagination of thoſe who 
are not ſo well habituated to the 
Conception of things by Pare In. 
tellection, but the thing it ſelf needs 
none of the advantages of the Me. 


taphorical way, being ſtrictly and 


ſeverely true. And by theſe two 
Inſtances it may appear what a vaſt 
difference there is between theſe two 
ſorts of the Divine Ideas, the Ab- 
ſolute and the Relative, thoſe that 
are of the Eſſence of God as in him- 
ſelf, and thoſe that are of the ſame 
Divine Eſſence as it is in relation to 


Creatures. The Firſt, Infinite and 


Incomprehenſible, the Second, Fi- 
nite and Comprehenſible. For you 
ſee here the Idea of — 1 
F cler 
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lear and diſtinct, and ſuch as we 
an fully and adequately Conceive, 
but the Idea of the Divine Immen- 
ity, has nothing clear and diſtinct 
n it, but is all over Darkneſs and 
Pbſcurity, and ſuch as quite aſto- 
iſhes and confounds us with a 
houſand difficulties upon the firſt 
application of our Thoughts to it, 
as indeed do all the Abſolute Attri- 
butes and Perfections of God, which 
are all equally Infinite, and equally 
ncomprehenfſible ro Finite Spirits, 
Wowever they may be able to Com- 
prehend that which in the Eſſence 
df God is repreſentative of, and car- 
ries a Relation to thoſe Realities 
hich either actually do, or poſſibly 
may exift out of it. And in this 
ſay no more (ſetting aſide only the 
Rationale of the thing) than thoſe 
who tell us that the Iacommunicable 
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Incomprehenſible. They are ſo. 
But what is it that makes them In- 
finite and Incomprehenſible? Even 
the ſame that makes them Iucommu- 


ſence of God as it is in it ſelf ac- 


= 


Attributes of God are Infinite and 


nicable, viz. their being of the Ef 
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cording to its Abſolute Simplicity, 
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and therefore all thoſe Ideas an 


the preſumptuous Cavils of tho 


Exiſtence of God from the inconf 


ſee then here what a large Field i 
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and not as it is in Relation to Cre: 
tures. For 'tis moſt evident tha 
the Eſſence of God as it is ſimph 
and Abſolutely in it ſelf is every 
way Infinite and Incomprehenſibl 


Perfections of his which are in thi 
Abſolute Senſe Eſſential to hin 
muſt be alſo of an alike Infinite an 
Incomprehenſible Nature. Whid 
by the way may ſerve to Silend 


who draw Objections againſt thi 


prehenſibility of his Attributes, ſind 
if there be a God he muſt have inf 
comprehenſible Attributes, whidf 
unleſs we aſcribe to him we do no 
2 either rightly or worthily d 
. - 
26. But to reſume our Point, wi 


now open'd to our Proſpect of In 
finite and Incomprehenſible Truths 
even of a Compaſs as large as th 
Abſolute Ideas and PerfeQions of 
the Divine Eſſence. For though al 
Created things are of a Finite Na 
ture, and though even the Diyint 
Ideas that repreſent them, as far # 
5 repre 
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epreſentative of them, muſt fall 
der the ſame limited Conſiderati- 
n, yet thoſe Abſolute Ideas and 
derfections of God that have no ſuch 
xternal Reference, but are of the 
Divine Eſſence as it is in its pure, 
imple, abſtracted Self, muſt ne- 
eſſarily partake of the Divine In- 
inity, and be as unbounded as God 
uimſelf, And fince Truth (as was 
efore obſerv'd) is Coeſſential and 
onſubſtantial with the Divine Ideas, 
further Conclude, that though 
Whoſe Truths which regard the Ac- 
Wualities and Exiſtencies of things, 
r if you pleaſe, things that do actu- 
ly exiſt, be Finite, becauſe the 
hings themſelves are ſo, and though 
ven thoſe that regard the Divine 
deas themſelves are alſo Finite ſup- 
Woſing the Ideas to be of the inferi- 
ur Order, ſuch as are of the Di- 
ine Eſſence only as it is repreſen- 
ative of, and in relation to Crea- 
ures, yet thoſe Truths which re- 
Wpect thoſe Divine Ideas of the Su- 
periour Order, that are of the Ab- 
ſolute Eſſence of God as it is in it 
Welt purely and ſimply Conſider'd, 
and ſo are not only Eſſentially, but 
« | even 
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even Repreſentatively Divine, as tru¶ I nev 
ly repreſentiug God, and being ii ſo n 
a ſtrict and proper ſenſe his Ideas, mea 


fy the Truths of this Order ant 
Character muſt neceſſarily be of: 
Nature far exalted above all Cres. 
tures, yea above all other Idei 
Truths, even as far as what is of th 
Simple and Abſolute Eſſence of Gol 
tranſcends that which in the ſame E 
fence is only Relative to things wit! 
out, and can therefore be no leſs thai 
Infinite. We have here then an Ordelfi 
of Infinite Truths, even allttioſe whicil 
regard the Abſolute Ideas and Pe 

fections of God. Theſe Divine Idea 


and —_— all Infinite, as tha 
Glorious Eſſence whoſe Ideas they at 
and whom they repreſent, and fo all 


are the Sublime Truths which reſul 
from them. They are of a Natur 
ſtrictly Infinite, and if Infinite then by 
Conſequence Incomprehenſible, I meat 
to all underſtandings that are nd 
io. For as Nothing Finite ha 
Reality enough to repreſent Inf: 
nite, ſo neither can any thing Finit 
have Capacity enough to CompreY 
hend it. For as the actual know: 
ledge of any intelligent Being eat 

/ eve 
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11. never exceed its intellectual Power, 
iro neither can its Power exceed the 
„I meaſure of its Eſſence. A Finite 
mil Being therefore muſt have a Finite 
VUnderſtanding, and a Finite Under- 
ca MWſtanding muſt have a Finite Percep- 
tion. Since then our Underſtand- 
ings are Finite, *tis plain that our 
Perception of Infinite muſt alſo 
be Finite. Tis true indeed 
that Objective Reality which we 
contemplate when we think upon 


may be faid in ſome reſpe& to have 
an Infinite Thought, as far as the 
Operation of the Mind may be de- 
gnominated from the 2 of the 
Object, but yet ſtill we think ac- 
188 cording to the Meaſure of our Na- 
ture, and our Perception of Infinite 
can be no more at the moſt than 
Finite. But now a Finite Percep- 


finite Intelligible, beſides that to per- 
ceive ſuch an Object after a Finite 
manner is not to perceive it as it is, 
But now a Partial and inadequate 


faid to be a Comprehenſion of that 
| thing, 


Perception of a thing can never be 
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Infinite has no Limits, and ſo we 


tion bears no proportion to an In- 


but only Partially and inadequately. 


An Account of 
thing, even though the thing be 
Finite, much leſs then when it 
is Infinite, Whereby it plainly ap- 
pears that if there be an Order of 
Infinite Truths the ſame will alſo 
be Incomprehenſible Ones, and ſince 
again as I have ſhewn there is ar 
Order of ſuch Truths, even all thoſe 
that regard the Abſolute Ideas and 
Perfections of the Divine Eſſence, it 
Clearly follows that there is an Or: 
der of Incomprehenſible Truths, 
and Conſequently that Human Rea- 
ſon is not the Meaſure of Truth, 
even Diſtribatively conſider'd, ſince 
there are Particular Truths which 
it cannot Comprehend ; which was 
the thing to be proved. 
27. And of all this we may have 
a plain and viſible illuſtration in the | 
foremention'd Inſtance of the Di- 
vine Immenſity. This is an Idea of 
Perfection of God that is truely In- 
finite, as being of his Divine Eſſence 
as it is Abſolutely in it ſelf, and not 
as in Order to, or repreſentative of | 
Creatures; And as Infinite 'tis alfo 
Incomprehenſible by any but God 
himſelf. Accordingly the Complex 
Truth that regards this * 
| Idea 
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Idea of God is alſo Infinite, and as 


ſuch Incomprehenſible. As appears 


in this Propoſition, God is ' Immenſe; 
which is an Infinite and Incompre- 
henſible Truth. We find it is ſo 4 


Poſteriors by caſting the view of our 


Undefſtandings upon it. And we 


find it muſt be ſo 4 Priori by reaſon- 


iag upon' the Pringiples already laid 
down and eſtabliſn'd. And to pre- 
vent all vain cavilling in this marter 
I further add, that though we could 
ſuppoſe the Truths that reſult from 
Infinite Ideas not to be Infinite 
(which yet we cannot by reaſon of 
their real Identity and Coeſſentiali- 


th with thoſe Ideas) yet however 
the 


y muſt upon another atcount be 
incomprehenſible, even' upon the 


Incomprehenſibility of thoſe Ideas. 


For if the Ideas whereof a Truth 


conſiſts be incomprehenſible, as they 


muſt be if they are Infinite, that 
alone would be enough to hinder us 
from being able to Comprehend ſuch 


a Truth, it being impoſſible We 
thould thoroughly underſtand the 


Relations or Habitudes between 


thoſe Ideas whoſe Simple Natbres 


(the Foundation of tlioſe Habitudes) 


P - . Wwe 
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we do not Comprehend; For if in 
Finite things the not having a clear 


and adequate Idea of a thing makes 
us 9 5 to judge of the Truth or 
Falſhood of many Propoſitions con- 
cerning that thing .( whereof there 
are a multitude of Inftances in Mo- 
rality, eſpecially in Queſtions relating 
to the Soul! of Man, which muſt for 


ever lie undeterfnin'd merely for 
want of our having a clear of 


that Noble Eſſence) much more 
then in things Infinite will the not 


having a Comprehenſion of the Ideas 


incapacitate us from Comprehending 


the Truths that Reſult from them, 


which will therefore be as incompre- 


henſible as if they were (what in- 


deed they are) in themſelves Inf: 
nite. T2; 
28. T have hitherto ſhewn the In. 


comprehenſidility of Truth by Hu- 


man Reaſon, and conſequently that 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 
of Truth, from the joynt Conſide- 
ration of each, Only with this diffe- 
rence, I have conſider'd and re. 
preſented Truth Abſolutely as it is 


| in it ſelf, according to its own Inf 
nite and unmeaſurable Nature. But 
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derd that only as Finite, 7 as ſu 


ſing that ſufficient to my pre; x 


Fur poſe, and that there was no, ac 
of placing it in any other Light. 
For 5 it hath been ſhewn 5 


rut finite, to prove that 
man n cannot be be the Mea — 

of1 it, it is certainly en 
it as a Bounded enen without re⸗ 
e Teo erg trait and nar- 
nds are, linge e 
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But then if ſo, What if we Li 
or Contckerarton to it? 
Mo, Finiteneſs of. Human done 
ai (a defect common t6 it 
Tape all Created In latelligencies) ren 
gers it uncapable of Comprehend- 
ing Truth, and Conſequently of be- 
15 tlie Meaſure of it, how much 
1 Me then does the littleneſs and 
narrowneſs of its Bounds cùntrlbute 
to heighten (het incapacit 24 If the 


having. 4) limits does ſo unquali- 


fo it for the Square Co . 


ion of ruth, then 3 
ving fo very 7 and Bro 80 5 


Strait indeed by Natural and Origi- 
hal Conſtitution; but much more 


5 pet 


obgh to Conſider 


= 
as for Hund Reaſon 1 have eoaſr 


An Account of. . 
yet retrench'd by Sin, and by all 
thoſe Paſſions, Prejudices, deordi- 
nate Affections and Evil Cuſtoms 
which are the Effects and Conſe- 
juences of Sin, and which have now 
o darken'd our Minds, and drawn 
ſuch a groſs Film over our Intel. 


lectual Sight that we can hardly 


diſtinguiſh Day from Night, Clear- 
neſs from Obſcurity ; Truth from 


Falſhood, and are able to ſee but fo 


very little a way into the Works of 
God (much leſs into the Nature of 
God himſelf) that we need nothing 
elſe ro depreſs and humble our Pride 
and Vanity than that very Know- 
ledge of ours which 19 us up, 

So very narrow in its Compaſs and 
Extent, ſo very Shallow and Super- 
ficial in its Depth, ſo very Confuſe 
and Obſcure in its Light, ſo very 
uncertain and conjectural in its 
Ground, and ſo every way defective 
and imperfect is it. But how then 
can we ſound the Depth of Truth 
with ſo ſhort a Line? A Bottomleſs 
Depth with (J will not ſay a Finite, 
but) fo very ſcanty a Meaſure? 
And what an extravagant Folly and 
Weakneſs, not to ſay Pride and 


Vanity | 
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Vanity is it to fancy that we can? 
It would be a Vain Preſumption in 
an Angel, but ſure the very Mad- 
neſs and Diſtraction of Impudence 
in Man, who may with leſs defi- 
ance to Sence and Reaſon think to 
graſp the Ocean within the hollow —j 
of his hand, than to Comprehend 
and Meaſure Truth, Infinite Bound- 
leſs Truth, not only with Finite, 
but ſo very limited Capacities. 

29. But ſuppoſe Truth were not 
(what we have ſhewn it to be) [n= 
finite , but had Bounds as well as 

our Reaſon, yet unleſs it had the 
Same, our Reaſon cannot be Com- 
menſurate to it, or the Meaſure of 
it, But does the ſuppoſition of its 
veg Limits infer that it has the 
fame ! No, For though Finite, its 
Bounds may poſſibly be extended 
further than thoſe of our Under- 
ſtandings, and how can we be ſure 
that they are not? We cannot then 
even upon this ſuppoſition be fure | 
that our Reaſon: is the Meaſure of X 
Truth, and therefore it is all one 
as to us (as I faid before) as if it 
were not ſo, foraſmuch as we can- 
not uſe it as a Meaſure by drawing 
me P 1 any 


An Account of 
any Conſequences from it concern- 
ing the Fal 
things upon the account of our ina. 
bility to da; rehend them, ſince 


ES 


Truth Excl We ſhould ſuppoſe 
it Finite, may yet exceed, and 
very greatly top, thoſe off our Ra. 
tional Faculties. And Conſidering 
both the Natur: | 
acceſſory defects of them it 
xcaſonable to, think that a e 
30. Some 5 perhaps there 


may be ( ough even this again is. 


ore than we know) that fit ſo 

55 hy ro, Comprtend e to 
e to Comprehen 

Finite, ſo that = only. reaſon, why 
they have not an adequate Compre- 
henũon of Truth at large is becauſe 
it is indeed Infinite, But there is no 
Neceſſity, nor ſo, much as Probahi- 
lity that Human Reaſon ſhould be 
. of ſo rais'd an Order that nothing 
'S . 1 75 NN 1ts 
Comprehenſion. + An 
TR Compoſition. of Pride _ 

ell love 8 can 1 e us fancy 
that it is; ſamerhing like tl bake da 
e mAſ%. OH agant : 


ales 


ad or impoſſibility of 


for ought we know the Limits of 
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ſſeſſes the diſturbꝭd Heads of ſome 
in Bedlam, and makes them Conceit 
themſelves Kings and Emperours in 


the midſt of their Irons, Rags, and 


Straw, What though Truth were 
Finite, and ſome Underſtandings too 
that are ſo were able to meaſure it, 


why muſt this needs be concluded 


of Human Underſtanding ? If a 
Finite Being were able to Compre- 
hend Truth, why muſt Maz be that 
Being ? The Scripture tells us he is 
made lower than' the Angels, and 
how many Orders and Degrees there 
may be among them we know not, 
nor indeed . how many Ranks of 
Spiritual Beings there may be in the 
Uniyerſe whoſe Underftandings. go 
beyond ours. For who can define 
the Out-flowings of the Divine Fe- 
cundity, or Number the Rounds of 
the Intellectual Scale? In the mean 
while though man knows not how 


many Orders of Intelligent Crea- 


tures there are above him, yet *tis 


with great Reaſon and Conſent pre- 
Wan his 


that there are none be 
him, ſo that he is placed even by 


his own Confeſſion in the low 


Form of the Intellectual Order. 


TH -- And 
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And why then may not his Under. 


ſanding {as much as he values him- 


ſelf upon it) be of ſo Shallow a 
Depth, and ſo low a Size that e- 
ven Finite Objects may be diſpro- 
portionate to him ? Eſpecially ſince 


we find him ſo often puzzl'd and 


gravelPd in Natural things, as alſo 
in thoſe Ideal Truths that have re- 
lation to the Natural and Ectypal 
World, ſuch as Philoſophical and 


\ 


Mathematical Problems. Or if the 


| Reaſon of any Creature could be 


the Meaſure of Truth, why ſhould 
he be that Creature, who 1s ſeated 
in the very Confines of the Mate. 
rial and Immaterial World, and is 
as it were the Common-Point where 
Matter ends and Spirit begins, who 


brings up the rear of the Intellec- 
tual kind, and is both the youngeſt 


r 

31. Theſe Conſiderations ſuffici- 
ently ſhew that there is no Neceiſi- 
ty, nor ſo much as Probability, that 
Human Reaſon ſhould be the Mea- 
ſure of Truth even upon the Sup- 
poſition of its being Finite, Which 
een A £nough e FAY fo Garry 
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and the leaſt indow'd among the Sons 


Keaſon and Faith, 
the Point Contended for as far as the 
Deſign of the preſent Argument is 


Concern'd. For if it be not neceſſary 


that Human Reaſon ſhould be the 
Meaſure of Truth, then it is Poſſible 


that it may not be, and if it is Foſ- 


ſible that it may not, then we can 
be never Sure that it is, and if we 
cannot be Sure that it is, then we 
cannot Uſe it as a Meaſure, which 
(as I have remarqu'd already and for 
the Moment of it do here reincul- 
cate) makes it the ſame to all intents 
and purpoſes as if it were not. ſuch 
at all. But yew to carry our Plea a 


little higher I further Contend that 


as the foregoing ' Conſiderations ſuf- 
fice to ſhew that Human Reaſon 
may not, ſo there is One behind that 
very politively Demonſtrates that it 
Cannot be the Meaſure of Truth, 
even tho? we ſhould allow it to be 
of a Finite and bounded Nature as 
well as our own underſtandings. 

32. As there .are many things 


0 


whereof our Ideas are very Confuſe 


and Obſcure , ſo *ris moſt Certain 
that there are ſome. things whereof 


we have no Ideas at all, it having 


not pleas d the Eternal and Infinite 
1 0 Intel- 
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Whatever nearly relates to thoſe 


beſides that our not having any Ideas 


without Light) *tis alſo further 
ledge of that Truth which we ſet 


| Whereof we have the Ideas, may 


An Account ot 
Intelligence to Exhibit that in Him. 
ſelf which is Repreſentative of thoſe 
things to our Underſtandings. But 
now befides the Diffieulrys and diſad. 
vantages we ſhall always ly under 
in the Comprehenſion of things from 
the Confuſeneſs and Obſcurity of our 
Ideas, which of it Self will man 
times render thoſe things, and alſo 


things incomprehenſible by us, and 
of Certain things, is an invincible 
Bar toall Knowledge and Compre. 
henfion of thoſe things (unleſs we 
could be ſuppoſed to be able to ſec 
Conſiderable that poſſibly the Know- 


our Selves to Comprehend , and 


depend upon the truth of another N cor 


thing whereof we have no Idea. If Co 


it ſhould be ſo tho Truth in gene- 
ral be never ſo Finite, or the Parti- 
cular Truth we would Contemplate 
be never ſo Finite, *tis plain we 
ſhall be no more able to Compre- 
hend it than if it were Infinite. Now Iſl 3 
I fay that *tis not only hana her 
is ol we "3" oh 


Reaſon and Faith. 
this may be the Caſe (which yet 
of it Self as I have again and again 
oted is ſufficient to debar us trom 

ng our Reaſon as the Meaſure of 

ruth) but there are alſo ſome In- 
ſtances wherein it appears actually 
to be ſo. We know well enough 
hat we mean by Liberty and Con- 
ingency, and are withal well aſſured 
hat we are Free Agents. We have 
alſo a Sufficient Nation of Preſcience, 
and are allo no leſs aſſured of the 
Reality of it, And becauſe bath theſe 
are true, and there can be no real re- 
pugnance between one Truth and 
another we are allo by Conſequencs 
aſſured that there is a good Harmony 

and Agreement between them. , 
and that they are Conſiſtent with 
each other. But now how to adjuſt 
their apparent Oppoſition, or re- 
concile. thoſe Inſtances of ſeeming 
Contradiction and inconſiſtency 
wherewith they preſs us, this we nei- 
ther Know nor are able with all our 
Meditation to Comprehend, and 
that becauſe we have not an idea of 
the Human Soul, without which 
there is na poſſibility of Compre- 
hending how its Free Workings 
ved ate 23h, br 1 5 may 
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An Account of 
may be the Objects of Preſcience, 
tho our Ideas of Preſcience and Li. 
berty were never ſo Clear. Or if 
this Inſtance ſhall not be thought 6 
proper becauſe the Men with whom 
our preſent Concern lies are pleagd 
to ws the Doctrine of Preſcience, 


let me deſire them to Conſider whe. 


ther there be not many other Difficul- 
ties concerning Human Liberty, be- 
ſides that akon from , Preſiina 
which they are no more able to get 
over than they are that. And that 
for the yery ſame Reaſon, even be. 
cauſe they have not an Idea of the 
Soul, upon the Knowledge of which 
the Solution of thoſe, as well as 
ſome other Difficulties in Morality, 
does Neceſſarily depend. Or if they 
pleaſe let them take an Inſtance of 
a Phyſical Nature. We know wel 
enough what it is to be in a Place, 
and we know alſo as well what it is 
to be Coextended to a Place. But 
now how Being in a Place may be 
without Coextenſion to a Place, this 


is what we cannot Comprehend 


grant it) and that becauſe we arc 


(tho as to the thing it Self, upon 
other Canſiderations . conſtrain'd to 


igno⸗- 


Reaſon and Faith. 
ignorant of the general Nature of 
pirit, upon the clear Conception of 
hich the Comprehenſion of the 
other does ſo depend that it cannot 
de had without it. And indeed we 
ay conclude in general that when 
yer we have clear Ideas of things, and 
yet are not able to Comprehend the 
ruth of them, tis becauſe the Know- - 
edge of thoſe things depends upon 
he Truth of ſomething elſe where- 
pf we have either no Idea, or not 
uch as is ſufficiently Clear, Which 
uſt be the true Reaſon of the hither- 
o preſumed impoſſibility of finding 
put the exact Proportion between a 
ircle and a Square, Why, Circle 
ind Square are very Intelligible 
hings, and how-come we then not to 
de able to determin the preciſe and 
uſt Proportion that is between 


curity in the things themſelves, 


Ideas of them, for we have as clear 

and exact Ideas of theſe Figures as 

e can have of any thing in the 

orld. It muſt be therefore be- 

zuſe the Knowledge of their Pro- 

portion depends upon the Knowledge 
" 0 


hem: It cannot be from any Ob- 
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uch leſs from our Want of having 
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222 An Account a 
of ſome other thing whereof the 
Idea fails us, which till we are pol 

ſeſsd of we ſhall in vain endeavoüt 

to diſcover the other. Whereby it 
plainly appears that we are not only 
uncapable of Comprehending thoſ 
Truths that relate to things where! 
de have no Ideas, but that eve 
Where we have Ideas, and thoſe ver 
Clear ones too we may be as far fron 
Comprehending a Truth as if ve 

had none merely upon the accoutt 

of the Dependence which that Trut 

has upon ſome other thing whered 

we have not, at leaſt a juſt, Id 
Which fingle Conſideration is e 
2 for ever to ſpoil Human Rev 

fon tor ſetting up for the Meaſure d 
Trab, even upoti the Stippolition 
its being Finite. 80 very Falſe is thi 
berard =, Aſſertion of 4 1 
"0. Fhiloſopher, Qeet#nque exiſiant 1 
L . manæ em proof ahi, rates 
jedi, quam Infinitum. Whatever is fila 
=_” e Comprehended by th 
naler Mind of Man, except Infinite. Adi 
Diviniſe; again. Unum duntaxat eſt quda an 
Perfetinn- nem mentis noſtræ vim longiſimi ex 
vi g. cedit, ipſaq; ſus Natur, ut in ſe , 
5 246. bed Copnoſet nequit, Infinitu 5 

| R Then 
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eafon and Faity, ® 
There is but one only thing that far 
exceeds the Force and reach of our 
Mind, and that cannot of its own 
very Nature be known by it as it is 
in it ſelf, namely Infinite. What 
but One thing excepted from the 
Verge, and placed beyond the reach 
of Human Knowledge? Tis well 
that One thing is a pretty large one, 
but ſure the Authour was ignorant 


or elſe he could never have advanc'd 
ſuch a Crude and ill-conſider*d a Pro- 
poſition. 


things, that Human Reaſon is not 
the Meaſure of Truth, and that 
even upon the moſt Liberal Sup- 
poſition of its being Finite; And 
if it be not fo ſuppoſing Truth to be 
Finite, much leſs is it ſuppoſing it 
(what it has been prov'd to be) of 
an Infinite Nature. If upon the 
Former Suppoſition it exceeds the 
Proportion of our Reaſon, certainly 
upon the latter there wilt be no 
Proportion between them. But 


portion 


of ſomething elſe, that is Himſelf, 


c 33. And hes ; I 2 at 
WW large in a rati way by afguing 
(priori, and from the Nature of 


whether. our Reaſon bears no Pro- 
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portion to Truth, or whether it be 
only Diſproportionate to it, either 
way it follows that it cannot be the 
Meaſure of it, which I cannot but 
now look upon as a Propoſition 
ſufficiently demonſtrated. And in 
all this I contend for no more 
than what is implied in that 
Common and univerſally approv'd 
Maxim even among thoſe of the 
Rational way, that we ought not 
5 to deny what is Evident for the 
ſake of what is Obſcure, or de- 
part from a Truth which we ſee 
a Neceſſity to admit becauſe of 
ſome Difficulties attending it which 
we cannot ſolve; which they ſay 

is an Argument only of our Igno- 
rance, and not of the Falſh of 
the thing. This indeed 1s a true 
Rule, and ſuch as muſt be allow'd 
to hold good in all our Reaſonings, 
let the Matter of them be what it 
will. Only IT wiſh that the Impli. 
cation of the Rule were as mucli 
minded, as the Rule it ſelf is gene- 
rally receiv'd. For it plainly im- 
plies ' that there are ſome things 
which though plain and certain as 
to their Exiſtence, are yet incom- 

| prehenſible 


et 
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prehenſible and inexplicable as to 
their Manner. But then as the In- 
comprehenſibility of the Manner 
ſhould not make us reject the Truth 
of the thing when otherwiſe Evi- 
dent, ſo neither ſhould the Evidence 
we have of the Truth of the thing 


22 5 


make us difown the Incomprehen- 


ſibility of the Manner, ſince it is {0 
far from being againſt the Nature 
of Truth that it ſhould be incom- 
prehenſible, that you ſee we have 
diſcover'd even from the Contem- 
plation of its Nature that there are 
incomprehenſible Truths. Of which 
I might now ſubjoyn ſome parti- 
cular Examples, but that I ſhould 
fall very deep into a Common Place, 
being herein prevented by many o- 
ther Writers, particularly by the 
admirable one of L' Art ue Penſer, 
to the Firſt Chapter of whoſe Fourth 
Book I refer my Reader ; where he 
jhews by ſeveral, and ſome of them 
uncommon Inſtances that there are 
things which the Mind of Man is 
not capable of Comprehending. Af- 
ter which he Concludes with a _T 


rave and uſeful Reflection, whic 


le 


tor the great advantage and Perti- 
nency 
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nency of it to the preſent Affair, 
though I refer my Reader to the 
reſt of the Chapter, I ſhall here ſet 
down. The Profit (ſays he) that 
one may araw from theſe Speculations is 
not barely to acquire the knowledge of 
them, which of it ſelf is barren enough, 
but it us to learn to know the Bounds of 
our underſtanding, and to force it to 
confeſs that there are things. which it 
cannot Comprehend. * And therefore it 
is good to er. the mind with theſe 
kind of Subtilties, the better to tamt 
its Preſumption, and abate its conf: 
dence and aaringneſs in oppoſing it: 
Feeble Lights againſt the Myſteries af 
Religion, under the Pretence that it 
cannot comprehend them, For find 
all the Force of Human Under ſtand. 
ing is conſtrainꝰd to yield to the le 
Atom of Matter, and to own that it 
ſees Clearly that it is infinitely divi. 
(ible without being able to Compreheni 
how this may be. Is it not apparent. 
ty to tranſgreſi againſt. Reaſon to refult 
to believe the wonderful effetts of tht 
Divine Onnipotence,  Merely for thi 
Reaſon, that our Underſtanding can- 
not Comprebend them? Yes without 
doubt 
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doubt it is, as will better appear in 
the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. In the 
mean while before I take leave of 
the Subject of this Chapter, I have 
a double Remarque to make upon 
It. 3; , 
34. The Firſt is, that ſince Truth 
in its full extent is Incomprehenſi- 
ble, we ſhould not vainly go about 
to Comprehend it, but be contented 
to be ignorant in many things. 
And ſince there are ſome ſpecial 
Truths in particular that are in- 
comprehenſible we ſhould not ap- 
ply our Thoughts to the Compre- 

nſion of all things at a Ven- 
ture, as ſome who are for under- 
ſtanding every thing, but fit 
down firſt and Conſider whether 
they are proportionate to our Ca- 
pacities or No; and, as far as 
we can learn to diſtinguiſh what 
Truths may, and what may not 
be Comprehended by us, that ſo 
we may not loſe that Time and 
Pains in the Contemplation of 
„them, which might be profitably 
ut imploy'd in the Confideration of 
ib: other things, better ſuted to our 
5 | Q.2 - Capa⸗- 
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Capacity. As a great many do, 


who buſie themſelves all their 


Lives long about ſuch things 
which if they ſhould ſtudy to E. 
ternity they would not Compre- 


hend, and that ingeed becauſe they 
require an Infinite Capacity, to 


Comprehend them. Whereas the 
ſhorteſt Compendium of Study , 
and the beſt way to abridge the 
Sciences is to ſtudy only what we 


can Maſter, and what is within 


the Sphere of our Faculties, and 


never ſo much as to apply our 


ſelves to what we can never Com- 
prehend. 3 7 | | 
35. The other Remarque is that 
the Concluſion proved in this 
Chapter does very much Fortifie 
and Confirm that which was un- 


dertaken to be made out in the 


laſt Concerning the Diſtinction of 


Things Above, and Things Con- 


trary to Reaſon. For if there are 
Truths which we cannot Compre- 
hend, then it ſeems what is above 


our Comprehenſion may yet be 


True, and if True then to be 
fure not Contrary to Reaſon , 
ſince 


Keaſon and Faith. 

ſince whatever is Contrary to Rea- 
ſon is no leſs Contrary to Truth, 
which though ſometimes above 
Reaſon is yet never Contrary to 


1 
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CHAP. v. 


That therefore à things being In- 

comprehenſible by Reaſon is of 
it ſelf no Concluding Argument 
of its not being True. 


1. A S there is nothing i» Man 

{ N that deſerves his Conſide- 
ration ſo Mach, and Few things 
without him that deſerve it More 
than that part of him wherein he 
reſembles his Maker, ſo there is 
Nothing more worthy of his Con- 
ſideration in that part, or that is at 
leaſt more neceſſary to be Conſi- 
der'd by him, than the Defectt of 
it, without a due regard to which it 
would ner be very fafe for him to 
dwell much upon the Conſiderati- 
on of the other, as being apt to ſe- 
duce him into Pride and Vanity, 
to blow him up with 9 
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and ſo by an imaginary Greatneſs 


to ſpoil and corrupt that which is 


Genuine and Natural, | 

2. Now the Defects of our In- 
tellectual part Conſider'd in their 
general Heads are I ſuppoſe Sin, 
Ig norance, and Errour. And though 
Sin in it ſelf muſt be allow'd to be 
of a worſe Nature and Conſequence 
than either Ignorance or Errour 
(however ſome may fancy it a grea- 
ter Reproach to 'em to have their 
Tntelledtuals ueſtion'd than their 
Morals) and ſo upon that ſcore may 


require more of our Conſideration, 


yet upon another account the De- 


fects of the Underſtanding ſeem to 
need it more than thoſe of the Will, 


ſince we are not only apt to be 
more proud of. our Incellectuals 
than of our Morals, but alſo to 
Conceit our ſelves more Free and 
Secure from Errour than we are 
from Sin, though Sin in the very 
Nature and Principle of it implies 
and fuppoſes Errour. 

3. Pride the preſumed Sin of the 
Angels is alſo the moſt Natural and 
Hereditary one of Man, his dominant 
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and moſt cleaving Corruption, the 


Vice as I may call it of his Planet 
and Complexion. And that which 
we are moſt apt to be proud of is 
our Underſtandings, the only Facul. 
ry inus whoſe limits we forget. In 
other things we are Senſible not on- 
ly of the general Bounds of our 
Nature, but alſo of the particular 
narrowneſs of them, and agcording- 
ly do not attempt any thing very 
much beyond our Mealure, hut con- 
tain our Selves pretty reaſonably 


within Our Line, at leaſt are not 


ſuch Fools as to.apply our Strength 


to Move the Earth out of its place, 


or to ſet our Mouths to drink up the 
Sea, or to try with our Eyes tolook 
into the Regions beyond the Stars. 
Bur there 1s hardly any Diſtance 
hut to which we he our Intel- 
lectual Sight will reach, ſcarce any 
Object too bright, too large, or too 


far remov'd for it. Strange that 


when we Conſider that in us which 
makes us Men, we {ſhould forget 
that we are ſo. And yet thus it is; 


hen we look upon our Underſtand- 


ings tis with ſuch a Magnifying Glas 
BAL it appears in a manner 3 
1 „ n | | le 
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lefs and unlimited to us, and we are 
dazzled with our own Light. 

4. Not that it is to be preſumed 
that there are any who upon a delibe- 
rate Conſideration of the Matter have 
this Form'd and expreſs Thought 
that their Underſtandings are Infinite. 
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Human Nature ſeems. hardly ca- 


pable of ſuch Exceſs. But only as 
the i falmiſt ſays in another Caſe of 
ſome Worldly Men, that their Ja- 
ward Thought is that their houſes ſbal 
continue for ever, Not meaning that 
any cquld be ſo groſſely abſurd as 


Pſal. 49. 


poſitively and explicitly to Con- 


ceive that their Houſes any more 
than their own Bodies, ſhould laſt 
always, and never decay, but only 
that they had ſuch a kind of a 
wandring and Confuſe Imagination 
ſecretly lurking in their Minds, and 
looſely hovering about them; ſoin 
like manner there are a ſort of Peo- 
ple who are Parturient and teeming 
with a kind of Confuſe and unform'd 
Imagination tho? perhaps they never 
bring it to an expreſs and diſtinct 
Thought, that their Underſtand- 
ings have no bounds or limits be- 
longing to them, tho they cannot 
Tf +, 4558 5 * deny 
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deny but that they have, if directly 


put to the Queſtion. 


5. Accordingly you ſhall find thoſe 
whoſe Conduct betrays this i r 
Sentiment, who venture at all in 
their Studies, ſtick at nothing, but 
will undertake to give a Reaſon for 
every thing, and poſitively decide 
whatever Comes in their way with- W 
out Suſpenſe or Reſerve, imagining 


(confuſely at leaſt ) they have a * 
Comprehenſion of all things, and that 


there is nothing too hard or knotty 
for them, nothing but what they 


either actually do, or are capable of 


Comprehending, if they once ſet i 


themſelves to it. And from hence 


they roundly Conclude that what- | 


ever they are not able to Compre- 


hend is not true, and accordingly 
deny their Belief to whatever tranl- 
cends their Comprehenſion. 

6. Now I confeſs there is no 
fault to be found with the Conſe- 
quence of | theſe Men, nor with their 


Practice as it relates to that Conſe- 


quence, which are both (as far as ! 
can ſee) exceeding right if their 
Principle be once admitted: For if 
as: it be really ſo that Human 
trek . Reaſon 


9 ” 
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Reaſon is adequate and Commen- 
ſurate to Truth, ſo that there is 
no Truth but what it is able to 


follow that Wines it cannot 
Comprehend is not True, and there 
711] need no other, nor better Ar- 
ment ofthe falfhood of any thing 
Wor their Reaſoning reſolves into this 
Form. 


Whatever is true we can Compre- 

hend. 5 
This we do not Comprehend, © 
Therefore this is n0t true, 


=, WF” WS. co I WY GP ww 3 XE 


Or thus, 


If whatever is true we can C ampre- 

hend, then what we cannot Compre- 
„77 Wa xe 

But whatever is true we can Compre« 


hend, Ergo & FA 


ww «4 


Where ”tis plain that if the Major 
of the Firſt, or the Minor of the 
Second Syllogiſm (wherein the Prin- 
ciple of theſe Men is Contain'd) be 
allow*d, there will be no n 

| | | rig 


Comprehend, then it will certainly 
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| Jon be not the Meaſure of Truth 


it not to be True, but only becauſe 


henſibility of a thing is a juſt War. 


ſuch a Weight is laid, 


no Concluding Argument of it*s not 
being True? For how are we in- 
_ conſiſtent with our Selyes, if grant- 


Truth. But now if in faying that 
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the Concluſions of them. So that 
if we admit that Human Reaſon is 
Comprehenſive of all Truth we are 
not Conſiſtent with our Selves if we 
do not alſo grant that the Incompre. 


rant to Conclude it not True. 
7. But then on the other ſide if 
this Mighty 5 upon which 
and ſuch great 
things built be falſe, if Human Rea- 


(as I think is with great Evidence 
Demonſtrated in the laſt Chapter) 
then is not the Conſequence as good 
this way, that therefore a things be. 
ing Incomprehenſible by Reaſon is 


ing Human Reaſon to be Commen- 
ſurate to Truth we deny that the 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing argues 


in denying that we Contradict our 
Principle ; or, which is all one, Sup- 
poſe the Contradictory Propoſition 
to it, to be true, viz. that Human 
Reaſon is act Commenſurate to 


the 
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the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 


does not argue it not to be true we 
in the Conſequence of what we 
affirm Suppoſe that Human Reaſon 
is not the Meaſure of Truth, then 
'tis as plain that rhe Suppoſition of 
Reaſon's not being the Meaſure of 
Truth will alſo Oblige us to ſay 
that the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing is no Argument of it's not 
being True, W hereby it is plain that 
the Conſequence is every whit as 
good thus, Human Reaſon is not the 
Meaſure of Truth, therefore the In- 


comprebenſibility of a thing # no Ar- 


gument that it is not True; as thus, 
Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of 
Truth, therefore the Incomprehenſibili- 
ty of 4 thing is an Argument that it 
i not True. The only Reaſon why 
he that denies this latter Conſe- 
quence upon the Suppoſition or Con- 
ceſſion of this latter Principle is 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, being this, 
becauſe in denying the latter Con- 


ſequence he Suppoſes the Former 


Principle, which Principle therefore 
muſt as much infer the Conſequence 
that Suppoſed it, viz, That a things 
being Incomprehenſible by Reaſon 

a IS 
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is no Warrant to Conclude that it 
is not true. 
« 8. And becauſe this Principle that 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 
of Truth has been already proved 
at large, I look upon the grounds 
of this Conſequence as already laid, 
and therefore to ſhew the Connexion 
that is between the one and the 
other (beſides what I have even 
now ſaid to that purpoſe) need only 
add this further Remarque, That 
ſince Human Reaſon is not the 
Meaſure of Truth, or fin: 
there are Incomprehenſible Truths, 
then it ſeems the Incomprehenlibi 
lity of a thing and the Truth of : 
thing may Conſiſt together; or in 
other words, the ſame thing may be 
at once True and Incomprehenſivle, 
But now there cannot be in the 
whole Compaſs of Reaſoning a 
more certain, or more evident Maxim 
than this, That that which is when 
a thing is, or would be ſuppoſing it 
were, is no Argument that it 15 
not. As for Inſtance, Suppoſe it 
{ſhould be Objected againſt the Coper- 
nican Hypotheſis of the Motion of 
the Barth that it is repugnant to 
| 85 Senſe, 
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Senſe, ſince we ſee the Sun and the 
Stars Riſe and Set, and Move round 
about us. It is thought a ſufficient 
Anſwer to this to ſay, That ſup- 
ſing the Earth and not the Sun 
did really Move theſe Appearances 
would yet be the ſame as they are Le Clerks 
now, fince Sailing, as we do, between Z'/- 
the Sun and the Stars (as a late ““ 
Writer expreſſes it) not the Ship 
in which we are, but the Bodies 
which ſurround us would ſeem to 
Move. And *tis moſt Certain that 
if ſuppoſing the Earth did, really 
Move the Motion would yet ſcem 
to be in the Sun and Stars; then the 
ſeeming Motion of thoſe Bodies is 
no Argument that the Earth does not 
Move. 5 5 
9. Why juſt ſo it is in the preſent 
Caſe, when 'tis Objected againſt the 
Truth of a thing that *tis Incom- 
prehenſible by Human Reaſon, *tis 
a ſufficient Anſwer to ſay that this 
en argues nothing, ſince if the thing 
were true it might yet be Incom- 
> Wl prehenſlible, And 'tis moſt certain 
that if ſuppoſing a thing to be True 
it might yet be Incomprehenſible, 
then the Incomprehenſibility of a 
things 
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thing is no good Objection again 
the Truth of it. And therefore ſince 
we have proved that there are In- 
comprehenſible Truths, and Con. 
ſequently that the Truth of 2 
thing and the Incomprehenſibility 
of the ſame thing may Conſiſt to. 
gether, we may now with all Rati. 
onal aſſurance Conclude that the In. 
comprehenſibility of a thing is no 
Argument that it is not True, any 
more than the ſeeming Motion of 
the Sun is an Argument againſt the i 
real one of the Earth, ſince the For. 
mer would be even Suppoſing the 
Truth of the Latter: And both by 
Vertue of this moſt Evident. and in- 
conteſtable Principle, That what may 
Conſiſt with the Truth of any thing, 
can be no good Argument that it 1s 
not True. 8 15 
10. And indeed when it ſhall be 
Conſider d how many things fur. 
paſs our Conception when we are 
Children which yet we are able 
well to Comprehend when we are 
Men, how many things again are 
beyond the Ken of Ignorant and 
Illiterate Men which yer are very 
Intelligible and Shine forth with full 
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Light to the Men of Art and Learn. 
ing, and how) many things again 
ig the Learned are now 
diſcover'd and well underſtood 
the help of Afgebra whi 6 
Myſteries to former Ages, and ars 
beyond even the Imagination of 
thoſe who have not that Noble and 
Wonderful Key of Rnomle 
again it ſhall be further 
how many of thoſe things which 
we cannot even with the Aſſiſtance 
of that Commanding 
in this ſtate of 
yet have a clear view of in that 
of Separation, when deliver*d from 
the Burthen of our Fleſh, and that 
many of thoſe things which are too 
high for us then may yet be of a 


even among 


e. When 
onfider®d 


Key unlock 


ts 


level with the Underſtanding ' of 


Angels, and that what is above 
their Capacity ma 

clearly and diſtinctly 
the Infinitel 


be Fe... 
rceiv'd b 
— and All 
Comprehenſive Intellect of God, I 
ſay he that ſhall but ſeriouſly enter 
into this ſingle Reflection muſt needs 
diſcover himſelf much wanting in 


that Stock of Senſe and Reaſon he 


* 4 d 


. — to, if he ſtill continue to 


. 


ure the Poſhbilitics of things by 
their Proportionableneſs to his Un- 
derſtanding, or Conclude any thing 
Falſe or Impoſſible, when he has 
no better Reaſon for it but only be- 
cauſe he cannot Comprehend it; 
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CHAP. VI. 


That if the Incomprebenſibility of a 
thing were an Argument of its 
not being true, Human Reaſon 
would then be the Meaſure of 
Truth. ul 


t. A S there is Nothing more 
1 Common than for people 
to hold Certain Principles that have 
an inſeparable Connexion with ve: 
ry bad Conſequences, and yet not 
profeſſedly to hold thoſe Conſe- 
quences, becauſe either they do not 
attend to them, or are not ſenſible 
that they do indeed follow from 
ſuch Principles, whereof we have 
two very pregnant Inſtances in the 
Maintainers of the Predeſtinarian 
and Sol:fidian Syſtemes, ſo on the 
other hand, and for the fame Rea- | 
ſon there are thoſe who take up, if 
and with great Fixedneſs adhere to 
certain Conſequenices without Pro- 
EE: ww þ feſſedly 
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feſſedly holding thoſe Principles from 
which they truly flow, and to which 
(if traced to the Head) they will 
infallibly lead them. | 

2. Of this we have a very par- 

- ticular Inſtance (where I confeſs 
one would not expect to find it) 
in thoſe of the Sociniap Perſwaſion. 
The Reaſon theſe Men of Reaſon 
give why they will not believe the 
yſteries of the Chriftian Faith, is 
becauſe they are above their Rea. 
ſon, they cannot Comprehend them, 
Whereby they plainly imply , that 
they will believe Nothing but what 
they can Comprehend, or that No- 
thing is to be believ'd that is In. 
comprehenſible, which is alſo a 
common Maxim among them, who 
accordingly make Above Reaſon 
and Contrary to Reaſon to be one 
and the ſame thing. And whereas 
*tis only the untruth of a thing that 
can make it unfit. to be the Object 
of Faith, ins ſaying they will not 
believe what they cannot Compre- 
hend, they do as good as ſay that 
what they cannot Comprehend 55 
not True, and ſo that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is a juſt 
Warrant 
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warrant to conclude it Falſe. And 

all this they own and expreſly de- 
clare, if not. in theſe very terms, 

yet at leaſt in ſuch as are equiva- 
-lent to them as is too Notorious 

and well known to need any Ci- 
tations for the proof of it. But * 
now though they do thus profeſſed- 

own that the Incomprehenſibi- 

lity of a thing by Reaſon is an Ar- 
gument of its not being true, yet 
that Human Reaſon is the Meaſure 

of Truth, or that all Truth is Com- 
prehenſible by it, are (as I take it) 
Propoſitions which they do not o- 
penly and profeſſedly avow. For 

as I noted in the Introduction *tis 
ſuch an Odious and Arrogant Aſſer- 

tion that they cannot with any Face 

of Modeſty or common Decency 
make a plain and direct Profeſſion 

of it, though at the ſame time tis 
molt Certain, that this is the true 
Principle of that Conſequence which | 
they do profeſſedly hold, viz. hat | 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing ar- | 
gues it not to be true, and that this 

Conſequence does as neceſſarily lead 
back to that Principle. FX 


R3 3. For 
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3. For as if Human Reaſon be 
the Meaſure of Truth it follows iu 
the deſcending line as a direct Con- 
ſequence that the Incomprehenſibi- 
lity of a thing argues it not to be 
true, ſo it follows as well Back- 
wards & per viam aſcens u, that if 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
argues it not to be True, then Hu- 
man Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth, 
Since if jt were not, the Incom-3 
prehenſibility of a thing (as is ſhewn 
in the Preceding Chapter ) would 
then not argue it not to be True. If 
therefore it does, *tis plain that Hu- 
man Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. 
Which Principle whoever diſowns 
- ought alſo to renounce the other 
Propoſition, viz. That the Incompre- 
henfivility of a thing u an Argu- 
ment of its untruth, which if yet he 
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will imbrace notwithſtanding, *tis is 

1 plain he holds the Conſequence th 
| without its Principle, and has in- pt 
1 deed no Reaſon for what he Af. nc 
firms. | | N * | fit 
43. For as he who granting Human if 

"Reaſon to be the Meaſure 'of Truth, of 

denies yet that the Incomprehenſi- pt 


bility of a thing is an Argument of 
A, 5 „ Z = <5 . its 
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its not being true is therefore incon” 
ſiſtent with himſelf; becauſe in ſo 
doing he ſuppoſes the Contradictory 
to what he had before granted, viz. 


that Human Reaſon is not the 


Meaſure of Truth. So he that Af. 
firms that the Incomprehenſibility 
of a thing is an Argument of its not 
being True, and yet denies that 


* 
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Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of 


Truth, is alſo as inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, becauſe in ſo doing he ſup- 
poſes the Contradictory to his on 
Aſſertion, and does in effect ſay 
that the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing is not an Argument of its 
not being True, as moſt Certainly 
it would not be in caſe Human 
— be 12 * Meaſure of 
Truth, as the foregoing Chapter 
has ſufficiently ub. The ſort 
is, if the Not being of 4 proves 
that C is nor, then the being of C 


proves that A is, ſince if it were 


not, ace rding to the Firſt Suppo- 
fition C could not be, And ſo here 
if Reaſon's not being the Meaſure 
of Truth proves that the Incom- 


prehenſibility of a thing is not an 


Argument ef its not being True, 
1 then 
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then if the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing be an Argument of it's not 
being True ?tis plain that Reaſon is 
the Meaſure of Truth, ſince if it 
were not then according to the firſt 
Suppoſition the Incomprehenſibility 
of a thing would not be an Argu- 
ment of its not being True. 
- 5, For how I pray comes the In- 
comprehenſibility of a thing to con- 
clude the untruth of it? I cannot 
Comprehend ſuch a thing, therefore 
it is not True, where's the Conſe. 
quence ? By what Logic does this 
Latter Propoſition follow from the 
Former? why we have here the 
Minor Propoſition and the Concluſi- 
on, and to make a Complete Argu- 
ment of it we muſt add another, 
thus; If it were true I ſhould Com- 
prehend it, but I do not Comprehend 
it, therefore it is not true. Where- 
by it appears to the eye that my not 
being able to Comprehend a thing 
is no otherwiſe an Argument of the 
untruth of it, than as it is firſt pre- 
ſyppoſed that if it were true I ſhould 
be able to Comprehend it. Which 
again reſolving into this Abſolute 
Fropoſſtion, that I am able to Com- 
lu. - © prehend 
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prehend all Truth, it plainly follows 
that if my inability to Comprehend 
a thing be an Argument that it is 
not true, then I am able to Compre- 
hend all Truth, and that my Reaſon 
1 the Meaſure and Final Standard 
Ot it. * 

6, I Conclude therefore that if the 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing were 
an Argument of it's not being true 
then Human Reaſon will be the 
Meaſure of Truth, and that they 
that hold the Former ought alſo if 
they will be Conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves to admit the Latter. But be- 
cauſe this is a Falſe Principle, that 
Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of 
Truth, therefore, I Conclude again 
that the Conſequence that Reſolves 
into this Principle is alſo Falſe, ſince 
we may as well Conclude a Con- 
ſequence to be Falſe becauſe it 
leads back to a Falſe Principle, 
as a" Principle to be Falſe becauſe 
it is productive of a bad Conſe. 
uence. Which till further Con- 
ms and Eſtabliſhes the Concluſion 
of. the laſt Chapter, viz, That the In- 
comprehenſibility of a thing is no Ar- 
gument of its untruth, which you 
i oy, rv RE nn lee 
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ſee is now proved both Backward, 


ed. 
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and Forwards, and ſo made impreg. 
nable on all fides. We have proved 
it Forwards by ſhewing the Falſe. 
neſs of that Principle that Human 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth, 
and by thence arguing the ſaid Con. 
cluſion; and we have alſo proved i 
Backwards by ſhewing that the 
Contrary Suppoſition Reſolves into 
that Falſe and already Confuſed 
Principle. And I do not ſee hoy 

ny Concluſion can be better proy- 
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CHAP, VII. 


hat therefore the Incomprebenſiblity 
of a thing is no juſt Objection 
againſt the Belief of it. With 
an Account of the Carteſian 
Maxim, that we are to Aſſent 
only 10 what i is Clear and Evident, 


Is a Wonderful thin to 
Conſider the Caprice of Hu- 
man — ature, by what unaccount- 
able Springs it's Movements are 
ordered, and how odly and unſted- 
dily Men act and * themſelves 
even in the ſame Circumſtances, 
and in Relation to the ſame Objects. 
Sometimes the Obſcurity and Myſte- 
riouſneſs of a thing ſhall be a Mo- 
tive of Credibility, and recommend 
it the rather to their Belief. Thus 
vou ſhall have a great many reje& 
that Philoſophy as idle and Chime- 
rical which undertakes to explain 
the en of Nature by inſenſible 
N Pare 
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dre dart as may be, mere Philalopir 
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Particles, their different Bigneſ; , 


Figure, Contexture , Local Motion My. 
Reſt, &c. Merely becauſe this is ore 
plain Simple and Intelligible Account Wha 
ſuch as they can eaſily and well ConWho 
ceive. The very eaſineſs and clear Neve 
neſs wherewith they Concein n, 
theſe Principles is Made an Ove 
jection againſt them (though indeei 2. 
it be a good Preſumption for then mal 
and for that very Reaſon they vi rru 
not believe them to be the true Pri-ieft 


ciples of Nature, whoſe Effects thy han 


fancy muſt be Reſolved into Caukny 
more hidden and Abſtruſe. A ay 
accordingly they find in themſelv:Miall f 
a greater inclination to lend attent nd 
on to thoſe that ſhall undertake t ftrat 
Solution of them by the real CM ot! 
meras of Subſtantial Forms, Qual hut 
ties, Sympathys, Antipathys, &c. will 
that ſhall go to account for them H ecan 
the yet more Obſcure Principles ty 
the Chymiſts, ſtriking and fili two 
their Ears with thoſe great but emp ¶ hoi 


ty Sounds, Archeus, Seminal Spirit, Jin t 
ſtral Beings, Gas, Blas, &c. which they 
receive with great ſatisfaction no 
for their Scientific Light (for the 


Cant) 
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ant) but only becauſe they are 
Myfterious and Abſtruſe, and there- 
fore they fancy there muſt be ſome- 

hat more than Ordinary 1n them, 
ho they know not, nor, it may be, 
ever Conſider'd, what. And here- 
, as in ſome other Inſtances, Mez 
ve Darkneſs better than Light. 

2. But then at another time you 
all have them inquiring after 
ruth as Diogenes did after an Hon- 
Weſt Man, with a Candle in their 
Wands, and not caring to go a ſte 
any further than they can fee their 
ay. Now upon a ſudden they are 
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nd adequate Perceptions, Demon- 
Witrative Proofs and Arguments, and 
Wnothing will ſerve or Content them 
but Light and Evidence, and they 
will believe nothing but what the 
an Comprehend. Strange diverſi- 
ty of Conduct! Who would think 
wo ſuch vaſtly 
ſhould meet together, I will not ſay 
Win the ſame Man, but in the ſame 
Human Nature, and that the v 
fame Creature (and ſuch a One as 
Stiles it Self Rational too) ſhould 
proceed by ſuch uncertain 2 
| | an 
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the ſake of it's Obſcurity, and ſome. 


then we may believe it Notwith. 
ſtanding it's Incomprehenfibility ; 


there is no Neceffity that we fhoult 
diſcard every thing we cannot 
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and aft fo inconfiſtently with it 
Self; ſometimes embracing a thing for 


times again in another Fit making 
that alone an Invincible ObjeQion 
againſt the Belief of it. 
3. But it is plain by the foregoing 
Meaſures that it is not. For ina 
Truth is the general Object of Faith, 
tis evident that nothing can argue 
thing to be abſolutely incredible 
or not reaſonable to be beleiv'd; bull 
that which at the ſame time argus 
it not to be True. For if true, tha 
*is till within the Compaſs of thi 
general Object of Faith. But nov 
we have ſhewn already that the Ia 
comprehenſibility of a thing is ni 
Argument of it's not being trut, 
whence it clearly and cloſely follow 
that *ris no Argument neither 2 
gainſt it's Credibility. And if 6, 


becauſe we may believe whateve! 
is not Abſolutely incredible. So that 


Conceive as unworthy of a Ratio 
nal Belief; of that what is Above 


our 


Reaſon and Faith. 
our Reaſon ſhould be therefore a- 


bove our Faith too. N 
4. It is true indeed that the In- 
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delf no proper and direct Argument 


ould be thought to give but an or- 
Jinary account of his Faith, who be- 
ug ask d why he believ'd ſuch an 
Wocomprehenfible thing, ſhould an- 
Ver becauſe. it is Incomprehenſible, 
Which at beſt could paſs only 
Wor a Religious Flouriſh, much ſuch 


| e as, Credo quis impolſibile. 


— 2 0 


1 * becauſe the 5 
ability of a thing is not directly an 
e a Criterion of Truth (whe- 
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. 


her it may be per Accidens, may be 
onſider'd afterwards) whoſe Na- 
ural and genuin Character is not 
Dbſcuriry, but Light and Evidence. 
ot that nothing is True hut what 
has this Character (for we have al- 
ſhewn the Contrary: in proy- 


> 
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hat as whatever we clearly per- 


Intrinſic Nature of the thing it Self 
of the Truth of it. * 
. 1 


g Incomprehenſible Truths) but 


ive is True, ſo our Clear perceiving 
df a thing is the only ſign from the 
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omprehenlibility of a thing is in it 
hy it ſhould be believ'd „and he 
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bility therefore is none, but as ſuch 
abſtracts from true and not true, 
equally Common to | both, 
But now that which may Conſiſt 
with a thing ſuppoſing it falſe, can 
no more prove it True , than that 
which may Conſiſt with a thing ſup 
poſing it True, can prove it fall: 
according to the Tenour of the 
Fifth Chapter. The Incomprehen 
ſibility therefore of a thing is no pro 


and is 


per Argument of the Truth of i; 
and Conſequently no Reaſon of i 


Self, why it ſhould be belieyd 


and that becauſe it abſtracts x 
ſuch from True and Falſe, and i 
too Common to Both to ' pron: 


either. | 


5. And becauſe it is ſo, it is all 
granted that the IncompreiW 
henſibility of a thing is not only ini 
it ſhoull 
be believ'd, but has alſo ſo far thi 


Self no proper Reaſon why 


Nature ofa Diſſwaſive from believing, 
as to be a Caution againſt a too haſty 
Belief, till there appear ſome othe! 
Motive from without either from 
Reaſon or Authority that ſhall deter 
min the Aſſent. In the mean while 
it adviſes to Saſpend. For th 

Incom- 
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- Reaſon and Faith. . 
Income uey of à thing being 
as ſuch No Reaſon” why” a Man 
. WI ſhould believe it, tis plain that if he 
did believe it Conſider'd only as in 
that State he would believe it with- 
out Reaſon. That therefore is 4 
RKeaſon why he ſhould fuſpend, 4 
Negation bt Reaſon being enougli 
ro with-hold ones Aſſent, though tc 
give ig one had need have 4 poſi- 
1 = re Mraſon. When therefore 2 
thing appears Inconiptehenfible, that 
indeed is ſufficient Reaſon to fuſpend 
our Bclicf, till ſome. prevailing Con- 


8 


ſideration from without ſhall over- 
rule that Suſpenſion, by requiring 
our Aſſent. But when it does 1d, 
then the Incomprehenſibility- ought 
to be No Argument to the Contra- 
Fry, and it would be every whit as 
bſurd to reject a thing now becauſe 


oft its Tacomprehenſtbility; as to be- 
eve it before for that Reaſon. And 
hat becauſe as the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of 4 thing is no reaſon for Be: 


ieving it, ſo it 15 no Abſolute Reaſon 

TT 4 

6. If it were fo it would be in 

Natural things, the Objects of Hu- 

man and Philoſophic Science, ſuch as 
8 


belong 
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belong properly and immediately to 
the Proving: and Juriſdiction of Rea. 
ſon. Here, if any where, the In. 
comprehenſibility of a flung would 
forbid all Aﬀent to it. And fo it is 


ſuppoſed to do by _ who though 
t 


far from denying the Belief of In. 
comprehenſible things in Religion, 
will yet tell you that in Peu 
Contemplations, Clearneſs and Evi. 
dence is to lead the way, ve 
are to proceed with our Light be 
fore us, allenting to nothing but 


what we well Comprehend. It | : 


Matters of Faith indeed they wil 
allow that Reaſon is to be ſubmittel 


to Revelation, and that we are to i: 


believe man dune which paſs our 


Comprehenſion ; but in Matters d 


pure Reaſon they will have us go no 
further than Reaſon can carry us. 
Which indeed is right enough if their 
Meaning be that we are to Aſſent to 
Nothing but what upon the whok 
Matter all things Conſider'd from 
ROME as well as from within, we 

ave reaſon to believe true, and that 
we are never to proceed to judge 0 
determin without ſome Evidence ot 


other, but then this will equally hold 
4 ny 


in Matters of Faith too; which is too 
rational an Aſſent to be given at a 


Venture, and we know not Why, 
and whoſe Formal 17 (as has 
been already diſcours'd ) is always 


Clear. But if their Meaning be that 
in Matters of Reaſon we muſt Aſ⸗ 
ſent to nothing but what has an in- 
ternal Evidence, and what in its ſelf, 
and by its own Light is Coniprehen- 
ble by us (as they ſeem to mean, or 
Welſe their diſtinction of the Caſe of 
WRcaſond and the Caſe, of Revelation 
Wis here impertinent) then I conceive 
Wthat they ſet too narrow limits to our 
aſſent in Matters of Reaſon when 
they allow it to be given only to 
things which in this ſenſe are El- 
ent to us. For *tis plain that there 
are many things in Nature which we 
ſee are True, and muſt be True, and 
$0 not only may, but cannot help 
Iſſenting to them, though at the 
ame time we are not able to Com. 
they how they are, or can poſſi» 
- 7. Not that our Aſſent is then 
Blind and wholly without Evidence, 
(tor then we might as well Aſſent to 

the contrary as to what we do; arid 
S 2 Would 
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would do better not to Aﬀent at all) 
but only that it has none from mithin 

and from the intrinſic Nature of the 
Object, but only from ſome Exter. 
nal Conſideration, much after the 
fame manner as it is in Faith. In 
both which there may be a Cle 
Reaſon, why we ſhould Aſſent wil 
an Obſcure thing. But then as the 
internal Obſcurity does not deſtroy 
the External Evidence, fo neither 
does the External Evidence ſtrike : 
ny Light into the internal Obſcurity;l 
or in other words, as the Reaſon tal 
Aſſenting is never the leſs. Clear bei 
cauſe the Matter aſſented to is Ob 
cure, ſo neither is the Matter al. 
ſented to ever the leſs Obſcure be 
cauſe the Reaſon for aſſenting t 
it is Clear. And yet notwithſtand 
ing this internal Obſcurity of tl: 
Matter we aſſent to it becauſe of the 
\. prevailing Light of the External E 


vidence. And this we do, not on 8. 
in Matters of Faith ( according tl r, 
the Reſtriction of ſome ) but i tend 
the things of Nature and Reaſon too If. 
where we are oftentimes forced by ©** 
the preſſing urgency of certain Ex ow 


_ ternal and Collateral Conſiderations 
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to aſſent to things internally obſcure 
and whoſe very poſſibility we can- 
not Comprehend, as is plain in the 
great Queſtion of the Diviſibility of 
Quantity, and other Inſtances, 
whereof every Thinking Man's Ob- 
ſervation cannot but have already 
furniſh'd him with N The 
Incomprehenſibility then of a thin 
Wis no juſt Objection againſt our Af- 
ſent to it even in Matters of a Ra- 
tional Nature, much leſs then is it 
in Matters of Faith. For if not in 
Matters that belong to the Court of 
Reaſon, and where ſhe ſits as Judge, 
then much leſs in things that are not 
of her proper Juriſdiction, and if 
notwithſtanding the internal inevi- 
WS dence of an Object we think fit to 
aſſent to it upon Rational Conſide- 
rations, much more may we, and 
Sought we upon the Authority of the 
akallible God. | 

= 58. Indeed if whatſoever is Above 
our Reaſon were alſo (as ſome pre- 
tend) as Contrary to it, and there 
were nothing true but , what was 
allo Comprehenſible, and ſa the In- 
comprehenſibility of a thing were an 
Argument of irs not being true, 
. 


ten I confeſs we could not as Ra. 
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tional Creatures aſſent to an incom. 
prehenſible Propoſition upon any 
Foofderation whatſoever, No not 
even that, of Diving Authority. *Tis 
true indeed there could then be no 
ſuch Authority for Incomprehenfible 
things. But if there, were, *tis im- 
poſſible we ſhould regard it, becauſe 
we could not have greater affurance iſ 
either of tlie Exiſtence or of th: i 
Gon of it, than we have already i 


(upon this Suppoſition) that the ſ 
things, reveaPd are not true. Bu 
now if this Suppoſition be, no more 
than a Suppoſition, if to be above 
Reaſon does not involve any Con. 
trariety to it, if there are incom- 

prehenſible Truths, and Conſequent. i 
ly the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
is no Argument of its not being true 
(all which has been already proved) 
then tis plain that what is an in. 
comprehenſible may yet be a Be 


= * 


lievable Object ( becauſe within the 
Folfibility of Truth) and then to 
render it actually believ?d there needs 
only ſome External Evidence either 
from Reaſon or Authority. For 
What ſhould hinder our Aﬀent to an 
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Incomprehenſible thing when we 


have plain Evidence from without 


for it, and its own internal Obſcu- 
rity is no Argument againſt it! Tis 


plain therefore that we ought to 
give our Aſſent. And ſince we do 
{o oftentimes upon a Ground of Rea- 
{on, much more ought we upon 


that more Firm and Immoveable 
ground of Revelation, The ſhort 
W is, whatever is no Objection againſt 
che Truth of a thing is none againſt 


the Credibility of it, fince Truth 
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is the General Object of Faith (un- 


leſs you will ſay that a thing is un- 


fit to be believ'd upon any other ac- 


count beſides want of Truth) and 
therefore ſince we have already 
ſhewn that the Incomprehenſibility 
of a thing is no Argument againſt 
the Truth of it, it viſibly follows 
that it is no Argument againſt the 


Belief of it neither. Therefore an 
Incomprehenſible thing may be be- 


liev'd, and accordingly he that. 


refules to believe any thing is 
bound to give a better Reaſon for 
nn becauſe it is Incamprehen- 
- k. 
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9. If it be ſaid that this is rea. 
ſon enough, becauſe Faith is a Ra. 
tional Act, and therefore what is a. 
bove the Comprehenſion of Reaſon 
is as much above a Rational Belief, 
to this, befides what I have already 
remarqu*d upon this Occaſion in the 
Chapter of Faith, I here further 
reply, that it is true indeed and on 
both ſides agreed that Faith is a 
Rational Act, but in what Senſe is 
the Queſtion. There are two very 
different Senſes according to which 
it may be ſoid to be ſo either in re. 

-ard of the Clearneſs of its Formal 
Reaſon, or in regard of the Clear. 
neſs of its Object. Either becauſe it 
is founded upon an External Evi. 
dence, or Argument for believing, 
or becauſe it proceeds upon ap In- 
ternal Evidence, that appears in 
the very Nature of the thing Be- 
liev'd. If Faith be ſaid to be a Ra- 
tional Ack in the latter Senſe, the 
Aſſertion is then Falſe, for ſo ( that 
15 in reſpect of the Object) we have 
ſhcwn it to be an inevident Aſſent. 
But if it be laid to be a Rational Act 


in the former Serife, then indeed it 


's true but nothing to the purpoſe, 
| ſince 


OS. 
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r 
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ſince nothing hinders but that this 
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External Evidence may well conſiſt 


with an Internal Inevidence, or in 
other words, that the Clearneſs of 
the Reaſon for Believing may ſtand 
with the Obſcurity of the Object 
Believ'd. And therefore though 
Faith be a Rational Act yet it does 
not hence follow that what is Above 
Reaſon is alſo above Faith and can- 
not rationally be believ?d, becauſe the 
Act of Faith is ſaid to be Rational, 
Not in reſpe& of the Evidence of 


W the Object, but only that of its For- 
W mal Reaſon or Motive. And there- 


fore though there be no Evidence in 
the Object, yet it is not thereby ren« 
der'd uncapable of being the Matter 
of Faith, becauſe the Evidence which 
Faith as a Rational Act ſuppoſes, is 
wholly of another kind. There 
ſeems indeed a kind of oppoſition 
as to the Sound between Faith's be- 
ing an Act of Reaſon, and the be- 
lieving what is Above Reaſon. And 
this it may be is that which impoſes 
upon the Minds, or the Ears ſhall 
I fay, of them that urge it as an 
Objection. I cannot imagine what 
elſe ſhould, for Im ſurę there 82 
N | On- 


_ 2 Þ 
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Contradiction in the Senſe. Tig 
true indeed Evidence in the Act and 
not Evidence in the Act are Contra. 
dictories, becauſe ad Idem, and ſo 
are Not Evidence in the Object and 


Evidence in the Object, for the 


ſame reaſon. But there is no Con. 
tradiction between Evidence in the 
Act and No Evidence in the Object, 
and therefore theſe may ſtand toge- 
ther, though the other cannot 
ro. But to lay open the Fallacy of 


this great and very popular Objection 


yet a little more to the Eye (though 
it muſt be a very blind one that 
does not fee it already) I will put 
it into Form, and give it a Formal 
Anſwer. a 


If Faith be 4 Rational Ai, then 
what is Above Reaſon cannot ri. 
tionally be Beliewd. 

But Faith is a Rational Ai, Ergo. 


For Anfiver to thisT diſtinguiſh. If 


by Rational Act be meant an AQ 
founded upon Interna! Evidence, 
or the Evidence of the Object, then 
I deny the Minor, Faith is not ſo a 
Rational Act. But if by * 


2 8 — — CX Fwy 


cherefore the thing Believ d may 


Reaſon and Faith. 

Act be meant an AQ founded upon 
External Evidence or the Evidence 
of its Formal Reaſon or Motive, 
then indeed I grant the Minor, but 
deny the Conſequence, which: is 
none at all, for it does not at all fol- 
low becauſe Faith is a Rational Act, 
meaning by it that it proceeds upon 


W External Evidence, and that there is 


a clear Reafon for Believing, that 
AVE 
from within and in its own Nature 
be altogether inevident and ſo above 
the Comprehenſion of Reaſon. For 
though Evidence be Contradictery 
to Not Evidence- in the ſame, yet 
Evidence in the Act is no Way Con- 
tradictory to inevidence in the 
Object, and er does not 
at all exclude it. They may there- 
fore both ſtand together, and Con- 


ſequently what is above Reaſon ' 


may be believ'd for any thing that 
this Celebrated Objection from 
Faith's being a Rational Act makes 
to the Contrary ; which truly is ſo 
gow and palpable a Sophiſm, that 

cannot but wonder how it could 


ever impoſe upon ſo many Learned 


Men as it has done, and ſome of 
7 . x 7 14% r them 
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= | them very acute and nice Conſider. 
| ers of things. But w the Falla. 
ciouſneſs of it is by this ſo plainly and 
fully detected, that I ſhall not think 
thoſe Heads worth much inform- 
ing that ſhall be further impoſed on 

„„ 8 . 

= of 1. But what then ſhall we ſay to 
x that Great and Fundamental Maxim 
ſo preſſingly inculcated by Des Carte, 
and his Followers, and not dilal. 
low?d of by others, that we are to 
aſſent to nothing but what is Clear and 
Evident ? If to nothing but what is 
Clear and Evident, how then to 
what is Obſcure and Inevident ? Or 
if to what is Obſcure and Inevident, 
how then to nothing but what is 
Clear and Evident ?- Do not theſe 
ſeem flat Contradictions one to the 
other, and how then ſhall we adjuſt 
the Matter between them ? It muſt 
be either by denying that Carteſian 
Maxim to be true, or by ſhewing 
that though it be true it does not 
Contradict the Aſſertion here main- 
tain'd, but is Conliſtent with it. 
The Firſt way I ſhall not take. I 
allow the Maxim to be true, and not 
qaly ſo, but to be withal of the 
. 5 : = - "oreatell 
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| Reaſon and Faith. | 
greateſt importance of any that can 


be given for the direction of the 


Mind of Man in order to the avoid- 


ing of Errour. The only Remedy 


and Caution againſt which is never 
to let our Judgments prevent our 


Conceptions, or to Aſſent to wy 


thing that we have only a Confule 


Notion of, and where we lee only 


by halves and with an imperfe 


Light, or perhaps do not fee at all, 


but to have a Clear Underſtanding 
of the Matter before we adventure 
to judge of it, and to Maintain: an 
Evidence in all our Reaſonings. 
Which accordingly is made by M. 
Malebranche the Firſt of thoſe Rules 
which in his Treatiſe of Method 
he lays down to be obſerv'd in the 
inquiry after Truth. And indeed to 
do otherwiſe is to make a wrong uſe 
of our Intellectual Powers, particu- 
larly of that Liberty we have to ſuſ- 
pend Judgment till the fulneſs of E- 


vidence requires it, and the want 


of Obſerving this Rule is alſo the 
Occaſion of moſt of our Errours 
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and Wrong Aſſents, as the ſame Recherche 
Excellent Perſon ſhews it to have 4 /- Ve- 
R THN$ 5, 2 ' 135 wn been ritè. Tom. 
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been in particular to the Authors of 
the Scholaftic Philoſophy. 
132. I thall not therefore go about 
to ſalve my own Aſſertion by deny. 


ing Des Cartes's Maxim, but rather 


by ſhewing that according to the 


true Senſe and intendment af it, i 


does not Contradict it. But firſt 


we muſt ſee what the true Senſe of 
it is, or rather in what Senſe it i i 
true; though this may be without 


much difficulty Collected by any 


already {aid in ſeveral places of thi 


Chapter, wherein I have in great 


Meaſure prevented this Objection. 


r ſeemis it holds. Accordingly when 


muſt Aſſent to nothing but what 


But to Conſider it more direQly ; 
Jo verifie this Maxim that we are to 


Aſſent to nothing but what is Clear 


and Evident, the uſual way has been 


to diftinguiſh between Matters of 


Faith, and Matters of Reaſon. In WM. 
Matters of Faith, ſay they, we are WWE 
to believe many things 


cannot Comprehend. And here then 
it ſeems this Rule muſt be laid 2 
fide. But in Matters of Reaſon we 


is Clear and Evident. And hete theo 


ti 


attentive Reader from what has been 


which we 


Reaſon and Faith. 

'tis Objected appt certain Articles 
of Faith that they are not to be com- 
prehended by Reaſon, tis uſual to 


1 


— 


— 
* 


to Reaſon &. imply ing that if they 


aud, chen indeed the Obje&tion would 
be good, and the incomprchenſibility 
of ſuch things would be an Argu- 
nent againſt aſſenting to them, 


vhich implies again that in Matters 


ay thing but what is Clear and E- 
Wvident, though in Matters of Faith 

we may. But we have remarqu'd 
| already that even in Matters of Pure 
WReaſon we are farc'd to Aﬀent to 
Wmany things which we cannot com- 
arehend, and that even in Matters 


K © FT +--oo. 


+ of Faith we do in a Certain Senſe 
A fent upon Clear Evidence. This 
1 Diſtinction therefore will not do. 

3. In ſtead therefore of diſtin- 
e aeuiſhing between Matters of Faith 
and Matters of Reaſon, I think it 
Vill be better to diſtinguiſh of Evi- 
„Lace. Weare to. Aﬀent to Nothing 
eve what is Clear and Evident, 
* lays our Maxim. Very Good. Now 
£ if by Evidence here be meant inter- 


nal Evidence, and the Senſe be that 
ITY we 
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reply that theſe things do not belong 


of Reaſon we mult not Aſſent to 


| 
ſ 


_— 
are to aſſent to nothing but what in 


trinſic to it, is Evident; then the 


one way or other ſufficient ground ot 
is undoubtedly true, and will hold 
too, which (Cas was ſhewn in the 


Chapter of Faith) is the Concluſion 
- of a Syllogiſm, and ſo a Ration 


An Account ol 
its own Nature, and by a Light in. 


Maxim is Falſe; and that not only 
in Matters of Faith, but alſo in Mat. 
ters of Reaſon too, wherein we find 
our ſelves often Conſtrainꝰ'd to aſſent 
to things that have not this inter. 
nal Evidence, but are (as to what 
reſpects the Nature of the thingy 
themſelves) altogether Obſcure and 
Incomprehenſible. But if by Evi. 
dence here be Meant Evidence at 
large, abſtracting from Internal or 
External, and the Senſe be that ve 
are to aſſent to nothing but what ha 
ſome Evidence or other, either In. 
ternal or External, 'or what -is ſome 
Way or other evident to us, and 
what we ſee plainly to be true byz 
Light ſhining from within or from 
without, in ſhort, what we have 


Reaſon to aſſent to, then the Maxim 


Univerſally, not only in Matters of 
Reaſon, but alſo in Matters of Faith 


At; 


CD ww . CD 


— 
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Act, and proceedt upon as Mach ; 


though not the Same kind of Evi- 
dence, as any other Concluſion does , 
And that even in the Belief of In- 


comprehenſible things, which it 


would be abſurd, nay impoſſible to 
believe, if there were no Reaſon to 
believe things above Reaſon. Ac. 
cording to a ſaying, as I als it of 
St. Auſtin, in one of his Letters to 


Rea 7 Reaſon it ſelf did not per- 


wade us that there are things which 


„ ſhould do well to believe, although 


ve are not capable of Comprehendin 
them. So then in ſhott, if un 
Maxim that we are to  afſerit to 


nothing but what is Evident, be 
underſfood of Internal Evidence; 


then *tis Falſe, not only in Matters 
of Faith but alſo in Matters of 


Reaſon, wherein things intrinſecally 
inevident are aſſented to. But if it 


be underſtood of Evidence at large 


then tis true, not only in Matters 


of Reaſon, but alſo in Matters of 


Faith, which (as has been often 


noted) is reaſonàble in its Fund 
and Priticiple; and whoſe Evidence 
| T met 
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thig ſe, That we could not bring 
= K believe what is Above our © 
1 
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tence wherewith Des Cartes Col. 


hilg; ab ullo 
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muſt be Clear, though its Object may 
be Obſcure. - .. 5 
14. In this large therefore and 
indefinite Senſe of the Word Evi. 
dence the Maxim is to be under. 
Ve are to aſſent to nothing 
but what is Clear and Evident, 
that is, we ought to ule of 
our liberty of Suſpenſion ſo far 2 
not to give our Aſſent to any thi 
but what all things Conſidgg 5 
upon the whole appears. E to 
us, what by ſame Light e 
we ſee and plainly perceive. to be 
true, and what in one word we find 
ſufficient Reaſon either from with 
in or from without to Aﬀent to, 
According to that well known Sen. 


cludes his wonderful Syſtem, M. 


= 


ipſi Evidens & invitta ratio 'perſut 
debit. I would have nothing be- 
liev'd by any one but what by eri. 
dent and irreſiftible reaſon he ſhall 
be Convinc'd of. And certainly be 
would be very unreaſonable that 
ſhould deſire more. For to aſſent 
Without Evidence of one ſort or & 
ther that the thing aſſented to 1 


£rue, 


red: velim, niſi qui WR. ;* 


Keaton and Tatth. 
true, is to Affent without 4 why" 
wherefore, and to afſent 16 I to = 
ſent without Reifon® Which 4 
is to affent Hot as 4 Reribnal © 105 
1 and as Man onght not; Ao 5} 
e fure God cannot. re Ss ſuch 
Nene To aſſent ene Ne Sch 
hing but What onlt⸗ 
* Or other 2855 rg Evi- 
gent to us, and what we have £809 
to imbrace, ds true, is ber- 


4 Maxim of eſtionable 
PR and. of — Extent; 


2 — 
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ver ; Whether of Reaſon or of 


\ ſefit without Evidence would. be 
he Act, and in the latter the Sari 
of 4 Fool. 
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yherein Der Cartes intended his 
axim, as well as the true Senſe of 


* 


Dccaſion of it Which as all know 
vho 8 oy utter Fives. wk to, or 
ery Ne t Readers of tis Boo 
as hl Fragen ing in and hos 
5 . things in the Vülgar Phe 
| y whereof 'the Introducers of 
hem had ſuch Confuſe Norions ; 
T 2 and 


4D * — * 


holds in all Matters whatſo- 
aith, in the former of which an 


15. And that this is the true Seuſs 


be Maxim it Jelf, is plain from the 
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Maxim, to be Carefully obſery*d by 
all the Diſciples of Truth in ther 
whole Intellectual Progreſs, never 


is the Senſe of its Author, and in 


g henſible thing, and yet at the Jams 


in the Superſtructures that were 


Clear and Evident, 


ſufficient Reaſon to aſſent to. This 


' preſent Concluſion, with which (as 
thus explain'd) it is very Conſiſtent. 


An Account of 
and of whoſe reality and Exiſtence 
they had no Firm and Solid Reaſons 
to aſſure them, ſuch as Subſtantia 
Forms, really inhering Accidents Ev 
and Qualities and the like, which WM tha 
ſerved rather to darken than clear 
up the Science of Nature, and were 
the Occaſions of a thouſand Errours 


rais'd upon thoſe Ley, and 
Chimerical Principles. In Oppoſi 
tion to, and as a Remedy for which 
he lays down this Fundament! 


to aſſent to an _ but what is 

that is, to no- 
thing but of whoſe Truth and Rea. 
lity they are fully aſſured, and have 


is the true Senſe of the Maxim, this 
this Senſe it is undeniably true. And 


that without any prejudice to our 


For *tis now very eaſie to diſcern 
that we may believe an Incompre- 


time 


Reaſon and Faith. 

time according to this Carteſan 
Maxim aſſent to nothing bj What 
is Clear and Evident,” becauſe the 
Evidence of Faith is Bxternal, and 


— - 
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make uſe of this Maxim as an Ob- 
jection againſt the Belief of things 


take occaſion from hence to traduce 
the Carteſan Philoſophy as favoura- 
ble to, and looking with a very pro- 

itious Aſpect upon Socimianiſm, and 
indeed as little better than an Intro- 


Conceptions, and of aſſenting to 
nothing but what is Clear and Evi- 
dent. But Moſt of all zdly. Of 
thoſe who proceed even to traduce 
the Author himſelf as a ſecret Friend 
to the Cauſe, and 'no+better than a 
Socinian in Diſguiſe. It would have 
been indeed a Conſiderable Glory 
and Advantage to that, (or any o- 
ther Intereſt) to have had fo great 


that there may be an External Evi- 


above Reaſon. 2. Of thoſe who 


duction to it, only becauſe it talks ſo 
much of clear and diſtinct Ideas and 


a 
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' (beſides that the whole vein of them 


two final Sentences wherewith he 
ſhuts up his Principles. and his Mets 


An Account “ 
a Maſtex af Reaſon a Friend to it. he 
But he Certainly was not, if with WW va 
bis Words: he has angie to u all 
his real Thoughts, which would be Do 
great uncharity to queſtion, and, 
with a witneſs, to Aſſent ro-mbat i . 
dat Eid e. o 2 Sh | 
17. He was indeed a great Maſter 
in the Rational way, hut no Mag. 
nifier o Exalter of Human Rea. 
ſon. So far from that, that he ſeems 
to have had the moſt inward and 
feeling Senſe of its Infirmities and 
Detec 8. and the beſt to have under. 
ſtood what a poor little thing tis to 
As may be abundantly. Collected 
from ſeveral paſſages in his W ritings 


_—” 


runs that way) particularly thoſe 


phyſics, At Mihilaminus memor mec 
tenuitatis, nihil aſfirmo &,. and; 
Natur noſtræ infirmitas eſt ag noſce nas, 
Which plainly he what a low de- 
baſing Senſe he had both of Him- Be 


| neral, as tis Natural for every man lit 
Je dene more: and wee hs wile BY = 
l — * II WS $0505: ' X he 


f 
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ri he grows, and the further he ad- 
vances in Knowledge, which when 
alls done (provided you take a good 
bDoſe of it) is the belt Cure of Pride 

and Vanity, © 
18. And as he had thus ſlender 


.. 


an Opinion both of Human Reaſon 
and his Own, ſo he appears to have 
had alfo at the ſame fuch an high- 


menſe Grandeur of God, and of the 
Magnificence of his Works, and 
how © inferutable the Profundities 


tracted Minds as ours, as can ſcarce 
any where be parallePd. Two 
are none of the apteſt to diſpoſe a 
Man to Socinianiſm. But not to 


Preſumptions, there is a certain 
plain and deciding place in the 
Writings of this Great Man (which 
one would think had eſcaped the 
Eyes of ſome) that is enough for- 
ever to filence the Calumny of his 
being even in the leaft Soriniantizd, 
and to ſhame thoſe that have ſo 
little Conſcience or Judgment as to 
ne ſtain 


r > 7 © - a... 


of both are to ſuch Finite and Con- 
Characters certainly of Spirit, that 


dwell any longer upon Rational 


WE 


raiſed and elevated Senſe of the im- 


ftram excedant, 


ſhould I be to ſee all the Socrnians 


An Account ot 
ſtain his Memory with it. For 
who can ſuſpect him in the leaſt in- 
fected with that Head - ſeizing Dif- 
caſe, which is now become ſo Fo- 
pular and Epidemic, when he ſhall 
hear him ſtill Purging and A polo- 
gizing for himſelf in theſe Vindica. 
tory words, Credenda eſſe Omnia que 
a Deo revelata ſunt, quamvis Captum 
Noftrum Excedant. And again, Ita 
þ forte nobis Deus de ſeipſo, vel aliis 


aliquid revelet, quod Natarales inge- 


zit Noſtri wires excedat, qualia jam 
ſunt Myſteris Incarnationis & Trini. 
tatis, non recuſabimus illa Credere, 
guamvis non Clare intelligamus. Ne 
ullo modo mirahimur multa eſſe, tum in 
immens4 ejus Natura, tum etiam in 
rebus ab eo Creatis, que Captum Mo- 
ow, how glad 


in Chriſtendom Subſcribe to this Form 
of Words, and is it not ſtragge then 
that he whoſe Originally hey are 
{ſhould be ſuſpefted of Socinianiſin, 
and that his' Philoſophy too ſhould 
be thought to lead to it. But the 
Truth is, the Carteſian Philoſophy 


hilo- 


leads juſt as much to Socinianiſm, as. 
15.4. 33 232 * 25 We” p 0 


 Reaſoy and Faith. 
1 in general does to 4. 
Hand I wil venture to ſay, 
ad be bound to make it good, that 
— no good Philoſopher can be an 


war 


Atheiſt, ſo no good Cr can be 


a & ocenian, 
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herein n ſhewn What is the try; 


Hſe of Reaſon in Believing, 


1. JD Eaſon being the great Cha. 
racter and Principle of Man, 
that makes him like to the Angels 
above him, and: diſtinguiſhes him 
from the Beaſts that are below him, 
and which therefore only are below 


him for want of the Rational Power 


(being many of them in regard of 
their Bodily Endowments upon a 
level with him, and ſome beyond 
him) 'tis but Juſt and Natural it 
ſhould appear in all that he does, 


and preſide and govern in all his 


Actions. For as the Conduct of the 
Infinitely Wiſe and All-knowing 
God does always carry in it the 
Characters of his Eſſential and Con- 
ſubſtantial Reaſon, even of him who 


is the Wiſdom of the Father, the 


true 


Reaſon and Faith. | 
true intelligible Light, ſo ſhould 
alſo the Conduct of Man expreſs in 
Proportion the Signatures of his 
Reaſon,. and though he cannot act 
by ſuch exact and unerring Mea- 
ſures as his Glorious Maker, nor 
yet with all that Perfection of Wiſ⸗ 
dom that even ſome Created In- 
telligences expreſs, yet at leaſt he 
ſhould act like Himſelf, and not by 
doing any thing abſurd or unac- 
countable deny his Reaſonable Na · 
2. This has ſerv'd for a Princis 

le to ſome. Scholaſtic and Moral 
Writers whereon to build. a very 
high, and (as ſome think) very 
Severe Concluſion, vis. that there 
is no individual Action of Man pure» 
ly indifferent. Which TI : ſuppoſe 
may be true enough of thoſe Acti- 
ons of his which are properly Ha- 
mane, I mean that are done delibhe- 
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rately, with fore-thought and Con- 


ſideration, every, one of which muſt, 
as far as I can ſee, be either good 
or Bad, according to the Circum- 
ſtances wherewith they are Cloath'd, 
OY owe. ee 
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relation to their Objects only, and 
as abſtracted from thoſe Circum. 
ſtances, ſome of them may be In- 
different. And certainly we cannot 
ſuppoſe any Action of a more Neu- 
tral and adiaphorous Nature than 
an N Mora, and yet of ſuch 
He that is to be our Judge tells us 
we ſhall render an Account in the 
Day of Judgment. Which plainly 
ſhews that there is no ſuch thing as 
In differency in the Actions of Man 
as Individually and Concretely Con- 
ſider'd, but that all of them are 
either good or bad according as the 
Principle, Manner, End, and other 
Circumſtances are that attend the 
doing of them. And that becauſe 
Man being a Rational Creature the 
Order of Reaſon is due at leaſt to 
all his deliberate Actions, which ac- 
cordingly ought to carry the Cha- 
racters of a National Nature in 
them, the want of which will be 
enough to render any of them evil 
and imperfect. . 
3. But then if Reaſon ought to 
preſide and direct in all the deliberate 
Actions of Man much more ought 
2 * ' 5 | a it 
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it in things of the greateſt Moment 
and Conſequence, wherein his In- 
tereſt and Welfare is more nearly 

Concern'd, and which accordingly 
require his greateſt Conſideration, 
and the uſe of the beſt Light that 
he has. And becauſe there cannot 
be a thing of greater Conſequence 
and Concernment to him than Reli- 
gion, upon which both his Preſent 
and his Future, his Temporal and 
his Eternal Happineſs does intirely 
depend, hence it follows that the 
Principal Uſe he ought to make of 
his Rational Faculty is in Religion, 
that here if any where he ought to 
Think, Conſider, Adviſe, Delibe- 
rate, Reaſon and Argue, Conſult 
both his own Light and that of o- 
thers, neglect no. advantage that 
may be had from Nature or Art, 
from Books or Men, from the Liv- 
ing or the Dead, but imploy all 

Mble Means for his direction and 
nformation, and not be as the Horſe pal. 32. 
and Mule which: have zo Duder ſtana/ 10. 
ing. For 'twas for this great End 
and Purpoſe that his Reaſon was 
given him, and this is the beſt Uſe 


3 


ots 
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he can make of it. As for the Study 
of Nature, that turns to too little 
an Account, and as for the Affairs 
of Civil Life they in themſelves and 

without relation to another World: 
are too little and mconfiderable for 
us to Iuppoſe that our Reaſon' was 
given us for * Management of 


mer. Religio only bears propor. 


And the too much Heathenized Re- 


which Cauſe thoſe that 


tion to ſo Noble a Faculty, is moſt 
worthy of its Ap pplication, and can 
alſo belt reward th the due Exerciſe and 
Uſe of it, and accordingly ris up- 
on Religion that it will be beſt be- 
ftow?d. 

4. Nor is there any thing in Re- 
ligion that may juftly Fear to be 
brought before the Bar of Human 


Reaſon, or to undergo the Teſt of 


its ſevereft Diſcuſſion: The Her 
then Religion indeed MR, for 
rew its 
Picture caſt a Shade upon a great 
part of it, and would not Venture 
to expoſe it to Common View. 


ligion of ſome Chriſtians may allo 
very deſervedly retire behind the 


— and ccline coming to the 


Light, 


Reaſon and Faith. 
Light, for fear the Abſurdities and 
Monſtrous Inconſiſtencies of it ſhould 
be laid open. But certainly there is 


not any thing, neither Doctrine mar 


Precept in that true Religion that is 
reyeald by God, in Evangelical 
Chriſtianity, that need * Light 
of Reaſon, or refuſe to be tried by 
it, Chriſtian Religion is all over a 
Reaſonable Service, and the Author 
of it 5 too 8 a Matter Fe 
impoſe any other, or to require (as 
bis Vicar 8 that Men ſhould 
follow him blindfold, and pull out 
their eyes to become his Diſciples. 
Na, be that Miraculouſly gave Sight 
to ſo many has no need of, nor 
pleaſure in the Blind, nor has his 
Divine Religion any occaſion for ſuch 
Judges or Profeſſors. For it is the 


Religion of the Eternal and un- 


created Wiſdom, the Divine Word, 
the true Light of the World, and 
the Univerſal Reaſon of all Spirits, 


and *tis impoſſible that he ſhould re- 


veal any thing that Contradicts the 
Meaſures of {ound Diſcourſe, or the 
immutable Laws of Truth, as in- 
deed it is that any Divine Revela- 

17 | tion 
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tion ſhould be truly Oppoſite to 
Right Reaſon (hower it may ſome- 
times be Above it) or that any thi 
ſhould be Theological) true, which 
is Philoſophically Falſe, as ſome with 
reat profoundneſs are pleas'd to di 
inguiſh. For the Light of Rea. 
ſon is as truly from God as the 
Light of Revelation is, and there. 
fore though the latter of theſe Lights 
may exceed and out-ſhine the for- 
mer, it can never be Contrary to 
it. God as the Soveraign Truth 
cannot reveal any thing againſt Rea. 
ſon, and as the Soveraign Goodneſ; 
he cannot require us to believe any 
ſuch thing. Nay to deſcend ſome 
degrees below this, be cannot re. 
quire us to believe, not only what 
is againſt Reaſon , but even what 
is without it, For to believe any 
thing without Reaſon is au un- 
reaſonable Act, and *tis impoſſi- i 
ble that 3 oe 2 require if 
an unreaſonable act, eſpecially fr 
a Reaſonable Creature, l 
5. We therefore not only ac- 
knowledge the uſe of Reaſon in 
Religion, but alſo chk "tis in Re 


ligion 
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ligion that 'tis chiefly to be uſed? 
ſo far are we from denying the 
Uſe of it there. And it is a little 
unfairly done: of our Adverſaries ſo 
much to inſinuate the Contrary as 
they do. For I cannot take it for leſs 
than ſuch an Inſinuation, when they 
are arguing with us againſt the 
Belief of the Chtiſtian Myſteries 
to run out as they uſually do into 
Harangueg and Flouriſhes (where- 
of, by thay, I know none more 
guilty ti the Author of Chriſti- 
anity not Myſterious) about the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, and the Rational Nature of 
Faith, what à Reaſonable Act the 
One is, and what a Reaſonable 
Service the Other is, Cc. as if 
we were againſt the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon ifi Religion, or were for a 
Blind, Groundleſs, and Unac- 
countable-Faith, - or if becauſe we 
hold the Belief of things above Rea- 
ſon, therefore we are for havin 
no Reaſon for our Belief. . This 7 
{ay is an unfair Inſinuation, and 
ſuch as argues ſome want either 
of Judgment or Sincerity (I don't 
V know 
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know which) in thoſe that ſug- 
geſt it. For they ſeem plainly by 
running ſo much upon this Vein 
to imply as if it were part of 
the Queſtion between us, whether 
there be any Uſe of Reaſon in 
Religion, or: whether Faith is to 
be Founded upon Reaſon or No. 
But Now this is no of the 
Controverſie that lies bt us, 
we acknowledge the Uſe of Rex 
ſon in Religion as Es they, 
and are as little for a eſs and 
Irrational Faith as they can be. 
This therefore being Common to 
us both is no part of the Que 
ſtion, and they do ill to inſinuate 
that it is by ſo many Popular De- 
clamatory Strains upon the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of Religion, and in 
particular of Faith , whereas they 
do, or - ſhould know, that the 
thing in Queſtion between us is 
not whether there be any Uſe of 
Reaſon to be made in Believing, 
but only what it is, or where- 
45 the true Uſe of it does Con- 


6. Now 
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be ant falt. 


6. Now this We ny, deter flibs 


in a few Words, & already 
laid the es off 15 For fince 
the Inc beuten, of a thi 


is no! Cont iding guthent againſk 


1 


rs) it is plain that 7% 

OM hg firieſs of” a B ver 
Reaſon. is to Rxamin and In 0 
Not whether the thing h 
Comprehenſible or not 7 
whether Res 1 Reveal g by God Gol 
or No, fijce if it Laco 
rehen \ibleneſ of 1 Sit be. nd Oh- GY 
— againſt it. That pen Ev 
ought to bo no part of irs Queſti- 
ſtion or Deliberation , becauſe iit- 
deed it is not to. the purpoſe - to 
Conſider: whether ſuch a thing be ; 
when if it were it would be 10 
juſt Objection. The only Conſi- 


derable h ing then here is whether 
ſuch a Propoſition be indeed from 


God, and has him for its Author 
dr no. And here Reaſon is to clear 
her Eyes, put the Matter in the 
beſt Light, call in all the Aſſiſtance 
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that may be had both from the 
| 1170 and the a N l db Tn 
of the thing wit the Ju 
ment, — all the Sincerity tha | 
ſhe can. But as to the Compre- 
henſibility or Incomprehenſibility of 
the Article, this is quite beſides the 
Queſtion, and ought therefore to be 
no part of her ſcruting or debate, 
ſince if it were never ſo much a- 
bove her Comprehenſion it would 
be never the. leſs propet Object for 
„ RT. 
J. The Sum is, the Incompre- 
henſibility of a thing is no Argument 
Againſt the Belief of it, therefore in 
the believing of a thing, the pro- 
er work of my Reaſon is not to 
onſider whether it be incompre- 
henſible. But when a thing is pro- 
poſed to me as from God, all that 
my Reaſon has to do in this, Caſc 
is Seriouſly, Soberly, 7. * 1 
Impartially, and (I add) Humbly 
to Examine, whether it comes with 
the true Credentials of his, Autho- 
rity, and has him for its-real Au- 
thor or no. This is all that Reaſon 
has to do in this Matter, and when 
8 +" ſho 
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it to Faith, which either gives or 
refuſes her Aſſent, Not as the thing 
propoſed is Comprebenſible or not 
Comprehenſible, but as *tis either Re- 
veal d or not Reveal da ry 


he has done this, ſhe is to riſe from 
the Seat of Judgement, and reſign _ 
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An Application of the foregoing 


Con ſiderations to the Myſteries of 


Chriſtianity, 


1. H thus raiſed the Shell 
LI of our Building to its due 


Fitch, we haye now only to Roof 


it by making a Short Application 
of the Principles laid down and ſet- 


tled in the Former Chapters to the 
Myſteries of the Chriftian Religi- 
ph, againſt the Truth and Belief 
of d hich it plainly appears from the 


Preceding Conſiderations that there 


lies now no Reaſonable Objection. 
For if Human Reaſon be not the 
Meaſure of Truth, and if there- 
ſtars... the. Incomprehegſibility of a 
thing to Human Reaſon be no Ar- 
gument of its not being True, nor 
Conſequently againſt its win Be- 
ſiey d, and ik the only Uſe and Im- 
. en e e | ployment 


ployment of Reaſon in Believin 

be to Conſider, not the Interna 
Evidence of the thing, whether the 
Article be Comprehenſible or no, 
but whether it be truly reveal'd by 
God, I ſay if theſe things are ſo, as 
we have abundantly prov'd them 
to be, then from theſe Premiſes the 
Clear and -undeniable Conſequence 
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is that the Incomprehenſibility of 


the Chriſtian Myſteries is no juſt 


reaſon why” they ſhould not be 


Believ*d, and ſo that we 


ma . 
lieve them though we ſhould ſup» 
pole them (what yet ſome deny) 


to be Incomprehenſible. 


2. Nay fo far is the Incompre- 


henſible Sublimity of theſe Myſte- 
ries from being a ſufficient Ob- 


jection againſt the Belief of them, 
that Accidentally and indirealy it 


may be improved into a Conſider- 


able Argument for them, and ſuch 


as may ſerve to recommend them 


to our Faith, inaſmuch as it is a 


very Preſumption that t 


are of no Human Origin, but have 


God for their Authour , it being 
reaſonable to, ſuppoſe that what does 


ſo very much tranſcend the Capa- 
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Emreti- 
ens fur la 
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City of Man to Comprehend, doe; 
no leſs exceed his Ability to invent. 
And. accordingly the Incomprehen- 
ſibility of, our Myſteries for which 
ſome will have them to. be. falſe, is 
made uſe. of by a very Rational 
Authour as an Argument of their 
Truth. And it may be worth 
while to let the Reader ſee how he 
Manages it in relation to One of the 
Moſt Sublime of them. The more 


M::apiy; Obſcure , are |, our. Myſteries,..,, Strange 

ſur la 
Reliz. p. 
592, 


Paradox,! the mare Credible they now 
appear to me. Tes, 


| "” 7 1 even in 
| the Obſcarity of our A Hſteries „ fre- 


crivꝰd as they are by /o many aifferent. 
Nations an invincible Proof of their 
Trath,, Flow, for 4 rg ſhall we 
accord the Unity. with the Trinity, 
the Society of three different. Perſons 
in the perfect Simplicity of the Divine 
Mature? This without doubt is Incom- 
prehenſible, but not Incredible. It i 
indeed above uu, but let us Confider a lit- 
He and we ſhall believe it, at leaſt if 
we will be of the Jame Religion with 
the Apoſtles. For ſuppaſing they had 
wot bronp is inifable Kher, or 
that they had not tag ht it to their 
Tueceſſpurs; I maintain that it is nat 


Reaſon and Faith. 
Paſſible that 4 Sentiment ſo extraors. 
dinary ſhould find in the Minds of 
Men ſuch an Univerſal Belief as i 
given to it in the whole Church, and 
among ſo many different Nations. The 
More this Adorable Myſtery appears 


Monſtrous ( ſuffer the Expreſſion of. 


the Enemies of our Faith) the More 
it Shocks Human Reaſon, the More 
the Imagination Mutinies againſt it, 
the more Obſcure, Incomprehenſuble and 


Impenetrable it is, the le Credibls 


is it that it ſhould Naturally infinuate 
it ſelf into the Minds and Hearts of 
all Chriſtians of ſo many and ſo di- 
ſtant Countries, Never do the ſame 


Errours ſpread univerſally, eſpecially 


ſuch ſort of Errours which ſo ſtrangely 
offend the Imagination, which have 
nothing ſenſible in them, and mhich 
ſeem to Contradict the moſt Simple 
and Common Notions, If Jeſus Chriſt 
did not Watch over his. Church, the 


Number of the Unitarians would quiet. 


ly exceed that af the Orthodox Chri- 
ſtians. For there is nothing in the 


Sentiment of theſe Heretics that does 


not enter Naturally into the Mind. 


ions that are proportion d to our Una 
erſtandings 


And *tis very Conceivable that Opi- 
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Truth wanted but little of being quit 
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derſtamings may eſtabliſb themſelves 
2 Ay 4 155 N 7 Sab. 
lime, ſo far removed from Senſe, | 
Croſs to Human Reaſon, jo Contrary 
zu ſbort to all Nature as # this great 
Myſtery of oar Faith, that « frat 
T jay of this Character ſhould ſpread 


it ſelf Univerſally, and Triumph over 
at t 


ations where the Apoſtles had 


| Preacl?# the Goſpel, Jappofing the 


theſe Firſs Preachers of our Faith 
had neither known any thing, nor ſaid 
any thing of this Myſtery , this Cer- 


| tainly is what cannot be Conceiv'd by 


any one that has never fo little knon- 
tedge of Human Nature.” That ther: 
fbould be Heretics that ſhould oppoſe « 
Doctrine ſo Sublime is nothing ſtrange, 


nor am I ſarprized at it. On the 


body had © oppoſed it. This 


oppreſs*d.-  *Tis very poſſible. For 
twill be always reckonwd 4 Comment- 
able Undertaking to" attaque that which 
ſeems to Claſb with Rush. But thut 


at length the Myſtery of the Trinity 


prevail, and ſhould eſtabliſh it 


ſelf Univerſally wherever 'rhe Religion 
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its being known and taught by the A. 
poſtles, mit out an Authority and 4 
Force Divine, there needs methinks 


0 acknowledge that nothing in the 
Warld & Jeſs Probable, For it is not 


in the leaif ljhely that 4 Dottrane ſo 
Divine, ſo above Reaſon, ſo remov'd 
from whatever may 2 the Inagi 
nation and the Senſes, ſbould Na- 
turgally Came into \the hought of 
Man. 

8. You ſee here how this Excel- 
lent Perſon . Light out of 
Darkaels, by imp even the 


Myſteries into an Argument for the 
Truth and Credibility of them, and 
ſo, turning the Artille of our Ad- 
verfarics agaiolt themſelves. This 
indeed is a bold Atchievemeat, and 
as Fortunate a one too, for I think 
tbere is a great deal of Force and 
Weight in his Reaſoning. But I 
need not puſh the Matter ſo far, 
nor A ſo home into the Ene- 
mies 1 as to plant their own 

inſt them. 
cient to t deſign of the. preſent 
undertaking, 2 as much as 1 7 


N — the Chriſtian 


Tis ſuffi- 
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By an Ordinary Meaſure of good Senſe 
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led to by the Principles before E. 
ſtabliſh'd, to Conclude that the In. 
comprehenſibility of the Chriſtian 
Myſteries is no Argument againſt 
them. This therefore J inſiſt upon, 
and (if my Reaſon mightil 
ceive me not) dare ingage ly 
to ſtand to. For if (as it has been 
ſhewn) the Incomprehenſibility of 
thing in general be no Conclufive 

Argument againſt either the Truth 
or the Credibility of it, then ſince 
Negative Propoſitions do ſeparate 
the Attribut from the Subject ac. 
cording to all the Extent which the 
Subject has in the Propoſition, What 
Conſequence can be more Clear 


than that the Incomprehenſibility of 


our Myſteries is no Argument 2. 
gainſt the Belief of them? I Con- 
clude therefore that it is None, and 
that they ought never the leſs to be 
believ*d for their being Incompre- 
henſible, ſuppoſing chem echü nis 
ſufficiently ReveaPd. 

4. Whether they are ſo or no is 
beſides: my Undertaking at preſent 
to Ramin, nor need 1 inga — 
Pen in this Queſtion, fines the 


ſrmarive fide of it is ſa Obvious 
to 
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to every Eye that can but read the 
Bible, and has been withal ſo abun- 
dantly and convincingly made ood 
by thoſe abler hands which have 
gone into the Detail of the Contro- 
verſie, and undertaken the particu- 
lar defence of the Chriſtian Myſte- 
ries. This part of the Argument 


therefore being ſo well diſcharged 


already, I ſhall Concern my ſelf no 
further with it than only in Conſe- 


quence and Purſuance of the For · 


mer Principles to beſtow. upon it 
this one ſingle Neceſſary Remarque, 
viz... That as the Incomprehenſibi- 
lity of the Chriſtian Myſteries is no 
jul Objection againſt the Belief of 
them ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſuf- 
ficiently ReveaPd, ſo neither is it a 
juſt Objection againſt their being ſo 
Reveal'd, ſuppoſing the plain, ob- 
vious and literal Conſtruction of the 
Words does naturally and directly 
lead to ſuch a Senſe. And that it 
does fo is not I think -offer'd to be 
denied, and the thing it ſelf is plain 
enough to. extort an. acknowledge. 
ment, but then tis pretended that 
there is à Neceiſity of having re- 
eourſe to a different Conſtruction F 

and 
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and to underſtand the words iir ano: 
ther Senſe, becauſe of the uncon. 
ceivableneſs and incomprehenſible. 
neſs of that which their proper and 
Grammatical Scheme doęs Exhibit. 
But by the Tenour of this. Whole 
Diſcourſe it evidently appears that 
there is no ſuch Neceffity, ſince to 
admit an incomprehenſible Senſe has 
nothing abſurd or incorivenient in it, 
and that becauſe the Tncomptetienſ. 
bility of a thing is no Argument of 
the Untruth of it. From whence it 
plainly follows that tis no more an 
_ Objettion' againſt its being ReveaPd 
than tis an Objection againſt the 
Belief of it ſuppoſing it wete Re 
 veal'd, there being nothing but hc 
untruth of a thing that can be 
reaſonable Obſtruction againſt ei- 
ther . | 2 FRY 15 | 
5. We are therefore to take the 
Words of Scripture according to 

their proper and moft Natural 
and not feek out for Forc'd ing 
Strain'd © Interpretations upon the 
account of the Incomprehenſibility 
of that which is apparently Genuin 
\ and Natural: And if the Revela- 
tion be otherwiſe plain; and ſuch as 
| we 


— Reaſon and Faith. ; 
we would accept of in another Caſe, 
and about matters which we can 
well Comprehend, we ought not to 
think it the leſs ſo becauſe the Senſe 
of it ſo underſtood is ſuch as we 
cannot reconcile to our Apprehen- 
ſions and Conceptions of things. 
For notwithſtanding that it may be 
true, ſince by this time we may be 
ſufficiently ſatisfied that there are 
many Incomprehenſible Truths. 
The Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
is therefore no Argument. againſt its 
being Reveald, any more than tis 
againſt the Belief of it ſuppoſing it 
were, Which opens an immediate 
Entrance to the Chriſtians Myſte- 
ries, which I doubt not would be 
thought ſufficiently Reveal'd were 
it not for the incomprehenſibility of 
them, the only Objection that can 
be pretended againſt their Reve- 
Kuoe N 
6. I have hitherto argued upon 
the Suppoſition that the Myſteries 
of Chriſtianity ( thoſe Doctrines F 
mean that are ſo call'd) are. above 
Rea ſon, and ſuch as do tranſcend 
our Comprehenſion, and have ſhewn 
that even upon that „ | 
5 there 


* 


An Account oo 
there is no reaſonable Objection a. 
gainſt the Belief of them, that they 
are never the leſs Believable for their 
being Incomprehenſible. But what 
if I ſhould recall this Conceſſion , 
and put our Adverſaries to the proof 


that they are indeed above Human 


Reaſon and Comprehenſion. They 
cannot be Spares that there are 
thoſe that Contend they are not, 
and with great ſhew of reaſon offer 
to ou it, by endeavouring to 
render a Conceivable and Intelligible 
Account of them. If theſe Men 
ſhould be in the right (which I do 
not think neceſſary at preſent to in- 
quire into) it would be a further 


Advantage to our Cauſe, and ſuch 


as though I do not now infift upon 
it, I need not loſe the Benefit of; 
But if it ſhould prove that they are 
not in the right, the Cauſe of our 
Chriſtian Myſteries 1s not much 
Eoncern'd in the loſs of that Se! 


but can fupport it ſelf well enoug 


— 


without it, as having another that 


is ſufficient to bear its weight, ſince 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe Sa- 
cred Doctrines to be never ſo Incom- 
prehenfible to our Rea/ox, it 12 
| | y 


Reaſon and Faith. _ 
by no Conſequence follow (as from 
the Argument of this whole Dif- 
courſe 1s apparent) that therefore 


they may not be due Objects of our 


Faith. 


8 


7. Should any one now be ſo fond | 
of ObjeQion as to dra one againſt 


the Myſterles of Chriftianity from 
che uſe of the Word Myſtery in 
Scripture ,- which knows no other 
Myſteries bur ſuch as before the Re- 


_ velation of them were undiſcover'd, 


not Conſidering whether they were 


in themſelves Conceivable or no, I 


muſt tell Him that T do not know 


that ever I met in any Controverſic 
with a leſs pertinent Objection, as 


* 


Writer 
many T 


exts to ſhe the ſignification 


of the Word Myſtery in the New 


Teſtament, that it ſignifies not 


things in themſelves inconceivable , 


but only ſuch as were not known 


who heaps together a great pf 


much as it is made of by a late Bold ahn 
ers 


p 9 


before they were ReveaPd. Well, 
be it ſo as this Gentleman pretends 


(though T believe upon Examination 
it would appear otherwiſe) yet what 
gens to the purpoſe ? For do we 
iſpute about * or Things ? 


* 


— 


he 


An Account of 
The Queſtion is not whether the 
| Scripture expreſſes inconceivable 
things by the Name of Myſteries, 
but whether there be. not things in 
Scripture above our Conception (call 
them by what Name you will) and 
if there be, whether their being ſo 
above our Conception be an Argu- 
ment why they ſhould not be Be- 
liev'd. Now to theſe inconceivable 
things it has been the Common Uſe 
of Church-Writers to apply the 
Name of Myſteries, PRs if the 
thing be granted, he muſt be a great 
Lover of Cavil and Wrangle that 
will Contend about it. But the Lears 


i * Sem. of ned Biſhop of Worceſter has already 
de 49- prevented me in the Conſideration 


f of this Objection, for which reaſon, 
ſtim together with the Frivolouſneſs of 
Faith. it, I ſhall purſue it no further. 


* 
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The Concluſion, of the whole, with 
an Addreſs to the Socinians. 


1. A ND. chus I have led my Rea- 
I der through a long Courſe 
of Various Reaſoning; and perhaps 
as far as he is willing to follow me, 
though I hope his Journey has not 
been without ſome Pleaſure that may 
deceive, and ſome Profit that may 
in part rewa#d the Labour of it. 
have ſhewn him what Reaſon is, and 
. what Faith is, that ſo. he may ſee 
from the Abſolute Natures of each 
what Habitude and Relation they 
have to one another, and how the 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity of the Lat. 
ter may Conſiſt with the Light and 
Evidence of the Former. I have alſo 
Conſider d the Diſtinction of things 
Above Reaſon and things Contrary 
to Reaſon, and ſhewfi it to be real 
and well, grounded, and to have all 
that is requiſite 3 à good DiſtinQi- 


» 
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on. And for* the further Confir- 


mation of it, I have alſo ſhewn that 


Conſequenc 


Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 


of Truth. From which Great Prin- 
ciple (which I was the more willi 


to diſcourſe at large and thoroughl 
to ſettle arid eftabliſh' becauſe o 1. 


Moment and Conſequence to the 
Concern in hand) I have deduced 
that weighty Inference, that there- 


fore the Incomprehenſibility of a 


thing is no Concluding, Argument of 


| Its notbeing true, which Conſequence 


for the greater Security of it, be- 
cauſe it is ſo Conſiderable in the pre- 
ſent Controverſie, I have alſo prov- 
ed Backwards, by ſhewing that if the 


Incomprehenſibility of a thing were 


an Argument of its not being true, 
then Human Reaſon (contrary to 
what was before demonſtrated) 
would be the Meaſure, of Truth. 
Whence I infer again ex Abſurd, 
2 5 therefore the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of a thing is no Argument of 
its not being true. From̃ this laſt 
I infer another of no 


leſs Moment add Conſideration, viz, 
That therefore the Incomprehenſi- 


bility of a thing is no Argument 


again 
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| the - Belief of it neither, 
where alſo I Conſider that ſeeming: 
ly Oppoſite Maxim of Des Cartes, 
that We are to Aﬀent to nothing but 
what is Clear and Evident, and re- 
concile it to the other Poſition. 
Whence my next ſtep was to ſtate 


397. 


the true uſe of Reaſon in Believing, * 


which I ſhew?d to Conſiſt not in ex- 
amining the Credibility of the Ob- 
ject, but in taking account of the 
Certainty of the Revelation, which 
when once reſolv'd of we are no 
longer to Diſpute, but Believe. In 
fine, I have made an ren of 
theſe Conſiderations to the Myſte- 
ries of the Chriſtian Faith, by ſhew+ 


Believ'd for being Myſteries, ions 
poſing them other wiſe ſufficiently 
Reveal'd, againſt which alſo T have 
ſhewn their Incomprehenſibility to 
be no Objection. So that every way 
the Great Argument againſt the My- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian: Faith taken 
from | the  Incompreheaſibility of 
them vaniſhes and ſinks into nothing. 
In all which I think I have effect. 
ally overthrown the General and 


48 


ing that they are never the leſs to be 


Fundamental Ground of NY > 
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um 
* * 
Je 
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. he 


all Accounts the moſt 


tranſcend the Comprehenſion 
Human Underſtanding. But whe- 


and truely in great Meaſure that on 


P An Account of” 


Deiſm too, hs beſt Argume 
againſt Reveagd Religion in 5 gene. 


ral, is, becauſe the C Chriftian, upon 
A rofarable of 


thoſe that pretend to ry Reveal'd, 
Contains ſo many things in it which 


of 


ther this Beſt Argument be really a 


good one or no, the whole Proce- 
dure of this Diſcourſe may ſuffici 
emly fhew, and. 5 knows 
how to diſtinguiſh Sophiſtry from 
good Reaſoning, may eaſily Aue 
2. And now you Gintlamen for 
whoſe fakes I have been at the pains 


to wxite this Treatiſe, give me leave 


in a fe words to Addreſs. my ſelf a 


little more particularly to 8 and 


to Expoſtulate with. you. 


it be the 158 opinion you have of 


your Cauſe, or. the preſent Oppor- 


tunity yon have to appear in 


4 and 1 * * TG Conduct of 


Nes 1 Frovy 


the behalf of it that invites you 


ſo freely to Come abroad as you have 
done 5 late, you have certain 
we your Courage its due) ta 
ry 4 5 and Polite Age 


for i ir 
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Reaſon and Faith. 
Providence may turn this juncture 
to the Advantage of the Truth, and 
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that the Light to which you have 


adventur'd to expoſe your Novel 
Opinions may ſerve to make you ſee 
their Abſurdities, if you do not too 


Obſtinately ſhut your Eyes againſt; 
it. Some of you are Conſiderable” 


Maſters of Reaſon (otherwiſe trul 
F*ſhould not think it worth whi 


to argue with you) and you all pro- * 


feſs Devotion to it (I wiſh 
you do not make it an aol) and to 

very Zealous and Affectionate 
Diſciples of it. Reafon is the one 
Meaſure by which you pretend to 


go, and the Judge to whom in all 


things you appeal. Now I accept 
of you? Neale and do not refuſe 
to be. tried in the Court of your own 
Chuſing. Accordingly you fee I 
have dealt with you all along —— 
the Ground of Logic, and in a Ra- 
tional way, being very Confident 


that Reaſon alone will diſcover to 
you your undue Elevations of it, 
and the Errours you have been miſe 


led into by that Occafion, if you do 
; but Conſult even this Oracle I yours 


of 
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as you ought, and make a. right uſe 
of tes Sacred l. _ x 
JF 7 But I am afraid you do not. 
Inſtead of imploying your Reaſon 
in the firſt place to examin the Cer- 
 {ainty of the Revelation, whether 
ſuch a thing. be truly Reveal'd, and 
if ſo, to believe it notwithſtanding 
its being incomprehenſible, your 

| Method is to begin with the Quality 
gf the Object, to Conſider whether 
it be Comprehenſible or no, and ac- 
cordingly to proceed in your Belief 

or Disbelief of its heing Reveal'd. 
Tis true indeed you are not fo groſs 

zs to argue thus, this is Cpmprehen- 
ſible therefore tis Reveal'd. . But 
you cannot deny but that you ar- 

gue thus, this is Incomprehenſible, 
therefore *tis not Reveal'd, proceed- 
ing upon this general Principle that 
though whateyer is Comprehenſible 

s not therefore preſently: Reveald, 
yet: whatever js Rereabd muſt be 
Com prehenſible. But now judge 

ou . this be not to make 

our Reaſon the Rule and Meaſure 

. Divine Revelation, that ig, that 
9g. can reveal nothing to you but 
What you can Comprehend, or, that 
. 


UL 
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you are able to Comprehend all that 
God can poſſibly Reveal (for other- 
wiſe how is your not being able to 
Comprehend any thing an Argu- 
ment of its not bèing Reveal d) I 
ſay Conſider whether this be not ta 
ſet up your Reaſon as the Rule of 
Revelation, and Conſider again whe- 
ther this does not reſolve either into 
a very low Opinion you have of God 
and his Infinite Per fections, or an 
eme en high one you have of 

your felves and your own Rational 
_ undowments. 2 or 32 
4. And yet as if this were — 
Preſumption enough, do you 
alſo make your Reaſon the Rule of 
Faith, as well as of Revelation? 
To be the Rule of Faith is a very 
Great thing, and yet ſo far tis plain 
that you make your Reaſon the Rule 
of Faith that you will allow nothing 
to be heliev'd but whoſe Bottom 
you can Sound by that Line, this 
being an avow'd Principle with you 
that you are to believe nothing but 
ar you can Comprehend. But 
old a little, before your Reaſon can 
be the Meaſure of Faitb, muſt it not 
be the Meaſure of Tri? And 1 
* e is ; 24% | pray 
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pray Conſider ferioufly, and tell me 
truly, do you verily think in your 
Conſciences that your Reaſon is the 
Meaſure of Truth? Do you think 
your Rational Faculties proportion'd 
to every intelligible Object, and that 
you are able to Comprehend all the 


things that are, and that there is no- 


| ching. in the whole extent of Science 


igh, too difficult, or too ab- 


ſtruſe for you, no one part of this 


vaſt Intellectual Sea but what on 
can wade through ? If you fay y 


beſides the Blaſphemous Pre 
nce * 


tion and Laeifarias Arr 
the Aſſertion, and how little it falls 
on this fide of Similis ero Altiſſimo, 
which 'baniſh*d the vain-glorious 

Angel from the Court of Heaven, 
becauſe nothing leſs would Content 


his Aſpiring Ambition than to be as 


God there _ by the way there 
is more Senſe and Congruity of Rea- 
ſon in pretending! to be a God in 
Heaven, than to be a God upon 


1 Earth) I fay beſides this, I would 


it to 


to Conſider whether it be not every 


_ whit as great an Extremity in the 
way- of Rational ** to Dog · 


matize 


your more ſober thought 


Reaſon and Faith. 
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matize ſo far as · to ppetend to Com- 


prehend every thing, as to ſay with 
the Sceptics and Pyrrhonians that we 
know nothing : The latter of which 
however in regard of its Moral 
Conſequences may be more inno- 


bly degrade our ſelves, and are Con- 


tent to fink; down into the Level of 
Brutes, whereas in this we aſpire ta 


what is infinitely above us, and ad- 
vance our ſelves into the Seat of God. 
And you know an Exceſs of Self: 
dejection is of the two the more 
tolerable Extreme. But if you fay. 
that your Reaſon is not the Meaſure. 


of Truth (as upon this, and the o- 


ther Conſiderations there lies a Ne- 


cently and: ſafely affirm'd than the 
Former, ſince in that we only hunt- 


ceſſity upon you to Confeſs) how = 


then I pray comes it to be the Mea- 
ſure of your Faith, and how come 
you to lay down this for a Maxim 


what you can Comprehiend ? 


that you will believe Negbing bus 
hy, 


of Truth (and you your ſelves Care 


not, and I believe are aſham'd in 
terms to lay that it is) then do you 


not evidently diſcern that there is 
no- Conſequence from the Incom- 


if your Reaſon be not the Meafure 


An Account 0 
pręhenſibility of a thing to the in- 


credibility of it, and that you have 


no reaſon to deny your Belief to a 


thing zs true merely upon the ac- 


count of its incomprehenſibility. 


And do you not then plainly ſee 


that your great Maxim falls to the 
ground, that you are to believe no- 


thing but what you can Compre. 


hend? But if yet notwithſtanding 
this you will ſtill adhere to your 
beloved Maxim, and reſolve to- be- 
lieve Nothing but hat you can ad- 
juſt and clear up to your Reaſon, 
then I pray Conſider whether this 


will not neceſſarily lead you back to 


that Abſurd, and withal Odious and 
Invidious Principle, and which there- 
fore you your ſelves care not to own, 


viz. That your Reaſon i the Meaſure of 


Tratk; = 


* "7 i 


J. But why do you not care to 


own it? Do yon not ſee at the 


firſt caſt of your Eye that you are 
unayoidably driven upon it by your 
Profeſsd Maxim? Or if you do not 
think fit to own it (as indeed it is a 
good handſom Morſel to ſwallow ) 
why do you not then renounce that 
Maxim of yours which is the im- 


g. Seren ©. Deere 
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mediate Conſequence of it, and ne- 
ceſſarily reſolves into it? Why will 
you whoſe Pretenſions are ſo high to 
Reaſon act ſo directly againſt the 


Laws of it, as to own that implicit- 
ly and by Conſequence which nei- 


ther your Head nor your Heart will 
ſerve you to acknowledge in broad 


and expreſs Terms? Be a little 


un 


more Conſiſtent with your own _ 


Sentiments at leaſt, if not with 
Truth, and be nog your ſelves a 
Myſtery, while you pretend not to 
believe any. If you do not care to 
own the Principle, then deny the 
Conſequence, or if you will not let go 


the Conſequence, then ftand by and 


own the Principle. Either ſpeak out 
uy and roundly tlat your Rea- 
[un is the Meaſure of Truth, or if 
you think that too groſs a defiance 


- to Senſe, Experience, Religion and 


Reaſon too to be profeſſedly main- 
tain*d, then be ſo ingenuous to us, 
and ſo Conſiſtent with your ſelves as 
to tenounce your Maxim of Believ- 
ing Nothing but what you can Com- 
prehend, ſince you cannot hold it but 


with that Abſurd Prineiple; And 


Which is therefore a Certain Argu- 
fg EY ment 
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ment thar you ought not to hold 


6. And are you ſure that you al- 


ways do, I mean fo as to act by it, 


that you hold it in Fhpotheſt as well 


as in Thefi? Do you never affent 


do any hay but what you can Com- 


prehend ! ? Arethere not many things 
- the Sciences which you find a 


preſſing Neceſſity to Subſcribe to, 


though at the = time you cannot 
conceive their Modus, or account for 
12 5 ? But you'l ſay per- 
eſe are things of a Phyſical 

and i Philoſophical-Confideration, and 
ſuch as have no relation to Religion. 
True, they are ſo, but then beſides 


that 155 d viſſ ply betrays the weak? 
neſs of, you 


ground, ſince if the 

incomprehenſibiliry of a 1 were 

2 good Argument againſt affentin 

0 Ties Trick: of ' f'it, 1t would be 10 
roughout, in the things of Nine, 


as well as in the things of Regen, 
you 


1 would here further demand o 
why you are ſo particularly ſhy of 


admitting incomprehenſible things in 


Religion, 5 flu is it there only that 
you ſeem ſo ſti 1 and zealouſly to 
a 


80 to your kim of pelieving 
fiothing 
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nothing but what you can Compre- 
hend? Since there are ſo many in- 
conceivable things, or if you pleaſe, 
Myſteries, in the Works of Nature 

and of Providence, why not in Re- 
ligion? Nay where ſhould one ex- 

pect to find Myſteries if not there, 
where all the things that are Re- 
veal'd are ReveaPd by God himſelf, 

and many of them concerning Him- 
ſelf and his own Infinite PerfeCti- 
ons? And what deference do we 
pay to God more than Man, if either 
we ſuppoſe that he cannot reveal 
Truths to us which we cannot 
Comprehend, or if we will not be- 
lieve them if he does? Nay may 

it not be rather ſaid that we do not 

pay him ſo much, ſince we think ijt 
. adviſeable to receive many things 
from our Tutours and Maſters upon 
their Authority only though we do 
not Comprehend them our ſelves, 
and juſtiſie our doing ſo by that well 
known and in many Caſes very rea- 
ſonable Maxim, Diſcentem aportet 
Credere. But as there is no Autho- 
rity like the Divine, ſo if that Mattig 
N any School, *ris that of | 

riſt. | 


7. Now 
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5. Now 'tis in this School thit 


you profeſs to be Scholars, and why 


| then will you be ſuch Opiniative 


and uncompliant Diſciples | as to 


refuſe to receive the Sublime Lectures 
read to you by your Divine and In- 
fallible Maſter, merely becauſe they 


are too high for you, and you can- 


not Conceive them, when at the 
ſame time any one of you that is 


not a Mathematician ( pardon the 
| n would I doubt not take 


it upon the word of hith that is fo 


h he 
did not know how to demon rate, 
or ſo much as Conceive. i hinſelf, 


Since then you would expreſs ſuch 


1 regard to the Authority of 


llible; though Learned, -Man, 


5 ſhall not the e weigh infinitely 


heavier with -yow#, and ſince yoù 
would not ſtick to aſſent to things 
Above your Conception in Human 


and Natural Sciences, why are you 
' to violently ſet againſt Myſteries in 


Religion, whereof God is not only 
che · Aut hour, but in groat Meafurs 
"the * tbo; 
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ſibility” of Argue 
— * trurh of iti and 4 
muſt- alſo further gratt that God = 
whoſe! Undetſtat is lutte does 


preciſely 
which of them is ſo. Now fuppets 
God ſhould Reveal HIS! and mene 
it an Artielè of Faith: Heme 
deed likely that — wit 

much Beneath the Ma 
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— 
is not only the Revealer (as in the 
Caſe now but alſo the 
_ Object Reveal d. For is it not rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that there arb 
things more ineomprehenſibir in 
God than in Nature, and — 
would receive an Incotiiprehe 

Revelation of his concertting his 
Works, how much rither ought 
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3 403: 


© — the * en 9 0 on 
ceive how the ſame undivided and 
 Numierically One Simple Efence of 
God Ee be 1 to 
Three really diſtinct Perſons, fo 4s 
chat there ſhould be both a Unity 
in Trinity, and a Trinity in Unity, 

This however, as inconceivable as it 
ſeem ſome Wil not yeild to be ſo 
far Above Reaſon but that a Rati- 
onal And Intelligible Account may 
| be given of ir, which accordingly 

| 353 they 
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0 ant of 
they have eſlay'd to do by ſeveral 
Hypotheſes... But I decline at preſent 
aff ad advantage that may be had from 
them, or any other that may be in- 
vented to render. this an intelligible 
Article. Tou, Pr I, Region all 
along upon. le. dee . 


tion, that thoſe which we es 85 


incompr 


ſequence t 
in ne their Belie Well 
then for onge We will give you what 
you ſtand for, Har the. Doctrine of 


the Trinity. * ! ow 


Reaſon. Noll, ve our þ eave to 

ſuppole it, a8 nN Wble as 
you pleaſe. ut then you u are to 
Confider (belides. what has hither⸗ 


to been diledurs d concerning the 


Nullity 5 the Conſequence: from 
the re e of a thing 


to its incredibility)) chat this i i a 


Revelation of God concerning Him. 


#f, and 00 u pretend to. Com- 
4 the Mo iy and. E ence. of 

od? If you do, then your. Un- 
derftanding is as infinite ag the Di- 


Vine. But if * do - 00 then the 


bf incom- 


Y Bats * 4 
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incomprehenſibility of this Myſte- 
rious Article ought to be no Ohjecti- 

on with you againſt the Belief of it, 

ſince if it be, you mult be driven to 

fy that you Comprehend the Na- 

ture of God, which I hope you have 
too much Religion as well as Reaſon 

tohfffmn. 1 

10. And indeed if we meet with 
ſo many inſuperable Difficulties in 
the Search of Nature, much more 
may we in the Contemplation af 
its Author, if the Works of God 
do ſo puzzle and baffle our Under: 
ſtandings, much more may they 
Conſeſs their Deficiency when God 
himſelf is their Object, and if we 
are not able to explain Creation, or 
ive an Account how the Material 
orld iſſued in time from the great 
Fountain of Being, much leſs may 
we be ſuppoſed Able to explain the 
Eternal and ineffable Generation, 
of his Divine and Conſubſtantiak 
Word. But what then, ſhall we 
not Believe it? Or rather: ſhall 
we not ſay upon this Occaſion: 


* 
'- < = _— wa 
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witli the Pious and Ingenious NMre rf. 
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But He him 
e boom. 


Nay to 
{0 meoy 
ory — Clear Ideas) which we 
cannot Comprehend, and there re- 
ſult from them Pf | 
we know not whar to make of, 


ings relating to Extcnfion, 


with how much preaterreaton may 


we expect to find what we camet 
 Underitand in the Nature of au In: 
finite Being, Whereof we have no 
adequate Idea. Aud indeed we 
meet with fo many It n 
ſdles in the Schoof of Nature that 

done would think we ſhould be too 


much familiarized to em to think 


them firapge in that of Religion, 


dd God ſeems on purpoſe tô en- 


creiſẽ and diſcipline our Underſtand- 


be the leſs fürprized to find what 
= talks our Conception in his own 
RI LET Lad 


has ſaid it, and it 


> lower yet, if there be 
Figure (of all which 


ropofitions which 


een Mag ona ty has 


Se i, ata > oor. Dat 


ing With what is #hove them in 
: -» Natural" things, that we m ht 
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indeed intended for the Conrempla- | 
ehenſios 
ou need 


not therefore here be knckward to 
2 you mert x what you 


deed bes Miſter 


Ry: Y 
your wren af 


ad 3 


becauſe 
bor el 
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Infinite Effence, Here then at leaſt 
you may Confeſs your Ignorance, 
and that withour any. re roach to 
your Underſtandings, Which were 


tion, but not for the C. 
of an Infinite Object. 


Fg ſhould not) 
* tare 


1 


at the upon Choy of with 


AE: Veil and Cover 
perceive by this that 


even 23 


onſequence, but you are alla 
Conſider the very 
N n to. 


You refuſe to receive 

cannot Compr 4 ir 
that your 8125 for 
refuful is not od unleſs 


po cl be po 7.5 
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the e of the 
rinity becauſe r 
buen of it proceeds upon no 


06 
Wa deſired to 
Bad one that it Narutall 


in 


e 15 5 9 
5 Jon, 2 agains Will 
i e aſh Fe lead yu to. the 


42 
the. Conſequence; will. her 1 you 
purſue. y E to, the ut. 
wot, ” 55 9 7 W 0 Wes in- 
it not 


Account ot. 


peghaps; may. 


al of, Foundation:of all 
een you . be- 
[29's 1853 T. 115 iſtinctien of Per- 
he - is ine Effencs hecauſe 
gt gpnceive how ſuch 5 
jag ma re Q 
me. f u c 
92 185 4,7 Weis Effeacs Þ it. 
me of w incommunicabl. At- 


Erit utes, uch as his Self, Ext) ence, 


Eternity, Immenſity, &c. are. as In- 
Nate as any thi 
Aer. 0 f the, Trigity can 
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aſure bac the denial of. Three 


yo u,may. be quickly. brought. to deny 
9 8 One. 77 55 780 le 50 your 


rinciple of but 
fas ou 0 8 1 10 


at if 25 Will but . follow. your - 
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dient, your Friends the Deiſts wo 
hardly be able to follow +4 z ud 

12, And now. Sirs what. do yo! 
think of your Principle? Is it not a 
goodly one, and richly worth all 
the Paſſion and Zeal you have ex- 
preſz d for it? You know very well 
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that MH. Abbadie in his Excellent 


Treatiſe of the Divinity of Chriſt 


as ſhewn you that upon one of 


= groun 8 the denial of 


that Article) the Mahametan Reli- 


gion is preferable to the Chriſtian, 


and + * that. you are Obliged by 
it to renounce Chriſtianity and turn 
Mabametans, This truly was a 
home- thruſt. But yet you. 10 the 


Conſequence of your gege 1 Prin- 
leading you 


giple reaches further, as 
not only out of Chriſtianity, but 
out of all Religion whether N atural 
op.,Reveal'd, even beyond Deiſm, 
even into Atheiſm ; it ſelf. If it does 
not actually lead you thither the 
oh is not in the Principle, hg 


n with that e 


is natural SOON but tis beca 
55 axe not onſiſtent with Mf 
elves; as to follow it; And indeed 


— a . Happineſs 15 
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not, (ſince if you were here better 
Logician you would be worſe Men) 
though it would be a much greater, 


if for the danger of being more Con- 
ſiſtent with it you be perſwa⸗ 
dag 60g TA 3 
"il n t 0 be 
pate further May Rack that 


though this Principle of yours does 
2 eventually carry ou as far as 
2 iſm, . perhaps the Hor- 
s of the Concluſion may be a 
— ht againſt the Force of 
the Premiſes (though you ſe it 
Naturally tends that way) yet there 
is v danger of its end 
ou vally into Deiſm, that 
ing not n . now-a- days 
ſuch a very frightful thing. For as 
long as you hoſd that what is above 
— ＋ Rexſo AR 
Account t 
Chriftan Myſteries, becauſe they 
are above Reaſon, you lie at the 
Mercy of — 9 that ſhall 
that t yfteries are 
deed Revel'Gand ther the Genui 
and Natural, Senſe Ah he Srl 
Text declares for then. Io tar 
ine d of 
you 


bs. baths 


: K een rn 5 


* 
you will then be 
ence of your Principle to renounce 
that Reli which reveals ſuch in- 
credible things, that is the Chriſtian, 
which will be a ſhrew'd (indeed an 
invincible) Temptation to you to 
throw up all ReveaPd Religion, and 
ſo to turn perſect 


* 
4. But as to the 


to do upon another account. 
For fog agony by your Princi+ 


pre it, or I may 


Tir of its great and adorable 
Myſteries, 8 will zpp appear ſuch a poor, 


Dein. And I pray 
God it may not have that Effect up- 


Guta that you will be 1 — 


ſay rather a- 


7 
iged in Conſe- 


lank, fender thing to you that you | 


Will hard] 
_ —_ 


to bt receiv'd as fuch thinking 
and Conſidering 95 whe 


think it Conſiderable e. 


| 2 — — what that may 
ibly ſet it above an Humane 
Infſtizurion, if it be once robbꝰd of its 


'reveaPd as a New and 
Inftitution by God, or 


Men. For what 
will ſuch — Sende in Chri- 


ſtianity as a new Inſtitu - 
rn MS: ou ook and aſſt» 


Wand They * 
| . 


it Da good plain piece of Morals, and 
ſuch. as : exceeds any other of a 
known Humane Compoſure, but 
how are they ſure but that the 
Invention of Man may be able to 
riſe ſo high, as to Compoſe ſuch a 
Syſtem as this, if you ſet aſide its 
Myſteries? Which therefore I can- 
not but look upon of all the things 
that are intrinſic to it (for I do not 
here Conſider Miracles) as the 
greateſt Characters of its Divinity. 
And ſome perhaps would be apt to 
think them ſuch as without which 

it would hardly be thought worthy” 
of reception (eſpecially as a New 
Inſtitutzon) even with” the help of 
Miracles, which Men are alwayes 
ready, and not without reaſon, to 
ſuſpect, when the Matters for whoſe 
lake they are wrought bear not ſuf-/ 

- ficient Proportion to them. Which 
they would alſo perhaps be inclined 

to think to be the preſent Caſe, For 
What (Would they ſay) is there 
in the Chriſtian Religion that 
deſerves ſo great ado, what that 
ſhould ingage an Omnipotent Arm 

| to introduce it into the World, 
= by ſuch mighty Signs and Won 


ders, 


Neaſon and Faith. 


derful in it, that is, if you take a- 
Way its Myſteries. What cannot a 


ally if only a Second, and a little 
more Correct Edition of a For- 
mer) be Communicated to the 
World without 3 Heaven 
and Harth, and giving diſturbance 
to the Courſe of Nature? And 
if Chriſtianity be no More, what 
Proportion (ſay they) will it bear 


to its Miraculous Introduction? 
And what will it be found ta have 


ſo very Conſiderable as either to 
deſerve or juſtiſie ſuch. an Appare- 
te It muſt indeed be allow'd 


hy all to be a good wholſem In- 


ſtitution for the Direction of Man- 
ners, but what is there ſo very Great 


and Admirable in it, what that ei - 
ther deſerves or anſwers to ſo ma- 
ny Types and Figures and Prophe- 
tical Predictions, what that ſo Co- 


eep things, of God, that Eye hath 
not ſeen nor Ear heard, nor have 
: | enter'd 


ders, if there be indeed nothing Non- 


Reaſon and Faith, 
(as wanting thoſe Comincin 
le Gb God's hatred — 
Jin, and of his Love towards Man- 
1 and withal thoſe. indearing 


and perſwalive Arguments for their 
Gratitude and 


returns of Love, 
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Obedience towards him, which 


can only be deriv'd from the Re- 


demmption of the World by the Death 
and Satisfaction of its Divine Un- 


dlertaker N Covenant of 
Grape eltabliſh'd betwixt ou and 


tis — —— aud ek — 
muſt fall proud, 80 tha 
| call ic) of Che 

Eb e mo 
dowafall of -i its. Myſteries, yet its 


Feaeral part, and 


| 1 in ar Ruin and Fall with 
being all built upon the 
Lees of Chriſt, as that again 

upon his Divinity, which is — 
ore the very Foundation of the 
Chriſtian R gi0D, as M. All adit 
has by Variety of Demonſtration 
* it to be If then you * — 
ve 


ed Crea- | 


(as 


all that is pro- 
petly Goſpel in it muſt needs be 
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have: 18 Divine Inſtitution tand, 
and if you would ſtand faſt in it 
(both Which 1 am willing to ſup· 


poſe) have a care how you remove. 


its Myſteries, Conſidering how Fun- 
damental they are to the Building, 
and how great a ſhare of its 


Prejudices, to Mottifie your Under: 


ſtandings, to ſtudy Humility, and 


to reſtrain the too free Sallies of 
your too curious and over venturous 


Reaſon by ſtill and ſilent Reflecki- 
ons upon God's Infinite Greatneſ$, 


and your own almoſt as great Tn- 
firmities, by which. one "Thought 
well purſued you will (by. the 
Grace of God) come to d ber- 
ter /Underſtanding ef your "ſelves 
than to reject any of his Plain 
Revelations merely 'becarlſc# 
cannot Conceive them, and ſe 
leaving Light and Viſion tothe 
other Life, will be Content with 
other good Chriſtians Wo to 
Belirve pak Adore in this. | 


y 1 | "*" f 25 
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Weight reſts upon them. But en- 
deavour rather to remove your own. 


of neo bn fre ot. 


_ © Reaſon and Faith. 
16. Gentlemen, I beſeech you {6- 


riouſly to Conſider what with Chri- 


ſtian Charity and all due Civil Re. 


ſpect I have here laid before you, 


and if upon Conſideration of it you 
find any weight in it, to let it have 


its full Force and Effect upon you. 
Which if you do I hope it may 
ſerve by the Bleſſing of God "th 


whom for that end I humbly de- 


A. 


vote this Labour) to Convince you, 
or at leaſt to put you upon ſuch 
better Conſiderations of your own 
as May. For J pretend not here 
to have ſaid all, but to have leſt 


many things to the inlargement and 


improvement of your own Medi- 
tation, Conſidering the impropriety 
of doing otheryggle to Perſons of 


your Parts and Learning, which I 


pray God to Sanctifie and Increaſe 
to you. Whereby you may per- 
ceive that T am not againſt your 


making uſe of your Reaſon. No, 


I would only have you reaſon right- 


ly, and that you may do ſo would 
. have you by all Human Methods ta 


improve and Cultiyate your Reaſon 
as much as you can, being well per- 


ſwaded that as a half-view of things 


E makes 
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makes men Opiniative, Diſputatious 
and Dogmatical, ſo a Clear and 
thorough Light makes them Hum · 
ble and diftruſtful of themſelves, 
and that the more Cultivated and 
Improved any Man's Natural Rea- 
ſon is, the eaſier it will be for him 
to Captivate it to the Obedience . of 
Faith, 
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POST-SCRIPT. 


Olnce the Comtiiitting of theſe 
Papers to the Preſs I have had 


_ the pleaſure to peruſe Mr, Muhiſton's 


New Theory of the Earth, for 
Which extraordinary and truly grear 
Performance I return bim all due 
Thanks, and am very glad to ſee 
o great a Maſter of. Reaſon wy 
Philoſophy expreſs, ſo awful an 


Saered Myſteries of it, againſt which 
hoth Human Reaſon and Natural 
Philoſophy have been of late fo 


abuſively and profanely imploy'd. 


How far this Ingenious and Learn- 
ed Author makes good his great 
undertaking, or whether this or the 
n NP For- 


s. 


15 


reverential a regard to Religion ii 
general, and in particular to the 
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An Account of - 
Former Theoriſt be moſt likely to 
be in the right. I ſhall not take 
upon me to examin. I only make 
this Obſervation from both their 
wonderful Attempts that whether 
they are in the right or no, as to 


their reſpective Accounts of things, 
yet they have at leaſt gone ſo far 


and offer*d fo fairly towards a true 
Explanation of them, as to Con- 
vince any Competent and indiffe- 
rent Reader that the Moſaleł Re- 
cords concerning the greater Pheno- 
mena of Creation and Providence 


are not really of ſo deſperate a Na- 


ture as they were once preſumed to 


be, but are in themſelves Capable 


of, and may perhaps in time actu- 
ally have (if they have not already) 
a true natural Solution. As fe 
Inſtance, a Univerſal Flood without 
a Miracle, or that the World ſhould 
be wholly Drown'd in a Natural 


way, or according to the Laws of 


Motion already ſettled, and by a 
Train of Cauſes already laid in 


Nature, has been hitherto. thought 
an Incomprehenſible, and accord- 
ingly an Impoſſible thing. But 


now 
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now if theſe two Mighty Genius 
who have undertaken to give a Na- 
tural Account of this ſtupendous 
Revolution have neither of them 
piteh'd upon the very preciſe way 
and Manner whereby it was brought 


to paſs, yet I think it cannot be de- 
nied but that they have ſaid enough 


between them to Convince that the 


thing was naturally Poiſible, and 


Mi 8 


that à true Natural Account may be 


ru of it, though they ſhould be 
oppoſed not to have hit directly 


upon that Which is ſo. That is, I 


mean, they have repreſented it at 
leaſt as a Conceivable thing, whe- 
ther they themſelves have had the 


good fortune to Conceive of it ex- 


actly as it was or no. Upon which 
it is very Natural and no leſs per- 
tinent to the Concern in hand to 
make this further Reflexion, that 
we ſhould not be Overhaſty to pro- 


nounce any thing (even of a Phy- 
fical, much leſs of a Religious Na- 
ture) to be Impoſſible, only becauſe 
it appears to us to be Incomprehen- 
ſible. For beſides that the Incom- 


rehenſihility of a thing is (as this 
18 2 1 — 
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Argument of its Impoſſibility, and 
that what appears incomprehenſible 


1 


to aur Underſtandings may at the 


ſame time be well Comprehended by 


choſe of Angels, not to lay of wiler | 
Men, perhaps that which 1 bs 
om: 


to us at preſent Lo be. above all 


prehenſion may in proceſs of time 
and upon further Reflexion and Ex- 
perience 9 brighten and clear up to 
our Minds, as to be Comprehended, 
or at leaſt to be thought of a Com- 
prehenſible and Poſſible Nature even 
by our mare improved ſelves. For 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
as ſuch being no Abſolute, Affection 
or Intrinſie Denomination, of the 
thing it ſelf from its own Nature, 
but only ſuch as affects it from wich- 


dut and in relation to the preſent 
Capacity of our Underſtandings, 


there needs no alteration. in the Na- 
ture of the thing to make that Com 
prehenſible which was before in- 


| Ua eee , 4 Change in our 


Under ſtagdings is ſufficient, u 
whoſe: greater improvement — 1 


an incomprehenſible may "ow a 
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Comprehenſible Object. So that 
beſides the Nullity of the Conſe- 
quence from the Incomprehenſibility 
of a thing to its Impoſſibility, even 
the Principle it ſelf from which that 
Conſequence is pretended to be drawn 
may be remov'd, by the preſent 
Comprehenſion of what paſs'd be- 
fore with us for an incomprehenſi- 
ble Propoſition. Upon both which 
Conſiderations we are admoniſh'd 
to be very Cautious how we Con- 
clude any thing in Nature, much 
more in Scripture, to be impoſſible, 
becauſe to us incomprehenſible. 
And 'tis the very uſe Mr. Whiſton- 
_ himſelf makes of the latter of them 
in the Concluſion -of his excellent 
Work, from which I think it worth 
while to tranſcribe a Paſſage both for 
the Advantage of the preſent Ar- 
gument, and the greater Conviction 
of the Reader, to whom, as well as 
to my ſelf, it muſt be no little Sa- 
tisfaction to ſee the Sentiments of 
ſo great an Author concur with 
mine. 55 | | 
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ledge (fays he) ought not to be eſteem'd 
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the afineus or Teſt of Truth *(the very 


Propoſition almoſt in Terms of my 
Fourth Chapter) or to be oppoſed 


to the Accounts receiv'd from profane 
Antiquity,. much leſs 10 the {ew 
writings: For notwithſtanding that 
ſeveral particulars relating to the eldeſt 
Condition of the VVorld and its great 
Gataſtroph@s, examin'd and compared 
with fo math Philoſophy as mas "till 
lately kncwn, were plainly unaccounta- 
ble, and, naturally ſpeaking, impoſſible; 
yet we ſee nom Nature is more fully, 
more certainly, and more ſubſtantially 
under ſtood, that the ſame things approve 
themſelves to be plain, eaſje, and ra- 
tional. Iis therefore, Folly in the 
higheſt degree to reject the Truth or 
Divine Authority f . the Holy Scrip- 
tures becauſe we. cannat give our Minds 
particular ſatisfaction as to the Man- 
ver, nay or even poſſibility of ſome 
things therein aſſerted. Since we have 
feen ſo many of: thoſe things, which 
ſeem'd the moſt incredible in the whole 
Bible, end gave the greateſt; Scruple 
and Scandal to Philoſophic Minds, ſa 


fully and particularly atteſted, and next 


do dervonſirateg from Certain Princi - 
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tes of Aſtronomy and natural Knows 
ledge ; tis but reaſonable to expect in 


' due. time 4 like. Solution of the other 


| Difficulties. Tis bat juſt ſure to de- | 


pend upon the Veracity of thoſe Holy 


Mriters in other Aſſertions, whoſe 


Fidelity is ſo intirely eftabliſh'd in 770 
hitherto equally unaccount able ones. The 
obvious, plain, or literal Sanſe of the 
Sacred Scriptures ought not without 
great reaſon to be eluded or laid aſide: 
Several of thoſe very places which 


| een d very much to require the Jame 


hitherto, - appearing now to the Minuteſþ 
Circumſtances, true and rational,  ac- 


cording to the ſtricteſt and moſt literal 


Interpretation of them. VVe may be 
under an Obligation to believe ſuch 


things on the Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as are properly Myſteries ; 


that is, though wot really Contraaittory, 
yet plainly unaccountable to our (preſent 
degree of) Knowledge and Reaſon. Thus 
the Sacred Hiſtories of the Original 
Conſtitution, and great Cataſtrophe's of 


the VVorld have been in the paſt Ages 
the Objects of the Faith of Jews and 


Phy 


Chriſtians, though the Divine Pro vi- 


dence had not afforded ſo much . 5 
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that they could otherwiſe 3 them- 
ſelves in the Credibility of them, till 
the new improvements in Philoſophy, 
And this is but juſt” and Reaſonable, 
For ſure the Ignorance or Incapacity 


of the Creature does by no Means afford 55 


ſufficient ground for Incredulity, or ju- 
ſtiſie Men in their rejecting Divine 
Revelation, and impeaching the Vera- 
city or Providence of the Creator. With 
which weighty, and to the preſent 
purpoſe very pertinent words of this 
worthy Author I Seal up my own, 
and leave them both to the Conſide- 
ration of the Reader. : 
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Corrections. 


Age 176. line 22. aſter deſcribe read its. p. 250, 

I. II. r. 3 p- 206. |. 17. after Per- 
Fedfions, r. are as. „ I. 1. r. proceeds. p. 287. 
I. 12. for as his s, r. whatever his Vicar 
may do. p. 289. I. 8 l r. as. p. 95. l. 9. 
r. . p· 303. . 17. r. 6 
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Books Printed for, and Fold by. S: 1 
Manſhip at the Ship in Corn- 
Hil, near the Royal Exchange. 


X Collection of Miſcellanies, con- 
ſiſting of Poems, Effays, Diſ- 
courſes and Letters; in large 8. 
Theory and Regulation of Love; 
2 Moral Eſſay in two Parts: To 
which is added, Letters Philoſophi- 
cal and Moral, between the Author 
and Dr. More. The 24. Edition in 80. 
Practical Diſcourſes upon the Bea- 


ttitudes of our Lord and Saviour fe- 


ſus Chriſt. To which are added, 
Reflections upon a late Eſſay con- 
cerning Humane Underſtanding. Vol. 
I. the third Edition, in 8. 
Practical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral 
Divine Subjects. Vol. II. 


Practical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral 


Divine Subjects. Vol. III. 

Letters Philoſophical, Moral, and 
Divine, to the Reverend Mr. John 
Norris, with his Anſwers in 8% . 
Treatiſes upon ſeveral Subjects: 
Formerly Printed ſingly, now col- 
lected into one Volume, in 809. ſhes 
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© deco] of Reaſor ah Faith; 
in relation to the Myſteries of Ert 
ſtianity, in 80. lar .% 
| The eight writ by the Reverend My. 
chu Norris, Rector f Bemer- 
ton ear Sarum. 
A Treatiſe of Sacramental Cobe- 5 
naming with Chriſt. Shewing the 
ly thete Contempt of Chrift, 
Ather Contempt of the dacramen- 
tal Covenanting: With a Preface 
chiefly defigned for the ſatisfaction of 
Diſſenters; and to exhort all. Men 
to Peace and Unity; in 8% 
An Explication of the Creed; the 
10 Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer, with the Addition of forme 
| Forms of Prayer, Price 18. 6d, 
A Dialogue betwixt two! Prote- 
ſtants (in anſwer to a Popiſh Cate 
— 8 a hort Careckiſm a- 
gainſt the Sectaries) plainly. ſhewing 
2 the Members 91 the Ciurch of * 
England are no Sectaries, but true Ca- 
tholicks, in $9. price 2 S. 
btide 


| Pool Milcellanies, in ge. 
1 S. 6 
The Chriſtian Monitor, the Mibe⸗ 
3 Edition, "oc 3 d. having al- 
land; 0 1 
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An Eſſay concerning Humahe Un- 
E four K the Hhipd 8 
Edition, wi Tg 4 tions, le 

| F een Folio. 175. 
| Malebranth's, Lach after Truth, | 
compleat' in 2 Vol. 8*. to the a4. = 
added the Author's Defence . | 
the Accuſations of M. de Ia Ville. 
ſo the Life of F. Maleb nana 
out of French by Mr. Sault. 
Chriſtian Conferences, demonſtrat- 
Ng ing the Truth of the Chriſtian 2 
2 and Morality. By E. Males 
anch. | 
Practical Diſcourſes on. the _ 3 
tables of our bleſſed Saviour. By F. 
Bragge Vicar of Hitchin in Hers ord- 


Hir 
Hp Nen Voyage i into pA wick 
neceſſary Inſtructions for thoſe who % 
| underta e the ſame, by Aax. Miſſon, 2 * 
in a Vol, Done out of French, and | 
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Done 8 


8 3 25. 


e, in 3 Books. Done into 
C. otto E in three” 
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